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ITALIAN ART IN LONDON: 


Its Significance and Some of Its Treasures 


By Horace SHIpP 


OR the third successive year 

London is enjoying an artistic 
thrill. In 1927 at the initiative of 
the Anglo-Belgian Union we had 
the Exhibition of Flemish Art; last 
year it was followed by one of 
Dutch Art; and to-day we have an 
Exhibition of Italian Art which 
may reasonably claim to be the 
greatest that the world has ever 
seen. The popular interest in these 
shows has been tremendous. No 
committee cognizant of the surface 
apathy of the English to matters of 
art could have anticipated the wel- 
come which in 1927 we gave to 
the great Flemish paintings; and, 
although the Dutch Committee had 
this experience upon which to 
build, it was found that attend- 
ances at Burlington House, the 
sumptuous galleries of the Royal 


1The Italian Government has been ap- 
proached by Ambassador Garrett, at the re- 
quest of a New York Committee, regarding 
a project to send this exhibition now on 
view in London, to New York. In spite of 
their eagerness to see this unique collection, 
sincere lovers of art will appreciate the seri- 
ous risk involved if this plan were carried 
out. 


Academy where the Exhibitions are 
held, beat all records. On the last 
day of that Exhibition ten thousand 
people passed the turnstile. The 
Italian Exhibition has, from the 
start, been an assured enormous 
success. Not only has it the prece- 
dent of popular favor, but some- 
where deep in the consciousness 
of most of us is an idea that great 
art and the great masters mean 
Italian art and the Italian masters. 
Their pictures are familiar in myri- 
ad reproductions, their names are 
household words in circles where 
no special attention is paid to art, 
every schoolroom almost has copies 
on the walls, and every young 
woman at college has them in her 
bedroom. 

One other chance factor which 
weighed in favor of the Exhibition 
was the romantic struggle against 
storms sustained by the Italian 
liner, Leonardo da Vinci, in bring- 
ing these treasures across. Just 
when public attention was awaken- 
ing to the importance and signifi- 
cance of that precious cargo, valued 
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approximately at 70 million dollars, 
Western Europe was assailed by a 
series of tremendous gales, stories 
of shipping disasters filled our 
newspapers, and public attention 
centered upon that argosy battling 
its way across the Bay of Biscay 
with its irreplaceable load. News 
of its progress was broadcast daily, 
and the whole nation hailed its 
arrival with real feeling. It gave 
a little touch of romance to the 
great achievement of organizing 
the Exhibition; and romance is al- 
ways the best publicity. 

All this, however, would be of no 
account were it not justified by the 
result; but whatever expectations 
we may have had, individually or 
as a people, the Exhibition has 
surpassed them. The walls are 
crowded with masterpieces. In the 
Main Gallery—that spacious third 
room wherein at ordinary Exhibi- 


tions of the English Academy we 
find the Royal Portraits and the 
most imposing canvases—we have 
Botticelli’s “Birth of Venus,” Man- 


“The Dead Christ,” five 
Giorgiones in line including the 
“Tempest Landscape,” Raphael’s 
portraits of “Angelo Doni” and his 
wife, the lovely Ghirlandaio por- 
trait of “Giovanni Tornabuoni” 
loaned from the Pierpont Morgan 
collection, Piero della Francesco’s 
two-sided picture of the “Duke and 
Duchess of Urbino,” Titian’s “Cor- 
naro Family”; so the list goes on— 
each picture a masterpiece of any 
collection, but here brought together 
in truly embarrassing richness. 
Some of us after the Dutch Exhibi- 
tion, when the still small voice of 
criticism could be heard, ventured 
to suggest that outside the two or 
three great names of that art there 
was much mediocrity, and that the 
walls of Burlington House had seen 


tegna’s 
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an ample sprinkling of that medioc- 
rity among the masterpieces. With 
the Italian Exhibition no such criti- 
cism can hold: from beginning to 
end it is given over to greatness. 

Alongside its fascination purely 
as art I confess that this Italian 
work scores so far as I am con- 
cerned, by its revelation of cen- 
turies of changing human thought 
and ideals. One can begin with the 
so-called “primitives” of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, 
watch them express, on the one 
hand their whole-hearted worship 
of the Madonna which linked their 
art with the simpler forms of an 
even earlier time. Into this pro- 
foundly spiritual art we see the 
first coming of what might be 
called a human-spiritual one, re- 
flecting the thought which came 
into the Church with the teaching 
of St. Francis and of St. Dominic. 
It is no less religious as art, but its 
concerns take more note of the 
human element. Stories of the 
lives of the saints give the artists 
opportunity to depict contempo- 
rary life; representation of Biblical 
themes leave them free to add the 
gracious Italian landscape as a 
background; portraiture enters at a 
later date when the patrons of the 
artists, ordering their altar-pieces 
or devotional pictures, desired that 
they should figure in the votive 
offerings. 

So from the earliest men who 
stand with one hand upon the 
traditions of painting stereotyped 
by the Eastern Church at Byzanti- 
um, to the supreme figures of the 
golden age—Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Leonardo, Titian — and beyond 
them to the artists of the Baroque 
who under the new teaching of the 
Society of Jesus brought art con- 
sciously back to the service of the 
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Church, Italian art is primarily 
religious art. Our understanding 
of it must be based upon this fact. 
One realizes in retrospect that it 
was the absence of this spirit which 
operated with the Dutch Masters 
whose work we saw last year. 
Rembrandt alone among them had 
and conveyed that sense of values 
deeper than the materialism of a 
prosperous life. The seventeenth 
century in Holland for all its vital- 
ity was a materialistic period and 
the mass of Dutch art was commis- 
sioned as decorations for the homes 
of the wealthy Dutch merchants. 
Robert Browning in a fine passage 
which he puts into the mouth of 
his Pictor Ignotus has expressed 
the difference: 


“These buy and sell our pictures, 
take and give, 

Count them for garniture and 
household-stuff, 

And where they live needs must 
our pictures live 

And see their faces, listen to their 
prate, 

Partakers of their daily pettiness.” 


The lines strike at the root of 
Dutch art, and it is the reverse 
aspect which yields so profound 
an importance to these Italian 


painters. Even for those who, in 
our own later century, no longer 
share the beliefs which brought 
this art into being, its sincerity 
gives it significance. Artist and 
donor alike were moved by the 
urge to express their reverence, 
their devotion or their interest in 
these stories and mysteries of the 
Church; and their urgent desire 
gives a power to the pictures which 
no amount of perfectly rendered 
satin or well-drawn still life could 
achieve. 
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It is interesting to go through 
the galleries with this conception 
at the back of one’s mind. It leads 
us not only to many of the con- 
spicuous masterpieces but to many 
smaller things of startling beauty. 
It will probably cause us to linger 
overlong in the first room; for here, 
in an unsophisticated age, men’s 
minds worked with the greatest 
clarity of spirit. We begin with 
that noble Sienese master, Duccio. 
The King has loaned an excellent 
crucifixion by him, and it is not 
unimportant that in one of the 
panels of it we have a picture of 
St. Francis receiving the stigmata. 
How important St. Francis and his 
teaching were to Italian art! When 
immediately after his death and 
canonization they erected his 
churches at Assisi and called the 
artists of Rome, of Florence and of 
Siena to decorate them, Italian art 
of the Renaissance truly began. 
The stories of his life were prac- 
tically contemporary stories, so that 
the artists had new opportunities 
of depicting their fellows and the 
familiar world. That was one fac- 
tor which changed all methods of 
picture making. Yet another was 
that the artists of Rome brought a 
new method of approach, for they 
had turned already to a type of 
narrative painting which they had 
borrowed largely from the manu- 
script illustrations and illumina- 
tions. Siena had long been conse- 
crated to the Virgin and its painters 
loved depicting the eternal theme. 
Florence was already stirred with 
the new strange learning of the 
early Renaissance, and her artists 
were ready to echo it. Here then, 
at Assisi, three channels of inspira- 
tion met and merged, and Italian 
art was swept forward upon the 
flood. So we find on these walls 
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Giotto, Simone Martini, Duccio, the 
Lorenzetti, and that Stefano da 
Verona who has sprung into popu- 
lar fame because of his truly lovely 
“Virgin of the Rose Garden.” In 
it we see the Virgin seated in a 
narrow garden of flowers carefully 
observed and drawn, with a trellis 
of roses in sharp perspective. On 
her knee the Child, most lovingly 
and humanly depicted, sucks a 
little fat thumb. Bands of angels 
fly through the air, worship around 
a great monstrance, or read a book; 
birds flutter beneath the golden 
sky, and in the foreground St. 
Catharine sits with the symbols of 
her martyrdom. It is an exquisite 
work; revealing, as such things do, 
the mind of the artist and of his 
time, as well as interesting us in 
its splendid technical achievement 
of draftsmanship and painting. 

It is fascinating to compare this 
with the other favorite “Virgin in 
a Rose Garden” which Luini did 
two hundred years after. This 
treasure of the Brera Gallery is also 
attracting attention. Luini, who 
was profoundly influenced by Leon- 
ardo (as all the Milanese artists 
were) made a consciously lovely 
decoration. His Virgin with the 
Child on her knee takes up most 
of the picture space; the roses 
twine over a trellis to fill in the 
background with decoration, the 
Child stretches out one hand to 
grasp the stem of one. It is a more 
consciously artistic picture, beauti- 
ful in its painting, its drawing and 
composition, but we may be for- 
given if we feel that something is 
missing since Stefano created that 
garden of singing birds and happy 
angels. “He thinks too much; 
such men are dangerous”; it was 
true of Luini’s master, Leonardo; 
perhaps it was true of all these 
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artists of the high Renaissance, for 
in art intellect is not enough. 


Perhaps I have already written 
enough to reveal myself a pro- 
nounced enthusiast for the primi- 
tives, and I confess that I find it 
difficult to leave this first room 
with its golden skies, its unspoiled 
human stories, its homely saints. 
Siena for nearly two hundred years, 
whilst all the rest of Italy followed 
rapidly after the new learning, kept 
her art devoted to this first im- 
pulse, and most of her exquisite 
work is here. There are one or 
two tiny things by Lorenzo Monaco 
over which I linger. Lorenzo has 
hitherto been neglected or treated 
merely as the teacher of Fra Angel- 
ico, but he is a charming artist 
in his own right. Travelers to Italy 
will remember the lovely altar 
piece in the Uffizi, “The Coronation 
of the Virgin,” with its star-strewn 


bands of blue and gold and its lines 


of swaying saints. The master is 
represented by nothing so ambi- 
tious in the present Exhibition; but 
an exquisite little picture, “A Leg- 
end of St. Benedict,” shows the 
saint in his cave at Subiaco whilst 
Romano lets down food from the 
rocks above. The white-clad Bene- 
dictine habits of the two figures 
make them almost part of the 
rocks, and as we read the inscrip- 
tion which the master has added 
to the picture: Me Doce, it is as 
though his voice had spoken across 
the dead centuries. His life, report 
tells us, was as noble and truly 
saintly as that of his more famous 
pupil. 

One other small picture holds us 
back. Sassetta’s “Journey of the 
Magi,” loaned by F. Maitland Griggs 
of New York, is an exquisite little 
thing. The cavalcade of the wise 
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men descend a snow-clad hill; the 
star—low in the sky—is in the 
foreground of the picture and some 
of them turn to look at it. In the 
background a bold hill touched 
with light on one side stands out 
against one of the most beautiful 
skies of early Italian painting, and 
the artist has marvelously balanced 
his composition by throwing a 
straight line of flying cranes across 
that sky. 

In the second gallery we are on 
more sophisticated ground. Fra 
Angelico is here and that purity 
of spirit which made him a great 
saint as well as a_ great artist 


breathes from his work. Actually 
he is not very well represented in 
this Exhibition, and the examples 
shown are comparatively weak in 
drawing. With Fra Angelico one 
has to remember that besides be- 
ing the simple pictist of the fres- 


coes in St. Marco he was also the 
decorator of the St. Niccolo chapel 
in the Vatican with its fine sense 
of decoration and draftsmanship. 
Close by his work here we have 
much of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury Florentines who started in 
earnest to overcome the scientific 
difficulties of painting. Here is 
Paolo Uccello, who devoted him- 
self to perspective; here is even 
one work by that rare master 
Masaccio, who in the few brief 
years of his art life (for he died 
at twenty-seven) did the paintings 
on the walls of the Brancacci 
Chapel at Florence which stood as 
the model for all the artists of the 
Renaissance. Masolino, his teacher 
and another rare master, is here 
represented by his famous “Foun- 
dation of S. Maria Maggiore,” show- 
ing the Pope tracing the ground 
plan of the great church in the 
miraculously fallen snow which in- 
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dicated its site. Christ and the 
Madonna are shown above the 
heavy snow cloud, and a crowd of 
prelates and laymen stand around. 
The picture, which earned the high 
praise of no less a person than 
Michelangelo, is a fascinating work. 

A painter whose work we have 
not greatly noticed hitherto has 
sprung into popular fame from the 
walls of this room. This is Pesel- 
lino, a Florentine of the early half 
of the fifteenth century. He is here 
with three long panel pictures: one 
of “The Triumph of David and 
Saul”; one of the “Story of Gris- 
elda”; the last of “Episodes from 
the Life of St. Sylvester.” Many of 
us are doubtful whether the three 
paintings can possibly be from the 
same hand, for the “Griselda” has 
the hardcut rock forms which we 
associate with much more primi- 
tive painting, whilst the gay and 
crowded “David” is full of life in a 
manner we associate with later 
painting. The animals in the pro- 
cession of the “Triumph of David 
and Saul” are splendidly observed. 
The Florentines of this period were 
much given to organizing these 
splendid cavalcades, and the paint- 
ers put them into their work as 
Scripture subjects. One remembers 
the noted Benozzo Gozzoli at the 
Riccardi Palace in Florence, and we 
may wonder whether Gozzoli bor- 
rowed from this Pesellino who was 
a popular painter of cassoni (the 
trunks which were usually pre- 
sented to Florentine brides at their 
weddings). 

The north wall of this second 
gallery is a largesse of master- 
pieces. The lovely “Head of an 
Unknown Lady” by Pollaiuolo at- 
tracts great crowds. The organiz- 
ers of the Exhibition have asso- 
ciated this beautiful early Renais- 
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sance portrait with the Exhibition; 
making it, as it were, the sign 
manual on their publicity. Here in 
London we are familiar with it on 
Tube posters and in a hundred 
forms of reproduction, and truly 
no picture is more lovely than this 
quiet profile against its sky of 
broken blues and purples. The 
green gown with its crimson and 
gold embroidered sleeve, the dainti- 
ly beaded headdress, the simple 
ornament of pearls at her throat, 
everything about this picture is 
dainty, simple, and exquisite. Close 
by is the similar study said to be 
by Domenico Veneziano, but au- 
thorities are arguing that these 
two pictures so similar in style 
must be by the same artist. For 
us whose interest in art is that of 
its loveliness or its spiritual con- 
tent, it is sufficient that these two 
beautiful works bring to us in our 


bustling twentieth century so much 
of the grace of the fifteenth. 

Close to the heads are some fine 
works by Piero della Francesca. 
How poised and static this master 
always seems, as though his crea- 
tions belonged to some still world 


of the mind outside time. His 
figures are massive; they seem to 
have a life of their own in their 
own ideal world, and these fine 
Madonnas belong rather to the me- 
dieval altar-pieces, painted to stim- 
ulate worship of the Divine Mother 
than to his own period when the 
Madonna was being painted with 
so much more breathing humanity. 

At the end of this room and the 
beginning of the next we meet Bot- 
ticelli, most beloved of all Italian 
masters. The magnificent “Birth 
of Venus” remains unquestionably 
the greatest picture of the whole 
collection. Taken from a poem, 
the picture itself is a poem, exqui- 
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site and indescribable. Many of us 
think it looks better in its setting 
here than in the Botticelli room at 
the Uffizi Gallery; and this in no 
pride of our own gallery, for we 
are all complaining of the ground- 
work color of the walls in this par- 
ticular room. A trifle overshadowed 
by this masterpiece is Botticelli’s 
famous, “Calumny.” It has long 
been said to be an allegory of the 
unjust accusations against Savona- 
rola of whose cause Botticelli was 
so earnest a partisan, but a note 
in the catalogue asserts that it 
could not have been painted so 
late as to have reference to these 
events. Knowing Botticelli’s tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for the Do- 
minican’s cause, however, I should 
still incline to regard it as painted 
after 1498. It depicts the man 
dragged before the unjust judge by 
Calumny, whilst Ignorance and 
Superstition whisper their lies, and 
Hypocrisy and Deceit crown Cal- 
umny, and behind them stand Re- 
morse and the unheeded Naked 
Truth. Botticelli’s great allegory 
rebukes our erring human ways 
whatever may have been its origin. 

A near picture which is causing 
much attention is that treasure of 
the Brera, “The Dead Christ.” The 
Figure is shown extremely fore- 
shortened, looked at from beneath 
the wounded feet. I confess that 
my personal reaction is one of dis- 
like. It is a tour de force of paint- 
ing and draftsmanship, but the 
matter begins and ends there, and 
I sense no soul behind the picture. 
For Mantegna I turn to an exquisite 
little Madonna which I will dare to 
christen the Madonna of the Blue 
Veil. It is a small painting on 
canvas. The Madonna presses the 
Child’s cheek to her own with such 
a mixture of worship and mother 
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love that the picture is a little lyric 
in paint. 

This gallery is the home of the 
Giorgiones. Many of us are disap- 
pointed with the world famous 
“Tempest” landscape, but there is 
a wonderful “Portrait of a Young 
Man” from the Budapest Museum 
which has all the poetry and grace 
of this master. The wall is domi- 
nated by Titian’s great canvas of 
“Bishop Pesaro being presented to 
the Pope.” With it the full glory 
of Venetian color captures the Ex- 
hibition. The Venetians did not 
really enter this field of Italian art 
until the invention of oil color was 
perfected, for their climate was not 
kind to fresco and tempera. We 
have a few early masters making 
golden - background altar - pieces; 
then the Bellinis, particularly Gio- 
vanni with his deeply religious 


sense in every phase of his re- 


strained art; then, almost with a 
rush, the glory of Titian flaming 
in color from every canvas, depict- 
ing the opulent life of Venice. In 
this Exhibition no master is better 
represented. In this room alone 
there are eleven of his finest works 
including the so-called “Cornaro 
Family” which has just become a 
permanent possession of London. 
Close by we find the priceless 
Raphaels. The Exhibition has 
taught us to think anew of him 
as a portraitist, for the wall in- 
cludes the portraits of “Angelo 
Doni” and that of his wife, as well 
as the lovely head of “La Donna 
Velata.” Greatest of all the Raphael 
treasures, however, is the “Ester- 
hazy Madonna” loaned from Buda- 
pest. We would have liked the 
great “Sistine Madonna” from 
Dresden, but that was asking too 
much, and we see Raphael in his 
most simple pious mood in this un- 
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finished work from Hungary. Its 
wide landscape with feeling for 
space and open air proclaim Ra- 
phael an Umbrian; for these Um- 
brian painters loved the out-of- 
doors and always set their figures 
against the blue distant mountains 
of their beloved Tiber valley. Look- 
ing at this restrained and gentle 
picture we have it in our hearts 
to be sorry that his marvelously 
successful career in Florence and 
in Rome gave so much sophistica- 
tion to Raphael’s spirit, and we 
wonder anew whether the painting 
of the “Sistine Madonna” at the 
end of that brief life indicates that 
he was already turning back to the 
fountainhead of his inspiration in 
the simple faith of his native hill 
country. 

In the next gallery we are among 
the Venetian and Northern paint- 
ers: Crivelli, whose highly decora- 
tive works are so known and ap- 
preciated in America; Tura, a pupil 
of that school of Squarcione at 
Padua which taught its scholars to 
build up their figures as though 
they were sculpture, and who is 
conspicuously represented here by 
a massive “St. Giacomo” painted 
in such high relief that it has the 
illusion of advancing from _ its 
frame; Mantegna, the greatest pu- 
pil of that school, with a number 
of subject pictures. Still we have 
a wealth of Florentine work and of 
Umbrian. Perugino is here with a 
curious study of “God the Father,” 
seated in glory, surrounded by 
cherubim, holding the orb of the 
world in His right hand. A strange 
mind this master must have had, 
for although he was the greatest 
religious painter of his day it is 
said that he himself was almost an 
unbeliever. Nevertheless some love 
of beauty gave his work ecstasy, 
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and maybe he painted better than 
he knew. 

This room is singularly rich in 
works by Signorelli, and we re- 
member as we look at his wonder- 
ful studies of anatomy that he was 
Michelangelo’s master. The great 
study of “The Flagellation” is here, 
with the crooked smile of Pilate 
from his high throne. One other 
master whose work we have usually 
little chance to study and who is 
shown in this gallery in extraordi- 
nary richness is quaint Piero di 
Cosimo. Piero loved drawing curi- 
ous beasts and filled his paintings 
with such dragons, as we see here 
in his “Battle of the Centaurs” or 
his “Forest Fire” from which such 
monsters flee; but there are two 
interesting portraits by him in ex- 
ceedingly modern color exhibited 
as well. 

Venice and the North still holds 
the next gallery: Giovanni Bellini, 
Carpaccio, and certain pupils of 
Leonardo at Florence such as Bol- 
traffio and Luini having pride of 
place and popularity. Giovanni's 
exquisite half - length Madonnas 
which were a distinctive feature of 
Venetian painting attract us most; 
the one from the Bergamo Academy 
being, in my judgment, most at- 
tractive of all. The Virgin in a 
heavy cloak and hood is seated be- 
fore a heavy curtain beyond which 
on either side we glimpse an exten- 
sive landscape. This daring break- 
ing up of the background of the 
picture serves marvelously to con- 
centrate our attention upon the 
middle dark-toned section against 
which this most gracious of Madon- 
nas is posed. 

On the south walls of the room 
we are brought up against the dis- 
quieting personality of Leonardo. 
Not that he has any work there, 
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although his majestic cartoon of 
“The Virgin and Saint Anne” is in 
Gallery IX and marvelous wealth 
of his drawing in another room. 
But all his disciples were so influ- 
enced by his tricks with the heavy 
shadows; and that type of head 
which he found in its perfection 
in the “Mona Lisa” is shown again 
and again by the men who came 
under his sway. Boltraffio has a 
supremely lovely “Head of a Boy” 
here, so alive that we are almost 
waiting for it to move. There are 
more portraits as the centuries 
pass. Men had become more se- 
cure in their ways of living, their 
houses more richly furnished. The 
Church was not now the almost 
sole repository of great works of 
art, and although painting is still 
mainly religious there is an increas- 
ing secularism about it. 

That fine painter of good types, 
Moroni thrills us in the next room 
with his “Man in Pink,” and his 


' “Spanish Gentleman.” But it is the 


later Venetians who have our suf- 
frage now, for there is a fine “Holy 
Family” by Paolo Veronese, with 
the figures grouped in a noble pyra- 
mid composition against the walls 
of a ruin, and the young St. John 
playfully hiding beneath the Vir- 
gin’s blue cloak. It is interesting 
to notice how altogether human 
the Persons of sacred story have 
become, for in Veronese’s hands 
the Virgin is no more than a gra- 
cious lady, the Christ any lovable 
human child. That spirit of awe 
which marked the painters of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
has been lost somewhere on this 
journey towards technical perfec- 
tion. Tintoretto surprisingly re- 
vives it. This last great figure of 
Venetian painting was profoundly 
moved by the teaching of St. Igna- 














tius and the doctrines of the Society 
of Jesus. This revival of the 
Church in face of the growing ma- 
terialization of life appealed to the 
Venetian painter who was a great 
scholar and religious thinker as 
well as a fine artist; and he con- 
sciously consecrated his art to 
move men’s minds by the lure of 
beauty, and the deep love and 
pathos inherent in the Christian 
stcry. We understand the great 
canvases of the Venetian when we 
remember how much this operated. 

There is no possibility of dealing 
in this article with the hundreds 
of drawings and studies which have 
been brought together in the next 
two rooms. Suffice it to say that 
no collection in the world equals 
them, for every master almost is 
here represented by great works, 
including Michelangelo, Raphael, 
and Leonardo. Botticelli’s illustra- 
tions to Dante’s Purgatorio are not 
the least treasure. Leonardo’s self 
portrait from the Royal Library at 
Turin and quantities of his work 
loaned by King George from Wind- 
sor; exquisite Del Sarto’s; rare 
Verrocchios; these are but a few 
of the gems in a room which has 
for centerpiece a case of marvelous 
missals. 

After so much treasure the 
works of the artists of the follow- 
ing centuries must of necessity 
prove anti-climax even though 
their representation here is of the 
highest. Indeed, I should say that 
it was so high as to convey to the 
uninitiated a false impression of 
the standing of these artists of the 
Baroque, the Eclectics, the Natural- 
ists, Tenebrists, and the rest. They 
went to the common people for 
their types and they got superficial- 
ly striking effects by strong artifi- 
cial lighting. Looking at Caravag- 
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gio’s “David” where the young 
warrior is thrown out impression- 
istically against a background of 
absolute darkness, the light just 
catching the features of the giant 
head of Goliath which he carries, 
one thinks of Caravaggio as a cin- 
ema producer born out of due time. 
Again the truly fine “Atalanta” of 
Guido Reni, a marvelous composi- 
tion and study of racing nude 
figures, belongs in spirit to modern 
France. The exquisite “Portrait of 
his Mother” by this artist pleases 
one more lastingly, and one other 
charming work in this room is the 
Bronzino portrait of “Ugolino Mar- 
telli.” Italian art made a charming 
recovery with the landscape paint- 
ers of the eighteenth century and 
there are in the subsequent rooms 
some fine examples of Guardi and 
of Canaletto; whilst a final room 
gives us some pictures from the 
artists of the nineteenth century 
showing the encroachment of Im- 
pressionism and Pointillism upon 
this Italian art. Last treasure of 
all: in the Central Hall stand the 
“Davids” of Donatello, of Verroc- 
chio, and of Michelangelo, hinting 
at some of the glory of Italian 
sculpture which had its place along- 
side these achievements of paint- 
ing. 


As we leave this truly stupend- 
ous Exhibition we feel that we 
have not only been adventuring 
among masterpieces of art, but 
have watched the pageant of cen- 
turies of erowded and wonderful 
life. In the first four of those 
centuries the methods of thought 
of the Western world were estab- 
lished. They had their roots in the 
Christian religion; they evolved 
with the growing needs of man- 
kind into a practical as distinct 
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from a mystical interpretation of 
this. Italian art is thus an illus- 
trated story book of the pilgrimage 
of men’s minds and the history of 
the Church, for nothing is more re- 
markable than the way we can 
trace the growing thought of those 
days in these pictures. This art 
had been kept alive through the so- 
called “Dark Ages” by the work 
which the monks put into the serv- 
ice books and other manuscripts of 
the churches and monasteries as 
well as by the mosaics and icono- 
graphic altar paintings in the 
churches. When the teaching of 
St. Francis and that of St. Dominic 
carried forward in realms of feel- 
ing and of thought the whole 
Christian world, this art reflected 
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immediately the new burgeoning of 
men’s minds, and its greatest pe- 
riod was during those vivid cen- 
turies. As the Church expressed 
its vitality in Florence and Rome, 
Venice and the cities of the North 
by the building of glorious churches 
these artists covered their walls 
and filled their chapels with this 
adoration in art, and wealthy pa- 
trons vied with each other to ex- 
press their enthusiasm for the 
Church. Italian art is essentially 
religious art reflecting a period 
when, more than any other, men 
were concerned with the things of 
religion. It is the significance 
which lies behind this great Ex- 
hibition, and something of a chal- 
lenge to our own century. 





ISLE OF DESTINY 


By JEROME DONEGAN 


In ages past of earth’s dim primal youth, 
A land of promise rich, endowed by God, 
Lay softly slumb’ring in the western wave, 


An emerald in a sapphire sea. 


Her sons 


Of mystic mood, with eager ear caught up 

The music of the waves, that ceaseless broke 

In sounding thunder ’gainst her rocky shores, 

Or lapped in gentle murm’ring on her sands, 

And turned it into legends, fancy clothed, 

Yet charged with omens of an import deep: 

For nature’s mighty pageantry, for them 

Was but the formal symbol of a God, 

Who spoke in mystic language through these signs, 
Betokening his pleasure or his wrath. 
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Thus on the shores of that enchanted land, 

Or by her fairy lakes or valleys green, 

These mystic children walked, and ever dreamed 
Of hidden things that lay beyond this veil, 
Realities, as these were but the types; 

To them the unseen real, the seen unreal. 

Thus beckoned onward by the broken lights 

That fitful fell across the pall of gloom, 

They struggled forward, groping towards the dawn, 
The fuller day to break upon their sight. 


At length the hour ordained by His decree 

Who ceaseless watches o’er the fates of men, 
Showed full upon the changing dial of time. 

A prophet and a teacher from afar, 

With wisdom armed, and wonder working power 
Came, borne upon the bosom of the main, 

Whose mystic whisperings had their spirit stirred. 
Patrick his name, servant of God Most High, 
That mighty Being whom they darkly sought 

In Nature’s voice that spoke from wind and wave. 


Then like the high ambassador of Heaven, 

Stood Patrick forth before th’ assembled throng, 
And in the ear of druid, bard, and king 
Proclaimed the mysteries of the Living God. 

And as the wave of light across the sky 

Rolls back the darkness from the slumb’ring earth, 
So broke the mighty vision of the truth 

Within the spirit of that mystic race, 

Which upward leaped with swift exulting joy, 
To hail the message crowning all its hopes. 

And evermore throughout that destined isle, 
That glorious light with noonday splendor shines, 
No setting, no eclipse its radiance knows, 

Nor ever shall till time itself be done. 
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By Patrick J. Carrot, C.S.C. 


HEN the sponsors went to 

Cappa chapel with the Dono- 
van baby they were given no choice 
in the matter of a name. 

“He is to be called James,” said 
Michael, the father. 

“It could be Patrick after his 
uncle back at Ardagh,” suggested 
Mrs. Noonan an aunt. 

“It will be James after his 
mother’s father. I hope ye under- 
stand that.” 

“James is a good name surely,” 
assented Mr. Collins of the dispen- 
sary who acted as godfather. 

It happened that Canon Hurring- 
ton himself came out to baptize the 
baby, rather than the young curate. 
The Canon carried a degree from 
Louvain, or Innsbruck, or I don’t 
know where. He was learned and 
meticulous and disposed to flavor 
speech with a few shakes of Latin 
from the Fathers. 

“The name?” he 
poised pen. 

“James,” answered Michael the 
father. 

“Boanerges, or the son of Alphe- 
us?” 

“James, after his grandfather on 
the mother’s side.” 

“I know. But the patron saint— 
is he to be James the son of Alphe- 
us, or James Boanerges, the Son 
of Thunder?” 

“Son of what?” Michael’s 
thoughts were whirling. 

“Boanerges—the Greek for Son 
of Thunder.” 

“Sure let him be called Son of 
Thunder,” advised Mr. Collins. 
“He’s James anyhow, and the addi- 


asked with 


tion of Boanerges, or whatever ’tis, 
won’t do him any harm.” 

“All right,” agreed Michael. 

“Quite so,” said the Canon. 

So the baby was named James 
Boanerges, and later “Jimmy Thun- 
der” and finally “Thunder.” He 
was twelve by then, wholesome and 
with a pocket full of tricks. As 
good as any hurler in the Cappa 
boys’ team, besides helping Dick 
Fitz to do odd jobs after school. 
For Dick was orphaned at forty- 
eight, when his father and mother 
—each about a century — were 
taken out the long borheen only 
a month apart. Dick lived on his 
farm up on Craig’s hill, and did 
his own cooking, which was hard; 
and ate what he cooked, which was 
harder. There was a bog valley to 
the west of him, and south, rocky 
ridges as far as Cappa chapel. Now 
Thunder went over odd evenings 
after school to help Dick for three 
reasons. The first two were sug- 
gested to him by his mother and 
had to do with love of our neigh- 
bor. The third was less exalted 
but more alluring: whenever Thun- 
der did something Dick did not 
approve of, Dick always used lan- 
guage. And Thunder liked the 
languages. 

It was late October. One of 
those County Limerick October 
evenings when a blue haze rises out 
of the bogs, when dogs bark from 
distances, and the call of a child 
is distinct in the pauses. There 
was a hush over the waters of 
Loughane where two swans floated 
like boats adrift. Thunder had 
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just planted a hamper of turf in 
a corner of the kitchen and had 
added four sods to the fire. Dick 
hurried in from the cowhouse. 

“°*Tis Bess the dun cow is to be 
milked, Thunder, and you must 
keep her by the horns while I do 
the milking.” 

“With her head to the wind,” 
suggested Thunder. 

“Where is the wind from?” And 
Dick thrust a wet finger into the 
evening. “West. Direct west. 
And keep a good hand on her for 
fear there’d be trouble.” 

“O there won’t.” 

But Dick was not trusting Thun- 
der any more than the dun cow. 

“Will she roar when I touch 
her?” asked the holy innocent. 

“Don’t be a blhasted fool.” 

“Come, cow,” cooed Thunder 


when Dick was looking; but when 
Dick’s eyes were elsewhere he 


twisted her neck a trifle. She 
lurched viciously. 

“Boy, they’re putting the first 
stone on the jail will be your 
lodging when you’re old enough.” 

“Can I stop her from lurching 
and she wanting to lurch?” asked 
Thunder, rhetorically. A pause. 
“Can I, Dick?” 

“Will you shut your puss and 
keep a hand on her!” 

Dick took the three-legged stool 
and set to milking. Then presently 
there was the music of milk 
streams filling the pail. The dun 
cow kept her head windward and 
to the sunset, and Thunder held 
gentle hands on the white horns. 

“Isn’t it lovely the sun is back 
of the Deel? Isn’t it lovely, Dick?” 

“What is it you’re wanting?” 
And Dick paused suddenly in the 
song of the milk. 

“I was saying,” answered Thun- 
der slowly as he viewed the red 
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west, “I was saying as ’tis a lovely 
red sun is back of the Deel near 
Madigans.” 

“Whether "tis or no keep a hand 
on Bess. You can’t hold a cow 
with a sunset.” 

“A sunset will hold her better 
than a wind.” And Thunder 
whistled sharply into the dun 
cow’s ear. Bess reached back a 
rear leg with swift suddenness. 
Presently Dick looked out of milky 
eyes and saw a pail nearing earth 
after flight, and fragments of milk 
all over earth and air. 

Language followed. And Thun- 
der liked the languages, as has been 
hinted. 

“Don’t be blasphemeous, Dick. 
The priest said so.” 

“They’re planting the tree will 
make the gallows for you, you 
worst of the youngest devils!” 

“Could I keep a hand on the 
dun cow and she nearly blinded by 
the sunset? Could I, Dick?” 

Dick was about to order Thunder 
down the hill and around the bog 
and over flat fields to where Thun- 
der’s house stood in from the bor- 
heen. But he changed his mind. 

“Let her depart with the rest of 
the milk. Better she have it than 
the ground. Come in till we cut 
the turnips.” 

They went to the barn together, 
but for some reason Thunder felt 
a sinking of heart. Dick looked so 
ruefully at the cow and then at 
the empty pail, that all mirth went 
from the lad like a ghost at sunrise. 

“I’m sorry, Dick. "Twasn’t on 
Bess the harm was. "Twas on me. 
I whistled into her ear.” 

“Blhast you, shut up. The tree 
is growing will make your gallows.” 
The ghost of mirth returned. 

“Sure they were only planting 
the tree this minute.” 
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“Don’t I tell you to shut your 
puss and not say a single extra 
word. Everything you say puts 
me into an additional temper.” 

“But can’t we talk of the sunset? 
Look!” 

Yes. Back near Knockfeerna 
was a red circle shooting out red 
arrows. And then red tinted cloud 
rows stretched north and south, 
and looked like Dick’s hayfield in 
mid June when the hay had been 
raked into rows for the winning. 
And back near Walshes, old Tom’s 
Tomeen looked red as he led home 
the red mare along the headland 
of the red garden. And red sheep 
plucked late autumn grass around 
a red cairn of stones that stood in 
the middle of Paddy MacMahon’s 
red field. And back at Nantenan 
the post boy blew a red horn as he 
entered a red gate where Moll Fox 
kept the red foxes. 

Dick was silent. He lifted his 
hat and rubbed a hard palm across 
a forehead that was the gateway 
to a larger bald area above. 

“I like this kind of an evening, 
Dick. There’s no stir of trouble 
anywhere.” 

“If you would only be like it 
yourself, Thunder, the townland 
would be better.” 

“I can’t. The doctor says ’tis my 
nerves are loose.” 

“Then come into the barn and 
we'll cut the turnips.” 

The logic of this was not so ap- 
parent, but Thunder went anyhow 
leaving the sunset to vanish behind 
Knockpatrick. 

The lad was set to turning the 
handle of the turnip cutter, and 
put the half circle blade into mo- 
tion. Under this blade Dick gradu- 
ally inserted the turnips which 
were sliced to the required size 
and shape. And once a turnip 
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slipped out beyond the blade. 
Dick’s hand followed and was 
partly severed from the arm a 
little above the wrist. He fell over 
on the machine in a faint. Thunder 
saw and pulled up the blade. A 
half severed hand, a rushing of 
blood, and a man fallen over side- 
wise on the turnip cutter. All this 
lay within the circle of Thunder’s 
vision. 

“Virgin Mother, don’t think of 
my sins, but tell me what to do this 
minute!” 

Then he remembered what Jim 
Burns the bonesetter had told a 
group of the lads near the end of 
a hard hurling match when Martin 
Stokes had sprained his ankle: 
“When there’s a big cut, don’t go 
stanching it like a common gom- 
mol does with a bit of arag. Geta 
handkerchief or a rope and tie it 
tight above the region of the bleed- 
ing.” 

And so Thunder pulled out his 
pocket knife and cut a piece from 
the guiding rope attached to the 
winkers of Dick’s pony. He rushed 
back to Dick, conquered his blood 
fright and the awe one feels in the 
presence of unconsciousness. He 
thrust the rope around the arm, 
above the great wound, crossed 
hands and set one hand pulling 
against the other. Then Dick re- 
turned to consciousness. 

“Let me alone, Thunder. 
any use. I’m going surely.” 

“Don’t talk to me.” And Thun- 
der made the first knot. 

“Let me alone, I tell you. I 
can’t live with all the blood going 
out of me.” 

“Don’t talk, I’m telling you.” 
And Thunder made the second 
knot. 

It was a very tight rope that 
clutched Dick’s arm by now. As 


*Tisn’t 
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tight as it could be without wound- 
ing. In a little the blood flow 
ceased. 

“Come, Dick, we'd better go into 
the house.” 

The dazed Dick followed, lean- 
ing on Thunder, while the lad held 
up the partly severed hand to keep 
it in close contact with the arm. 
He placed a chair for this elemental 
man of the fields, spread a towel 
on the table on which he set the 
injured arm, then covered the big 
wound gently with a white cloth. 

“Maybe you have a little whis- 
ky?” 

Dick shook his head. 

“They finished it at the thrash- 
ing.” 

“Rest here and don’t stir. 
back.” 


I'll be 


Thunder is circling the bog like 
a fleet hound. His hurrying up the 


hill country to school, his hurling 


of Sundays, his rabbit chasing 
mornings, his long hours of search- 
ing in the bog for game that lay a- 
hiding, gave him a houndlike lope 
and an eye that missed little in the 
out-of-doors. He put his head over 
his own half door and shouted, 

“Mother!” 

“What is it now?” that quiet 
woman answered from the semi- 
darkness of an inner room. 

“Dick’s hand is nearly cut off, 
and he’s fainting from loss of 
blood.” 

When the mother came to the 
door with an exclamation and a 
question mark, Thunder was half 
way down to Hackett’s on his race 
to Askeaton for Doctor Fitzgerald. 
The mother took a pint of whisky, 
as the only first-aid she could 
think of, and crossed over to 
Craig’s hill. 

Thunder loped on bravely enough 
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through the darkness until he was 
going by the graveyard near Hunts. 
It was very dark there because of 
the trees, and the glory of the sun- 
set was vanished out of the west. 
The white headstones looked high 
and ghostly back of the low wall 
that ran along the road. There was 
no sound of car wheels coming or 
going to give Thunder a sense of 
company; no sign of man, woman 
or child anywhere. He thought of 
Tade Clancy and the white woman 
that met him not forty yards away 
from this very graveyard some 
months before as Tade declared 
only a night ago. Thunder began 
seeing things. The white grave- 
stones were moving up to the 
graveyard fence, solemn and slow, 
as white men with white, sinister 
faces. And presently James Boan- 
erges shrank to Jimmy Donovan, 
a boy of Cappa school who was 
seeing ghosts. He turned to run. 
He began to run actually. Shame- 
fully to run back over the way he 
had so bravely come. Then he 
thought of Dick Fitz the hill farmer 
with a partly severed hand hold- 
ing on for dear life to the arm from 
which it grew. And Jimmy Dono- 
van stopped. He turned face about 
and renewed his race for Doctor 
Fitzgerald. He grew back again to 
James Boanerges, Son of Thunder. 
He pulled his cap down over his 
eyes as he ran anew past the grave- 
yard toward town and the doctor. 
There were a million ghosts look- 
ing out over the graveyard ditch. 
White, terrible ghosts with terribly 
forbidding looks. There were tall 
men, without any heads, waving 
great, long arms. There were car- 
riages running upon him without 
any horses, and whips cracked; 
and the hands that cracked the 
whips were not attached to any 
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arms. The detached hands again 
brought back Dick Fitz, and the 
great gash in the flesh, and the 
blood rush. 

“Tl go anyhow, if there were a 
million more ghosts, and every one 
with a million more whips in a 
million more hands. Virgin most 
pure, Virgin most chaste, pray for 
me!” 

It was two minutes to eight 
o’clock exactly, when James Boan- 
erges Donovan hammered with the 
black knocker on Doctor Fitzger- 
ald’s street door. It arrested Doctor 
Fitzgerald in the act of telling 
Michael Hartigan, the rate collec- 
tor, that colds are due to infection 
and not to air drafts. 

Thunder panted his message. 

“A call, Hartigan,” said the doc- 
tor to the collector of rates. “But 
don’t carry the superstition that 
shut windows and a hot kitchen 
will keep infection out of your 
body.” 
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It was ten o’clock before Doctor 
Fitzgerald had finished his stitch- 
ing of Dick’s hand. Neighbors had 
come in with sympathy and offers 
of help. Canon Harrington himself 
had received word from some one 
or other and had hurried down the 
hills from Cappa. 

“T’ll have a nurse here to-morrow 
to watch against infection, and I'll 
be in again in the morning.” 

As the doctor stepped into his 
motor he volunteered to take the 
Canon home. On the way out the 
borheen the Canon observed: 

“It was admirable the way the 
little fellow rushed for you. A 
splendid example of ‘Amor Dei et 
hominum.’” 

“It was. But more admirable 
that he stopped the blood rush 
first.” 

There was a stray ass wondering 
whether he should cross the bor- 
heen and impede traffic. The doc- 
tor honked a threat. 
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By E.va FrRANc!s GILBERT 


Here, where the pointed pines are poised 
Like slender spires, there must be peace; 
Here, on this wide and windy hill, 

My heart from pain must find release. 


Here, where the stars seem standing still, 
Like silver dancers in a dream, 

Here, I must see things as things are, 
And not as things so often seem. 


Here, where the wandering west wind blows, 
Like wafted perfume, past each pine, 

Here, alone with Life and God, 

Myself must meet this soul of mine. 








SAINT CATHARINE OF SIENA 


By BisHop SHAHAN 


F the twenty-seven canonized 

saints of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, registered in Butler, eight 
come from Tuscany. Four of these 
belong to Siena, a boy, two nobles, 
and a girl of the people, Catharine 
Benincasa (1347-1380), the twenty- 
fifth child of a kindly, sensible, and 
prosperous wool-dyer. St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena, famous apostle of the 
“Holy Name,” stands well within 
the range of the conditions under 
which grew up these flowers of 
Christian perfection. Not less im- 
pressive is the great number of 
fourteenth-century “Blessed,” men 
and women, whom “Old Siena, 
City of the Virgin” begat and 
yet venerates. Thirty miles away 
its rival Florence offers an arch- 
bishop, St. Andrew Corsini, the 
splendid chapels of whose family 
yet honor both Florence and Rome; 
also St. Juliana Falconieri, whose 
family built for the Servites of the 
city their glorious “Annunziata,” 
both scions of aristocratic houses, 
and personal witnesses of the ex- 
traordinary career of the dyer’s 
daughter. 

From the walls of Siena is visi- 
ble the lordly mound on which 
rises Montepulciano, choicest vin- 
tage of Italy and home of Bellar- 
mine, whence the fame of its dear 
St. Agnes had long penetrated all 
the “contrade” of Siena. Catharine 
entered public life about the time 
that died her holy fellow-citizen, 
Giovanni Colombini, founder of the 
“Gesuati’”’ and a near replica of the 
“Poverello.” In the year of her 
birth St. Bernard, of the proud 
house of the Ptolomei, died, after 


creating with his vast wealth in the 
neighboring hill country the mar- 
velous monastery of Monte Oliveto, 
and endowing Italy with those 
white-robed silent monks whose 
spirit Paul Bourget immortalized, 
and who stand out so picturesquely 
in the great frescoes of Luca Signo- 
relli and Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, 
paintings that glorify forever the 
monastic pile of red brick that rises 
with such majesty above the dark 
cypresses and the savage marly 
clefts of the lonely landscape. Far 
away, but still Tuscan, lie the green 
slopes of Monte Amiata, in whose 
Benedictine cloisters was long 
treasured the famous “Codex Amia- 
tinus.” Within the horizon also 
are the airy heights of Montal- 
cino and the shallow waters of 
classic Thrasymene. Southward, on 
the Tuscan rim, rises lonely and 
mysterious Volterra, shadowy par- 
ent of both Rome and Siena. Over 
it all lies the delicate brooding 
charm of that Val d’Orcia whose 
fields and woods, birds and flowers, 
were a natural source of the glad- 
ness that ever enlivened the heart 
of Catharine. 

It is in this Tuscany, so delicate- 
ly “illuminated” by Maurice Hew- 
lett, amid such scenes of romantic 
nature, such noble surroundings of 
religion, sanctity and art, such 
straining energies of the new social 
order, that began the career of the 
most remarkable woman of medie- 
val Europe. Her personal influence, 
religious, political, literary, and ar- 
tistic, is felt even yet, and vividly, 
in every degree and in every phase 
of our Christian life. In the Para- 
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diso (xi, 53-54), Dante wrote thus 
of his beloved Assisi: 


“Non dica Ascesi, che direbbe corto, 
Ma Oriente, se proprio dir vuole.” 


Given the force, charm, and zeal of 
the new “Catharinism,” it is far from 
improbable that another “Orient” is 
rising above Siena, even as Catha- 
rine once saw Jesus Christ in pon- 
tifical splendor above the walls of 
San Domenico. 

Modern Catharine “literature,” 
mostly of the highest character, 
grows apace. More than one hun- 
dred lives of the great Tertiary 
have been published to date, recent 
works like those of Gardner, Jér- 
gensen, and Curtayne ranking 


among the best modern “exhibits” 
of hagiography, even from a strictly 
literary point of view worthy of a 
top shelf among the “best sellers” 


of the day. The toilsome studies 
of such “Catharinists” as Grotta- 
nelli, Misciattelli, and Taurisano, to 
mention only a few among numer- 
ous writers of distinction, are bear- 
ing good fruit. A “Chair of Saint 
Catharine” has been founded in the 
University of Siena, that recalls the 
Dante Chair founded at Bologna for 
Boccaccio. An Association of “Cate- 
rinati” publishes annually at Siena, 
for the last decade, a volume of 
new texts, essays, critical studies, 
bibliography, and _ miscellaneous 
“curiosa” that ranks very high in 
the rich output of medieval matter 
that now clutters the work table of 
the historian. Her annual feast, in 
the sweet heyday of Italian spring, 
an ever-recurrent staging of her 
spectacular career, takes on regu- 
larly the character of a splendid 
pageant, religious, artistic, and lit- 
erary. In it “Old Siena, City of 
the Virgin,” seems resurgent for an 
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hour. Amid music, flowers, and 
song the golden frescoes of Pintu- 
ricchio quit the great sacristy of 
the cathedral, Piccolimini pope and 
cardinals at their head, live again 
in every delightful piazza, and surge 
tumultuously around the historic 
palaces of the wonderful little city- 
state. All visitors to the city agree 
in praising the piety, kindliness, 
and good will that Catharine be- 
queathed to her “popolo” as a fra- 
grant memory of her Christlike 
love of all mankind. 

Born within the shadow of the 
medieval pile of San Domenico, and 
within earshot of Fontebranda’s 
falling waters, Catharine spent the 
first decades of her youth in the 
very heart of the “popolo” of Siena. 
In her teens she was the merriest 
child of the piazza. It was fortu- 
nate that an orphaned relative of her 
parents, Tommaso della Fonte, was 
long an inmate of the dyer’s house- 
hold. Later he became a Domini- 
can friar, and her first confessor. 
At some early date he had the idea 
of jotting down odds and ends 
about the childhood of Catharine 
that kept on growing in number 
and value. Eventually he dictated 
this precious material to another 
friar of his order. Though lost in 
the original, this unique matter has 
passed over variously into the fas- 
cinating but incomplete life that 
Raymond of Capua, Master-Gen- 
eral of the Dominicans, and her 
life-long confessor and director, 
completed at Venice in 1395. 

Another Dominican, Tommaso 
Caffarini, added considerable ma- 
terial to the life by Brother Ray- 
mond, and to his own death (1434) 
was busied in gathering and pre- 
serving all available details. To 
these domestic reminiscences, quite 
rare for a medieval saint, may be 











added the document known as the 
“Miracoli,” an account of the search- 
ing official examination in 1374 by 
the Dominican authorities at Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence concern- 
ing the many extraordinary religi- 
ous facts commonly reported 
through Tuscany about Catharine, 
then for several years a Dominican 
Tertiary. In this process Catharine 
herself was questioned, also her 
women friends among the Tertia- 
ries, and her secretaries, a unique 
group of young noblemen of Siena 
who at an early date in her public 
career were attracted to her, and 
remained faithful to the end. One 
outcome of this process has been 
recently edited in a popular form 
by the brilliant Dominican “Catha- 
rinist” P. Innocenzo Taurisano 
(Rome, 1922), as the Fioretti di 
Santa Catarina da Siena. We owe 
a delightful German version to Dr. 
J. Mumbauer (Freiburg, 1923). 
Both little works are a not un- 
worthy replica of the famous golden 
mirror of pure Franciscanism. 

In this way has been preserved 
with substantial accuracy much 
edifying knowledge of the early 
days of Catharine, among other 
things the famous Vision of Jesus 
Christ to the six-year-old child, in 
which He appeared to her with 
miter and pontifical robes, throned 
above the stumpy tower of San Do- 
menico, between St. Peter, St. Paul, 
and St. John the Evangelist. To this 
day a fresco and an inscription con- 
secrate the site of the apparition. It 
is also from these first-hand sources 
that we learn many familiar details 
of her childish piety, her abun- 
dant charities to the poor, her un- 
worldly temper and ascetic prac- 
tices, the mother’s anxiety to see 
her well married and out of the 
way, her degradation to family 
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drudge and her domestic impris- 
onment, her sensible father’s pro- 
tection, the growing curiosity of the 
quarter and the city about her fasts 
and visions, the infallible Sienese 
“flair” for sanctity, the persecu- 
tions of curious or jealous eccle- 
siastics, the winning ways of the 
gentle smiling maiden with all who 
approached her. Here, too, is pre- 
served the record of the intimate 
dealings of her soul with Jesus 
Christ, His intimate and vivid pres- 
ence never broken, her mystic es- 
pousals with Jesus Christ, and the 
marvelous ring visible only to her- 
self, her subsistence on the Blessed 
Sacrament alone, her reception of 
the Stigmata, “not bloody but lu- 
minous,” in the words of Urban 
VIII. (1630), the exchange of her 
heart with that of Jesus Christ, her 
mystic death and return to life. 

In these venerable records of 
friends, neighbors, and associates 
we learn of the sufferings which 
her intense charity and her con- 
suming love of neighbor brought 
her, of the jealousies and humilia- 
tions which her frequent ecstasies 
occasioned, of her réle as peace- 
maker between the factions that en- 
sanguined the political life of Siena, 
of her charitable service in the vast 
city hospital of the Scala. One 
must remember that Siena was yet 
a free medieval state, much larger 
in territory than the actual prov- 
ince, with its own seaboard that 
Montgomery Carmichael has so pic- 
turesquely described. Its fierce war- 
seamed countenance was yet set 
hard against Florence, and it was 
riotously independent of German 
emperor, French king or Ghibelline 
noble. It is worth while remem- 


bering that the youth of Catharine 
was spent amid the lurid scenes of 
the Black Death that ravaged ter- 
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ribly the population, prosperity, 
and energy of this medieval city- 
state, little only in territory, but 
in pride of life, civic spirit and 
achievement the equal of Athens or 
Corinth. One has only to gaze upon 
the impossible lines of the gigantic 
cathedral that the citizens were ac- 
tually building (1348) when the 
Black Death broke their noble 
spirit. A remnant of its far-flung 
walls is yet visible. The actual 
cathedral, a gem of Italian Gothic, 
is only the transept of the edifice 
begun when Catharine was in the 
cradle, and is a poor excuse for the 
vision that once swam before the 
eyes of the nobles, merchants, and 
“popolo” of opulent and ambitious 
Siena. 

The political life of Catharine, 
from 1367, was dominated by two 
ideas, the return of the papacy to 
Rome and the recovery of the Holy 
Ur- 


Land by means of a crusade. 
ban V. (1362-1370) had already at- 
tempted the first, but after three 
years of ineffectual residence in 
Rome, had returned to Avignon, 


where he died the same year. The 
glowing words of Petrarch and the 
heart-rending appeals of St. Bridget 
of Sweden had been in vain, nor 
could he be comforted by the thor- 
ough pacification of the papal state 
by Cardinal Albornoz, Spain’s great- 
est political genius, and whose new 
civic legislation, the famous “Con- 
stitutiones Algidianz,” served the 
papacy efficiently until the French 
Revolution. His successor, Gregory 
XI., a great Limousin noble, mild, 
scholarly and peaceful, but timid 
and irresolute, was firmly convinced 
of his duty to return to Rome. Flor- 
ence, meanwhile, suspicious of pa- 
pal designs on her territory and in- 
dependence, was striving to rouse 
Central Italy against the pope, and 
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had been met by a general excom- 
munication. It occurred soon to 
the Florentines to send Catharine 
to Avignon with a plea for with- 
drawal of the excommunication 
that was hurting severely the com- 
mercial interests of the city. Meet- 
ing with no success on this score, 
she was all the more eager to move 
Gregory to return to Rome. In the 
end he yielded, left Avignon reluc- 
tantly and without display, and ar- 
rived at Rome by way of the Tiber, 
landing at St. Paul’s quay January 
16, 1377. 


“Though St. Peter’s was reached 
only at dusk,” says Miss Curtayne, 
“eight hundred torches lighted the 
way in the vast square. When 
Gregory rode in to this place of 
‘glorious memories,’ the history of 
the Christian world also came to a 
turning-point. He was not happy, 
being spent with fatigue and full of 
fears. But he had one consolation: 
it was the reassurance he had heard 
so often from Catharine: ‘Go man- 
fully; it is God who moves you.’” 


On her visit to Avignon Catharine 
was accompanied by a large party, 
twenty-three in all, among them 
three of her beloved Tertiaries, her 
Dominican confessor, Raymond of 
Capua, and her favorite secretary, 
Stefano Maconi. This was Catha- 
rine’s short hour of triumph, but she 
was destined to pay for it in coin of 
failure, for it led to the Great Schism 
(1378-1417) that rent the Western 
Church for nearly forty years. 

- Meantime, however, this young 
woman of thirty had accomplished 
by dint of her superb faith, her 
vigorous will, her virile energy, and 
her almost lyrical emotional ap- 


1Alice Curtayne, St. Catherine of Siena 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.), p. 118. 
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peals, what statesmen and saints, 
poets and theologians, had wretch- 
edly failed to accomplish during 
the greater part of a century that 
was alive at every turn with grave 
situations that needed constantly 
a pope at the wheel of his own 
ship and in waters familiar to his 
ancient dynasty. 

The idea of a crusade was by no 
means Catharine’s own. From the 
beginning it was a papal enterprise, 
though too often wretchedly secu- 
larized. The Holy See had never 
abandoned its key-idea of the res- 
toration of the Holy Land to Chris- 
tian control, and the radiation 
therefrom of the divine memories 
of Jesus Christ, His Apostles, and 
the beginnings of the Christian re- 
ligion. In her youth Catharine 
would have often heard among the 
women of Fontebranda and on the 
steps of San Domenico about the 
latest brave efforts to wrest Alex- 
andria and Smyrna from Islam, to 
curb Moslem piracy along the Med- 
iterranean coasts, and to succor the 
little Christian kingdom of Cyprus 
and strengthen its rulers and states- 
men as a buffer tothe growing vigor 
and ambition of Moslem advance 
on Asia Minor and Constantinople. 
She writes, therefore, with joy to 
Bernabé Visconti and to Sir John 
Hawkwood, greatest villains of a 
bad century, begging them to cease 
their warfare on their Christian 
brethren and draw their swords 
against the infidel. She seeks to 
interest the King of France in the 
crusade, and begs him to make 
peace with England in order that 
the “dolce mistero del santo passa- 
gio” may not be delayed. 

And when at last Gregory XI. 
moved, practically, in the matter of 
a new crusade, and called for reports 
on popular feeling from the heads 
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of the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders, Catharine caught new fire. 
Letters of burning eloquence went 
off to the Queen of Naples, the Re- 
public of Genoa, the Governor of 
Sardinia, and to other rulers. They 
were asked to “lift up the standard 
of the most Holy Cross in their 
hearts, that we may all go together 
to die for Christ.” To one of the 
Italian war-lords she wrote as fol- 
lows: “I write you not to be negli- 
gent nor tardy when the Holy 
Father raises the Standard of the 
most Holy Cross and orders the 
sweet and most holy expedition. I 
beseech you by the love of Christ 
crucified to await with gladness and 
desire the invitation to these sweet 
nuptials where impurity will be left 
behind, and the soul, free from sin 
and penalty, will be fed at the 
Table of the Lamb.” 

The Letters of Catharine are 
nearly four hundred in number, 
though many were of course lost 
before the official collection of them 
made on occasion of a formal Vene- 
tian process of 1412 to 1416, when 
the Dominicans were called on by 
the ecclesiastical court of that city 
to justify their growing public ven- 
eration of the great Tertiary. It is 
interesting to learn that of the four 
copies made of this long lost orig- 
inal collection one was placed un- 
der her head in San Domenico, on 
the occasion of her canonization by 
Pius II. in 1461. Of this extensive 
correspondence only six letters are 
known to have been composed and 
written by her own hand. Even 
these, like the rest of the corre- 
spondence, are copies made by her 
secretaries. Not a single word writ- 
ten by the hand of Catharine has 
reached us. Of the aforesaid six, five 
are preserved with the greatest ven- 
eration at Siena. The Jesuit church 
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at Oxford boasts of the sixth, re- 
cently acquired. Catharine certain- 
ly wrote with her own hand some 
pages of her Dialogue, also two 
famous letters toward the end of 
her life to her confessor, Raymond 
of Capua, not to speak of a letter 
to Stefano Maconi. It is in a letter 
to this secretary that in her inimita- 
ble artless way she gives her own 
account of how she learned to write. 
Tommaso Caffarini tells us that be- 
ing one day at Rocca d’Orcia she 
found in a room a little pot of cin- 
nabar used for making red initials, 
a pen and parchment. At sight of 
these materials she was inspired to 
try and write, and did write in a 
neat and legible hand, the nine well- 
known lines “O Spirto Santo, vieni 
nel mio cuore,” etc., either her own 
composition or a reminiscence of 
some chant or poem. We must re- 
member that writing was yet a rare 


accomplishment for the laity, par- 
ticularly for women of the people. 
In a long and intimate letter to 
Stefano Maconi from Rocca d’Orcia 
in the autumn of 1377 she says: 


“This letter and another that I 
sent you, I have written with my 
own hand on the Isola della Rocca, 
with many sighs and abundance of 
tears, so that they, though seeing, 
saw not; but I was full of wonder 
at myself and at the goodness of 
God, considering His mercy to- 
ward the creatures that possess 
reason, and His providence, which 
so abounded toward me that, for 
my refreshment, since I was de- 
prived of this consolation which 
through my ignorance I did not 
possess, He had given me and pre- 
pared me to receive the faculty of 
writing; in order that, descending 
from the heights I might have 
somewhat wherewith to relieve my 
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heart, that it might not burst, since 
He does not wish to draw me yet 
from this darksome life. In a won- 
drous way He set it for me in my 
mind, even as the master does to 
the child when he gives him the 
copy. Thus, as soon as you had 
left me, with the glorious evangel- 
ist John and Thomas of Aquino, I 
began to learn in my sleep. For- 
give me for writing too much, for 
my hands and my tongue are in 
tune with my heart.” 


This in her thirtieth year. 
Though other friends, among them 
some Tertiaries, served her occa- 
sionally, she made use mostly of 
three secretaries, young noblemen 
of Siena, Neri di Landoccio, Ste- 
fano Maconi, and Francesco Mala- 
volti. She was capable of dictating 
several letters at a time, on differ- 
ent subjects, without confusion or 
duplication. In the fine script, yet 
preserved, of Stefano Maconi one 
sees the native model from which 
could be taken the perfect italics of 
the first Aldine editions. 

Brother Raymond tells us that 
she had learned to read by divine 
help. Failing to acquire the alpha- 
bet that in childhood one of her own 
sisters tried to teach her she prayed 
to God as follows: “Lord, if it be 
agreeable to Thee that I may know 
how to read, in order that I may re- 
cite the Divine Office and sing Thy 
praises, vouchsafe to teach me what 
I cannot learn of myself.” God 
heard her prayer, and so well that 
she was able to read any kind of 
writing as quickly and easily as the 
most experienced person. We are 
told that in her chapel at San Do- 
menico she was wont to read the 
Psalms with her Divine Spouse, a 
dear memory preserved there by an 
inscription and a fresco. 











The Letters of Catharine, though 
a few (31), were printed at Bologna 
in 1492, were first printed as a “cor- 
pus” at Venice in 1500, 350 in num- 
ber, apart from foreign matter. 
The most serviceable edition to 
date is that of the great seven- 
teenth-century “Catharinist,” Giro- 
lamo Gigli of Siena, being the sec- 
ond and third volumes of his six 
volume edition (1707-1754) of her 
writings. In the literary warfare be- 
tween the “Cruscanti’”’ of Florence 
and the people of Siena this work 
met a tragic fate, being condemned 
by the infallible tribunal of Floren- 
tine lexicography to be burned at 
the stake for intolerable presump- 
tion as to the purity of Catharine’s 
diction. In 1860 Niccold Tommaséo 
reproduced, in four volumes, with 
some modifications, the text of 
Gigli, reprinted by Misciattelli in 
six volumes (Siena, 1912). The 
text of Gigli itself is said to be sadly 
corrupt and mutilated, owing in 
considerable measure to the igno- 
rance, feelings, and squeamishness 
of transcribers. The notes of P. 
Burlamacchi are valuable. A crit- 
ical edition of the Letters is 
awaited from the pen of Matilda 
Fiorilli, to whom we owe the recent 
critical edition of the Dialogue.? 
Writing in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia Professor Gardner says: 


“It is impossible in a few words to 
give an adequate conception of the 
manifold character and contents of 
the Letters of Catharine. They are 


2Miss Vida D. Scudder published in 1905 an 
English version of a number (64) of the Let- 
ters, with a sympathetic introduction (fourth 
reprint, New York, 1927). See also her Disci- 
ple of a Saint, being the imaginary biography 
of Raniero di Landoccio dei Pagliaresi (New 
York, 1927, third printing). There is a French 
version by’ P. Bernadot, O.P., of her Lettres 
au B. Raymond de Capoue (Saint Maximin, 
Var, 1923), and another, in logical order, by 
P. H. Michel, Les plus belles Lettres de Sainte 
Catherine de Sienne (Paris, 1927). 
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the most complete expression of 
her many-sided personality. While 
those addressed to popes and sov- 
ereigns, rulers of republics and 
leaders of armies are documents of 
priceless value to students of his- 
tory, many of those written to pri- 
vate citizens, men and women in 
the cloister or in the world, are as 
fresh and illuminating, as wise and 
practical in their advice and guid- 
ance for the devout Catholic to-day 
as they were for those who sought 
her counsel while she lived. Others, 
again, lead the reader to mystical 
heights of contemplation, a rarified 
atmosphere of sanctity in which 
only the few privileged spirits can 
hope to dwell.” 


Of the five letters written to 
Messer Ristoro, Mother Augusta 
Drane says that they “form a series 
by themselves, and contain a body 
of instructions for the sanctifica- 
tion of people living in the world, 
which for their prudence and prac- 
tical wisdom have never been sur- 
passed.” Naturally one is most in- 
terested in the letters addressed to 
her ecclesiastical correspondents, 
popes, cardinals, bishops and prel- 
ates of various degrees, to monks 
and nuns and hermits. It is a 
unique assembly gathered in spirit 
before the tribunal of this slender, 
willowy, white-robed virgin. In the 
name of God and in the spirit of 
the Catholic Church whose servants 
they are, and whose bread they are 
eating, she puts them through a 
questionnaire pointed and search- 
ing beyond belief. Her high sense of 
what God’s word means for them, 
person and office, is appalling in 
its baldness and vigor. Her theol- 
ogy is impeccable, whether imbibed 
from habitual association with Do- 
minican scholars and professors, 
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from the daily preaching and direc- 
tion of San Domenico, or infused 
from above in her intimate collo- 
quies with Jesus Christ. Her moral 
rule falls straight and correct across 
the daily thought and life of her 
people. She comes before us like 
one of those queenly figures of Jus- 
tice that grace the portal of some 
medieval cathedral, calm and in- 
scrutable, but with lips and eyes 
that betray a heart of knowledge 
and pity. In particular, her letters 
to Gregory XI. and Urban VI. are 
studies in applied psychology of 
fourteenth-century ecclesiastics. 
What thoughtful shadings in her 
approaches to the well-bred, deli- 
cate, and refined Frenchman and 
her appeals to the hard mind and 
the stubborn and suspicious heart 
of the Calabrian canonist! 

In his stately life of St. Catharine 
Professor Gardner tells us that her 
spiritual and mystical writings 


“rank among the classics of her be- 
loved native land, and hold, in- 
deed, a position of unique impor- 
tance in the literature of the four- 


teenth century. . . . Her language 
is the purest Tuscan of the golden 
age of the Italian vernacular, as far 
as possible removed from Petrarca’s 
would-be Ciceronian Latin; her elo- 
quence is spontaneous and un- 
sought; at times, in her letters as 
in the Dialogue, the richness of the 
writer’s ideas is such that the ra- 
pidity and ardour of her thoughts 
outleap the bounds of speech, met- 
aphor follows close upon meta- 
phor, one image has hardly been 
formed when another takes its 
place, until logic and grammar are 
swept away in the flood and torrent 
of impassioned words.” 


Mr. Thorold says finely: “In the 
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Dialogue we have a great Saint, one 
of the most extraordinary women 
who ever lived, treating in a man- 
ner so ordinary and familiar as at 
times to become almost colloquial, 
of the elements of practical Chris- 
tianity. Passages occur frequently 
of lofty eloquence, and also of such 
literary perfection, that this book 
is held by critics to be one of the 
classics of the age and land which 
produced Boccaccio and Petrarch. 
To-day in the streets of Siena the 
same Tuscan idiom can be heard, 
hardly altered since the days of St. 
Catherine.” 


The foremost critics of Italy 
unite in praise of her literary mer- 
its. Niccold Tommaséo says that 
“in her writings are found that 
profound harmony of sounds and 
clear ideas that appeals equally to 
the imagination and the reason. In 
this way every word becomes an 
historical monument, a little ideal 
world. Such harmony is particu- 
larly noticeable in Virgil, nor do I 
know among writers of prose any 
‘anima virgiliana’ more remarkable 
than Catharine. Her sustained and 
affectionate introspection, and her 
chaste ever-busy virtue, beget nat- 
urally a fine verbal charm and 
reveal to her the secrets of all 
literary art.” Gino Capponi _ re- 
proves his own Florence for its 
neglect of the marvelous girl of 
Siena, and declares that she is “a 
great writer, and truly more noble 
and more natural than Boccaccio.” 
Francesco de Sanctis praises her 
“clear and deep intuition, her ex- 
quisite feeling, and the perfect sin- 
cerity of her faith; through them 
she endowed Italian literature with 
an artistry at once new and deli- 
cate.” 

Poetry, pure and unconscious, is 
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always at high flood in the writings 
of Catharine. Even dull ears catch 
the delicate verbal music of her 
tumultuous rhetoric and the fre- 
quent dithyrambic note of her out- 
bursts of appeal, reproach and 
prayer. It is the same soft liquid 
vernacular that in her day re- 
sounded constantly in and about 
San Domenico and around Fonte- 
branda, in the musical “laudi” and 
the loud vocal devotions of a pious 
and emotional “popolo.” Her love 
of flowers crops out frequently in 
all her writings, likewise her devo- 
tion to the old “castelli” of Isola 
della Rocca and Belcaro, the latter 
a gift from an admirer. She de- 
lights also in gardens, and can find 
no lovelier term for the Roman 
Church than to call it a “garden.” 
Her Roman letters, in particular, 
are dated from “the garden.” She 
calls two contending factions the 
red and the white rose, and it has 
been thought that the English 
Wars of the Roses borrowed the 
symbol from her by way of Lancas- 
trian free-lances of Sir John Hawk- 
wood who, in Catharine’s day, often 
harried Tuscan territory. 

The famous Dialogue, often 
known as the Book of Divine Provi- 
dence is her own composition, 
taken down from her lips while in 
ecstatic condition by her secretaries 
Neri di Landoccio, Stefano Maconi, 
and Francesco Malavolti. She had 
given them rendezvous for that 
purpose at a hermitage in the vicin- 
ity of Siena. There during five 
days, October ninth to fourteenth, 
1378, walking about in the garden, 
she poured forth these most 
extraordinary meditations, to this 
date never paralleled. The work af- 
fects the form of a dialogue between 
the Eternal Father and a deeply ear- 
nest soul, none other than Catharine 
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herself. As finally edited, it falls 
into five Treatises, to which were 
given the names of Discretion, 
Prayer, Tears, Divine Providence, 
and Obedience. It is really a sum- 
mary of all the teachings of Cath- 
arine, oral and written. The range 
of its thought is vast, and its con- 
tent often profoundly mystical. 
Nevertheless, she does not fail oc- 
casionally to use plain and direct 
speech, and to emphasize her ideas 
and wishes in clear and incisive 
terms. She passes in review the 
whole spiritual life of man, often 
in picturesque diction. She is 
never vague, however deep her 
considerations. Its dominant theme 
is the love of God and neighbor, 
the duties of humility, self-abase- 
ment and renunciation, obedience 
to the divine will, to Holy Church 
and its ministers... The Blessed 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the infi- 
nite condescension of Jesus Christ 
and His glorious Passion, run like 
bright threads through the long 
work. it was soon translated into 
Latin by brother Raymond and her 
disciples, and thus obtained the 
widest circulation. In the recent 
critical edition of Matilda Fiorilli 
(Bari, 1912), the Italian original 
fills four hundred octavo pages. 
We owe an English version of 
the stupendous book from the origi- 
nal Italian to Mr. Algar Thorold 
(London, 1925), with an excellent 
introduction; also a new French 
version (complete) to P. Hurtaud, 


8The little work known as Short Dialogue 
on Consummate Perfection, first printed in 
Latin at Lyons (1552), and freely translated 
by Mother Augusta Drane, is not accepted by 
Professor Gardner for lack of external testi- 
mony. Pére Hurtaud, O.P., rejects it for 
a similar reason, and adds that it has not 
the style, color, accent, or the devouring flame 
of her genuine writings. It seems, however, 
that Italian versions of it have been found, 
dating from the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It might be a full summary of her 
teaching made by some disciple. 





O.P. (Paris, 1913). An earlier 
English version was made for the 
Brigittine nuns of Syon Abbey by 
their chaplain, Brother Dane James, 
but from the Latin of Brother Ray- 
mond. It was published by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde (London, 1519) as 
The Orcharde of Syon. It is in this 
work that the reforming zeal of 
Catharine, all her burning appeals 
to Pope Gregory and Pope Urban, 
come to a head. The ten chapters 
of the “Treatise of Tears” are the 
most cruel indictment ever made of 
the ecclesiastical disorders of the 
fourteenth century, at least in Italy. 
Its circulation, however, either in 
numerous manuscripts or later in 
print, was never prohibited, doubt- 
less in the hope that such a castiga- 
tion at the hand of an innocent 
and saintly woman, and put by her 
in the mouth of the Eternal Father, 
must accomplish an eventual ref- 
ormation in a land torn by frequent 
pest, universal petty wars, fierce 
feuds and factions, malicious her- 
esy, and all the cruel arts by 
which the “tyrant” was establish- 
ing himself in every fair city of the 
peninsula. Dante’s terrible cry: 


“Ahi serva Italia, di dolore ostello, 

Nave senza nocchiere in gran tem- 
pesta, 

Non donna di provincie, ma bor- 
dello” 


was never more true than in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, 
at whose beginning he had penned 
these ominous words, and at whose 
close the national disaster was 
complete. 

Apropos of these “bleeding” 
pages one must remember that 
for Catharine the reformation of 
Catholic life, ecclesiastical and lay, 
was a no less substantial duty of 
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the pope than his return to Rome 
and his efficient leadership of a 
genuine crusade. Miss Scudder 
says truly that “honest and vigor- 
ous criticism of the Church Visible 
is, in the mind of the Catholic phil- 
osopher, entirely consistent with 
loyalty to the sacerdotal theory. 
. . . To imagine Catherine with- 
out faith in the Visible Church, 
and the God-given authority of the 
Vicar of Christ, is to imagine an- 
other woman. Catherine of Siena’s 
place is with Savonarola, not with 
Luther.” 

Even while Catharine was pour- 
ing forth in mystic speech her 
wonderful Dialogue, the Great 
Schism, of which she was to be the 
first victim, had broken. The re- 
bellious cardinals of Urban VI. had 
rejected him in favor of a French 
cardinal, Robert of Geneva, whose 
name of Clement VII. was a slogan, 
meant clearly to announce return 
to Avignon with all its conse- 
quences and to let the Romans 
know what they might expect from 
the “Butcher of Cesena.” Pope Ur- 
ban, knowing Catharine since her 
visit to Avignon, and appreciating 
rightly the value of her counsel, 
influence, and prayers, invited her 
officially to Rome. Catharine ar- 
rived at the end of November, 1378, 
and took up her residence not far 
from Saint Peter’s, still the vener- 
able edifice out of whose womb, so 
to speak, had come the Middle 
Ages. She was accompanied by her 
little “famiglia,” a number of her 
intimate Tertiaries, some priests, 
and two secretaries, of whom Bar- 
duccio Canigiani was to remain 
with her through the extraordinary 
days and events that loomed up ob- 
scurely, casting ahead their heavy 
shadows. She was destined to 
spend the remainder of her life, 
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eighteen months, almost entirely 
in the ancient basilica to which she 
walked daily while her strength 
permitted, about a mile away across 
the Tiber, where her house is still 
shown to pilgrims, and visitors. 

Here she conducted a European 
propaganda in favor of Pope Urban, 
of the validity of whose election 
she had no doubt. She was his 
Foreign Office and from this 
strange chancellery went out won- 
derful letters to Queen Joanna of 
Naples, to the King of France, the 
King of Hungary, to captains and 
soldiers, to the great cities of 
Florence, Bologna, Perugia, her 
own Siena, not to speak of the 
highly interesting correspondence 
she conducted with Pope Urban 
himself by way of her confessor, 
Brother Raymond of Capua, confi- 
dant of the pope. Her letter to the 
Three Italian Cardinals, who had 
abandoned in turn both Urban and 
Clement, is a masterpiece of holy 
diplomacy, not without a_ subtle 
humor. Dante himself, who had 
written, sixty years before, his fa- 
mous letter to Three Italian Car- 
dinals, would have signed this mis- 
sive with admiration and satisfac- 
tion. 

Beneath all this diplomacy runs 
a deep current of pacificism. An 
anthology of “peace” could easily 
be constructed from the Dialogue, 
the “Letters,” and the “Prayers,” 
at once profoundly mystical and 
practical. No idea recurs more fre- 
quently beneath her pen, not even 
the crusade. She is the first literary 
“pacifist,” and it is wonderful to 
observe what a perfect case she 
makes out for the immediate duty 
and necessity of peace in the yet 
intact Catholic order of European 
life. Peace would transform at 
once the battered social order, and 
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would even make all prisons use- 
less. Her sympathy for the “in- 
carcerati” is well known. In all 
the wide range of literature there 
is nothing to compare with her 
assistance, at once heroic and ro- 
mantic, of the young Florentine, 
Niccolé di Toldo, when condemned 
to the block by the judges of Siena. 
The authenticity of this wonder- 
ful story has been doubted, but, 
quite unreasonably; the clever sus- 
picion, broached years ago, has 
never yet been demonstrated, a 
curiously immoral proceeding. For 
the rest only Catharine could have 
written such a record of pity and 
affection, shot through with a 
celestial poetry, and a Giottoesque 
vision of the “gates ajar.” 

Swinburne’s beautiful lines make 
us see 


“the live light of fiery love 

Burn from her beautiful strange 
face 

As in the sanguine sacred place 

Where in pure hands she took 
the head 

Severed, and with pure lips still 
red 

Kissed the lips dead.” 


In John Todhunter’s fierce 
“Aghadoe” there is a curious paral- 
lel, but what a gulf separates the 
meaning in each case! 

Apropos of her philosophy of 
peace, I venture to quote again 
from Miss Scudder’s luminous in- 
troduction to the Letters of Cath- 
arine: 


“That ideal of world-embracing 
brotherhood to which men have 
been slowly awakening through- 
out the Christian centuries was 
the dominant ideal of Catharine’s 
mind. She hoped for the attain- 





ment of such a brotherhood 
through the instrument of an or- 
ganized Christendom, reduced to 
peace and unity under one God- 
appointed Head. History, as some 
of us think, has rejected the noble 
dream. We seem to see that the 
undying hope of the human spirit 
—a society shaped by justice and 
love—is never likely to be gained 
along the lines of the centraliza- 
tion of ecclesiastical power. But 
if our idea of the means has 
changed, the same end still shines 
before us. The vision of human 


fellowship in the Name of Christ, 
for which Catherine lived and died, 
remains the one hope for the heal- 
ing of the nations.” 


It may be said at once that the 
debate is not closed, and that recent 
experience of mankind seems to con- 
firm rather than to disprove Cath- 
arine’s traditional mechanism of 
peace. The latter can certainly nev- 
er be more than a utopia unless it be 
made to live and work by some 
final authority, freely accepted or 
self-imposed. 

In all her Schism correspond- 
ence, much of which has been lost, 
and to our special regret her letter 
to King Richard of England, she 
asserts with conviction and with 
canonical accuracy the good right 
of Pope Urban, and denounces 
Clement for an intruder, a usurp- 
er and an Antichrist. Above all, 
she pleads for the _ threatened 
unity of Holy Church, for the 
rights of Christian charity, for the 
reign of peace, and for humble 
submission to the “Christ on 
earth,” the true successor of St. 
Peter, before whose relics she 
composed these extraordinary doc- 
uments that have no parallel in 
history. Withal, her indomitable 
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spirit must have been darkened by 
the knowledge that many laid at 
her door the disastrous conse- 
quences of that return from Avig- 
non for which she had pleaded 
and labored with so much faith 
and hope. 

Meantime local events of impor- 
tance kept happening at Rome: 
the victory at Marino of Roman 
citizen-soldiers over the troops of 
the antipope, no poor soldier him- 
self, the first appearance of an 
Italian “national guard”; the cap- 
ture of Castel Sant’ Angelo from 
the terrible Breton mercenaries of 
Clement and the leveling of its 
grim mass, without any corre- 
sponding advantage to Pope Ur- 
ban, to whom the citizens, jeal- 
ous of their liberties and uncertain 
as to any guarantee, refused to 
surrender this imperishable monu- 
ment of imperial splendor. Never- 
theless, Urban was now able to 
quit Santa Maria in Trastevere, 
where he had hitherto lived, not 
far from Catharine’s house, and 
return to the ruinous mass of the 
medieval Vatican. Since the great 
conflagration of 1361 the palace of 
St. John Lateran had been unin- 
habitable. 

In keeping with her plans for a 
thorough reform of the entire 
ecclesiasticism of the day, she ob- 
tained from Pope Urban authority 
to call to Rome a number of saintly 
men, priests and hermits, well 
known for their blameless lives, 
pure faith, and moral courage. In 
this she was only partially success- 
ful. Urban himself was now be- 
coming his own worst enemy, by 
reason of character defects that 
made codperation with him very 
difficult, when not hopeless. He 
grew daily more impossible in a 
community like fourteenth-century 
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Rome, where savagery, pure and 
simple, was the order of the day, 
and where great nobles or “tyrants” 
of the Campagna, like the Count of 
Fondi and the Lord of Vico had 
again lifted their heads and were 
casting off the heavy yoke that 
Cardinal Albornoz had just fitted to 
their proud shoulders. As Urban 
grew more stubborn and _ suspi- 
cious, more cruel and vindictive, 
more like the neighboring “tyrants” 
of the wasted Campagna, the coun- 
sel and influence of Catharine di- 
minished, though he seems to have 
been very considerate of her to the 
end. It may be said here that in the 
literature of Europe there is noth- 
ing to compare with the peculiar 
feminine psychology of the letters 
of this young woman of Siena to 
the former priest-lawyer of Bari, 
now the Vicar of Christ. When 
she came first to Rome, he pre- 
sented her to his cardinals in con- 


sistory, a unique happening, and 


bade her address them in her 
Sienese dialect, which she did to 
the great satisfaction of the pope. 
“This poor little woman,” said the 
pope to the consistory, “puts us to 
shame; whom I call so, not out of 
contempt, but by reason of the 
weakness of her sex, which should 
make her timid even if we were 
confident; whereas, on the con- 
trary, it is she who now encourages 
us. What need the Vicar of Christ 
fear, even if the whole world be 
against him? Is not Christ more 
powerful than the world, and He 
can never abandon His Church.” 
After praising her much in the 
Lord, says Brother Raymond, the 
pope granted many spiritual favors 
to her and her disciples. 

During the winter of 1379, Cath- 
arine made daily the immemorial 
“Stations” at Rome, which brought 


her in touch with the many mar- 
tyrs, virgins, and confessors, whose 
relics and memories were vener- 
ated in these ancient churches. She 
visited also the holy places of the 
Dominican Order, among them 
Santa Sabina and San Sisto, where 
is yet exhibited a fresco of her, 
said to be by a contemporary hand. 
Mostly, however, she went to St. 
Peter’s, daily she tells us, and spent 
long hours before the famous mo- 
saic of the “Navicella” or the “Bark 
of the Church” yet fresh from the 
hands of Giotto and Cavallini, to- 
day preserved, though restored, in 
the vault of the modern vestibule 
above the main entrance, and al- 
most the only relic of the medieval 
edifice. Here Catharine loved to 
pray in the company of her dear 
“famiglia,” with Alessia, Lisa, Cec- 
ca, and ever-faithful Barduccio 
Canigiani. Many of her beautiful 
prayers were taken down by Bar- 
duccio, and have reached us in 
Gigli* One day she bade a last 
adieu to her devoted and faithful 
confessor, Brother Raymond, com- 
missioned by Pope Urban to plead 
for the formal recognition of the 
French King, the shortest way to 
end the Schism, but which unfortu- 
nately was never forthcoming. Ray- 
mond was obliged to go by water, 
via Genoa, to avoid the emissaries 
of Clement. Catharine knew she 
would not see him again, and felt 
the parting by the Tiber bank as 
a premonition of her coming end. 
Soon came that January day in 
St. Peter’s, when the great mosaic 
of the “Navicella” seemed to rise 
out of its frame and settle its awful 


4An_ excellent French version of the 
“Prayers” (26) of St. Catharine was pub- 
lished recently: Les Oraisons de Sainte Cath- 
erine de Sienne (Maison de la Bonne Presse, 
Paris, 1919). It contains also her deathbed 
prayers and the incomparable “Transito.” 
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weight upon her head and shoul- 
ders. It seemed as if Holy Church it- 
self were falling upon her with 
crushing weight, as upon a holo- 
caust to be offered up for the ap- 
peasement of divine justice. This 
had long been the dominant thought 
in her mind, and is the key to the 
“blood” doctrine and the “fire” 
metaphors that abound in her writ- 
ings. When she recovered from the 
stupendous vision, it was found that 
she was paralyzed from the waist 
upwards. Tender hands lifted her 
sadly and conveyed her to the cof- 
fin-like bed whence she would never 
rise. 

Catharine lingered long enough 
to join in the Easter festivities with 
her devoted “famiglia.” They sur- 
rounded her with every loving 


attention, and hoped against hope 
that she might see again the vast 
spaces of San Domenico and hear 


again the noise and clatter of Fonte- 
branda. This was not to be. On 
April 29th she passed away, amid 
the tears and lamentations of her 
little company. In the guise of a 
letter to his own sister, a nun at 
Florence, Barduccio has left us a 
kind of diary of the few weeks 
during which her valiant soul 
struggled to break the bonds of 
the flesh. These pages, hot with 
sorrow and wet with tears, will 
ever seem the most touching narra- 
tive of its kind ever penned. Grief, 
love, and admiration distract the 
writer, but the artist in him never 
loses sight of the dramatic and 
picturesque appeal of the scene he 
is describing day by day for the 
edification and the spiritual com- 
fort of the “Incaterinati” of that 
larger Siena which had grown up 
in all Italy about Catharine, and 
whose membership is still open, 
even in a world as yet unknown 
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to the Sienese maiden who had 
never been farther at sea than the 
off-coast island of Gorgona. As 
musical prose these pages of the 
“Transito” or passing of Catharine 
shed their charm in translation, 
but as an eloquent cry of faith and 
love the narrative will forever ap- 
peal to all Christian hearts. The 
fine young gentleman of Florence 
crowned his years of loyalty with 
an offering of the most perfect 
courtesy. It is the epitaph of Cath- 
arine, writ so large and full that 
all posterity may read, admire, and 
imitate. 

She was buried in the great 
Dominican church of the Minerva, 
Rome’s only specimen of the Ital- 
ian Gothic, amid such tributes of 
sympathy as alone the warm-hearted 
people of Italy know how to offer. 
In that splendid temple, surrounded 
by monuments of the great families 
and citizens of Rome, she lies be- 
neath the high altar, almost at the 
feet of that glorious “Christ of the 
Resurrection” that Michelangelo 
once made for the King of France. 
Her head was soon taken to Siena 
by that Dominican friar, Tommaso 
della Fonte, who wrote her first 
Life. A few years afterward 
(April, 1384), it was solemnly ac- 
cepted by the Archbishop and his 
clergy and delivered to her own 
San Domenico, at the end of the 
most wonderful procession or pag- 
eant that the colorful city had ever 
beheld. Prominent in the gorgeous 
procession was the bent figure of 
her old mother, the famous Monna 
Lapa of Catharine’s youth, now 
over ninety, and herself a Domini- 
can Tertiary. Kept in its original 
silver casket, this head is the rich- 
est treasure of the grim pile that 
lifts yet its gaunt walls above the 
toilsome but cheerful masses of 
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Siena’s poor and humble, the “pop- 
olo” of St. Catharine. In 1461, 
yielding to a multitude of petitions 
that had kept pouring into the 
Vatican from all Europe, and to his 
own piety and patriotism, Pius II., 
himself a Piccolomini of Siena, sol- 
emnly canonized her. Soon Pintu- 


ricchio and his disciples endowed 
her with secular immortality in the 
glorious frescoes that decorate the 
walls of the vast sacristy of the ca- 
thedral, while San Domenico waited 
patiently for the truthful brush of 
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Vanni and the incredible power of 
Bazzi. 

Catharine of Siena is none the 
less one of the popular saints of 
Rome, and shares with the great 
Countess Matilda the love and de- 
votion of that people for whom she 
literally laid down her life, in a kind 
of super-martyrdom of spiritual 
emotion and physical sacrifice, that 
made her kin forever to Agnes and 
Cecilia and Susannah, a genuine 
daughter di quella Roma onde 
Cristo é Romano. 


FOLK TALES 


By HarRoLp WILLARD GLEASON 


One sings of lakes hill-chaliced; 
Of mist o’er moor and bay; 

Of golden gleam from sod-thatched hut; 
Of peat-smoke curling gray; 


Of leaping wit and ready fist; 
Quaint turn of thought and tongue; 
Breathes lilting names men conjured with 
When the dear Isle was young; 


Of proud mysterious ladies; 
Colleens with laughing eyes; 

Of wand’ring graybeard bards, whose lays 
Rang stirring, magic, wise; 


Of honest ’squires, broad and bluff, 
True sportsmen bred and born, 

Who rode afield for stag or fox 
Each frosty autumn morn. 


And ah! how mirth and sorrow 
Commingle when he sings 
Of love and hate, of minstrelsy 

And long-forgotten kings! 
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By JANE BARR 


N a recent issue of THE CATHOLIC 

Wor.p a delightful article writ- 
ten by Evelyn Miller Pierce be- 
wailed, through the slight bulge of 
a ladylike tongue in the cheek, 
“The Tragedy of a Happy Child- 
hood.” “I want to write,” says 
Mrs. Pierce in substance, “I have 
always wanted to write, but be- 
cause my childhood was unblessed 
by the baptism of tears I am 
doomed to failure; because all my 
memories are happy ones the re- 
jection slips pile up on my desk.” 

And then with words that bear 
the scen: of cedar and of honey- 
suckle vine she reconstructs for us 
that childhood. Old land, old 


house, old trees; and swinging idly, 
drowsily, in the shade of those old 


trees, a child, beloved, sheltered, 
part of the family that dwells in 
that house. Part of everything 
that goes on about her. At one. 
Sure of her welcome there; sure 
of the warm flood of love that 
flows over and about her. Sure of 
food, of fresh pink pinafores, of a 
clean and quiet bed. 

Reading all this, I shiver and 
press my hands hard, hard against 
the gates of memory to hold them 
shut, but in spite of me they swing 
slowly, inexorably open and the 
child that was I comes close and 
stares at me. Down a steep, nar- 
row flight of steps banistered with 
urn-shaped, wooden posts and gray 
with scaling paint she comes; 
around her knobbly little legs flaps 
a faded plaid woolen dress, made 
over of course, and made extra 
large so that she can “grow to it.” 
Her taffy colored hair is clipped 


close to her scalp, because to care 
for curls takes time and in that 
narrow-shouldered, dingy house in 
that ugly city street, there is no 
time. There is no laughter either, 
and on most days not a great deal 
of food, but because this is a very 
special morning the child has had 
an egg cooked over the gas jet and 
a cup of hot malted milk. She has 
had a warm bath too, in the painted 
tin tub in the bathroom at the 
end of the long upstairs hall, and 
her mother has helped her into the 
clean cotton underclothes laid out 
across the folding-bed they share, 
and has buttoned her into the plaid 
dress. She has spread a paper nap- 
kin over the red and tan chenille 
table cover and on it has set the 
child’s breakfast. 

“Quickly, Janie! 
lose.” 

And the child sees that this is 
true, for already the flame is burn- 
ing in the little alcohol lamp of the 
pyrography set and a great heap 
of fringed leather cushion-tops is 
stacked at the other end of the 
table. On each is stamped a de- 
sign, a redwood tree on the tan 
ones, an Indian head on the green, 
and on the red a haughty Gibson 
Girl. When they are finished the 
mother will roll them in tissue 
paper and carry them back to Ney- 
dig’s Art Emporium and for each 


I’ve no time to 


of them they will pay her twenty- 


five cents. Out of that money will 
come rent and food and clothing; 
medicine for the cough that shakes 
the mother’s thin shoulders; out of 
that money too, will come the 
little bunch of flowers that each 
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Sunday they lay on the father’s 
grave, marigolds and asters and 
sprays of mignonette. 

“Aren’t you going to eat now, 
mama?” asks the child. 

But only the faint breathing of 
the pyrography set answers her. 
Aaaahbhh, it sighs, aaahhhhh ... 
Her mother’s blonde head is bent 
above her work, her right hand 
guiding the needle over the design 
while her left opens and closes 
rhythmically on the little rubber 
bulb that fans the small blue 
flame. After a moment the child 
gets up quietly and taking her 
empty cup and saucer and egg- 
stained bowl, tiptoes to the wash- 
stand with them and carefully 
washes them. When she has fin- 
ished she comes and stands at her 
mother’s elbow. The mother does 
not look up; she is drawing the 
curl that forms a question mark 
around the head of the Gibson Girl 


and her brows are puckered in- 
tently. The pink tip of her tongue 
pokes out between her teeth as she 


works. The curl takes on round- 
ness; it seems to have a sort of 
gloss. An acrid wisp of smoke 
follows the red hot point. The 
child fidgets, coughs gently by way 
of a reminder. 

“It’s time to go now, mama,” 
she says. 

“Yes, yes, dear,” the mother 
answers absently. “Run _ along. 
Mama can’t come with you, she 
hasn’t time.” 

The child slips out and closes 
the door behind her. There is a 
lump in her throat and the palms 
of her hands feel moist. She rubs 
them against the sides of the plaid 
woolen dress. 

Just across the narrow cobbled 
street the Public School rears its 
ugly slate-gray bulk, and in the 
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deep, paved yards the children dart 
about, screaming and catching at 
one another in play, little boys in 
one yard, little girls in the other. 
Many times, hunched lonely on her 
own front steps in the thin smoky 
sunshine the child has watched 
those others at their games, has 
seen the little girls go arm in arm, 
whispering, has envied them and 
wished that she too, had some one 
to whisper with, some one to walk 
with. Now she is six and it is the 
first day of the new term and she 
is going to school. She gives a 
little skip as she reaches the bot- 
tom of the stairs and turning, 
looks up in the hope that mama 
may have come to stand and watch 
her cross the street. But the high, 
narrow windows are blank behind 
grayed lace curtains. Only the 
pasteboard sign that says ROOMS 
in big black letters stares down at 
her. The child waits a moment, 
but the curtains do not stir, and so, 
cautiously, mindful of the jolting 
cable cars and the rumbling brew- 
ery wagons drawn by great plung- 
ing horses whose iron shoes strike 
sparks from the uneven cobbles, 
she picks her way across the stones 
and enters the school yard. 

She is suddenly shy now, afraid. 
Conscious, among all these darting 
pinafores of pink or blue, of her 
own limp plaid. Conscious too, of 
her rough, cropped head. All about 
her, hair-ribbons are bright butter- 
flies on sleek, tight braids or float- 
ing curls. She makes herself small 
against the spiked iron fence and 
with the scuffed-out toe of her 
shoe, pokes at a bit of chalk, rolling 
it back and forth intently so that 
it makes a wavery picture on the 
cement. But she is not really 
aware of that bit of chalk; she is 
aching with alone-ness; with all her 
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heart she is wishing, praying, that 
they would notice her waiting there 
and take her into their game. And 
then . . . they do notice her! A 
little girl with a huge red bow tied 
on her dark hair comes close to 
her; the child leaves off her scuffing 
and smiles timidly. The other 
thrusts out a wet pink tongue and 
crosses her dark eyes horribly 
above her snub nose. 

“H’lo, boy!” she snickers. “Say, 
Maudie, c’m here and see the girl 
with her hair cut like a _ boy’s! 
Mau—die!” 

They are around her now, a 
semicircle of staring eyes and 
bobbing ribbons and tossing curls. 
Some one pushes her; some one 
else catches at her plaid sleeve 
and drags her away from the iron 
railing. They jostle her, laughing 
shrilly. Small, tense, silent she 
stands while they join hands and 
whirl about her, slowly at first, 
then faster and faster. . . . “Hair- 
cut like a boy-oy!” they chant, 
“Haircut like a boy-oy!” 

Her mouth is lined with cotton 
batting. Under the waist of the 
plaid dress a drum is beating. Her 
throat is tight and when she tries 
to swallow she cannot do it. She 
begins to shiver. Her teeth hit 
against each other and she cannot 


stop them. “Haircut like a boy- 
oy! Haircut like a boy-oy! Hair- 
cut like a...” The swinging 


pinafores grow dim. The bright 
bows blur. She is suddenly very 
sick on the gray paving... . 


That 
gone into the rag-bag more years 
ago than I would care to acknowl- 
edge even to myself; the cropped 
yellow hair has long since grown 
out, but the scar of that first day 
at school remains. To an unanalyt- 


plaid woolen dress has- 
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ical person it may seem absurd, 
incredible that a scar could come 
from such a little thing. But be- 
cause the whole world of childhood 
is in miniature, a universe in a 
raindrop, a child does not forget 
the little things. I did not forget, 
nor did one of that chanting, cir- 
cling ring. They sent me to Coventry 
and there, lonely, ashamed, turned 
in upon myself, I peopled that un- 
happy state with creatures of my 
own imagination. A dreary throng 
they were, enchanted princesses 
forever doomed to dismal rags; 
blind beggars groping through fast- 
thickening snows; little orphan 
girls left to starve in impenetrable 
forests where wolves padded, soft- 
footed, and howled as the dark 
drew down. All poorer, sadder folk 
than I, you see, so that pitying 
them, I could feel myself grow tall 
and strong, could stoop and com- 
fort them. They were mine; they 
belonged to me. Other little girls 
had dolls and doll-buggies, but I 

. had these. They filled my 
waking hours. 

And then Louise came and for a 
little time I put them away. Louise 
was a pariah, too, seven-year-old 
Louise with her long auburn curls 
and her fair freckled skin. Her 
father was a physician and as such, 
years ahead of his generation in 
clear thinking, had chosen to dis- 
pense with the stork and cabbage 
myths and to enlighten his small 
daughter upon the “facts of life.” 
Unfortunately for her social stand- 
ing in Grade I A however, he had 
neglected sufficiently to impress 
upon her infant mind the need for 
secrecy, and Louise had told. Not 
nastily in whispers, that would 
have been all right and strictly in 
keeping with the conventions of 
Grade I A, but frankly, cleanly and 




















in words of two or more syllables. 
Grade I A, being accustomed to the 
symbols and four-letter obscenities 
to be found crudely scrawled on 
fences and the inside walls of lava- 
tories, cast her out. And so, exiles 
both, we formed a defensive alli- 
ance and halved each other’s loneli- 
ness. 

Louise had a home and she 
opened it to me. Louise had a 
mother with time to smooth curls 
around and around on a curling 
stick; she had a father who called 
her “Pigeon” in a great gruff voice 
and gave her ten-cent pieces to 
spend on marshmallow “Yellow 
Kids” and licorice whips. She had 
an attic playroom with a doll’s 
house and a “pretend” store, and 
it, one corner a huge wooden bin 
where amazing things were stored. 
In it you found old dog’s-eared 
books that smelled of mold and 
mice. Old draperies long since dis- 
carded from the lofty ceilinged 
rooms downstairs, dim plushes and 
frayed lace in which by the hour 
we paraded, playing lady. Hip 
boots of heavy rubber. A skull 
whose cavernous eye sockets never 
failed to send us into pleasurable 
shivers of terror. A bit of old 
harness incrusted with tarnished 
silver. A pair of enormous wings 
wired together. 

It was those wings that took 
away my unquestioning faith. 
Firmly convinced that since faith 
could move mountains, it could, 
and would, aided by wings so 
strong and fair, uphold a small 
thin child, I essayed a trial flight, 
and came ignominously to grief. 
We had planned it all quite care- 
fully, Louise and I. We brushed 
the last flake of camphor dust from 
the feathers and secreted a ball 
of heavy cord in the attic chest 
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against the day when Louise’s 
mother, going out to market, would 
leave us the upper stories to our- 
selves; had even charted the route 
that my flight was to take. Up 
over the spire of the Presbyterian 
Church I was to soar, past the 
livery stable to the corner of Leav- 
enworth and Bush, then sharp left 
and back over the roofs to the top 
of the Hyde Street hill where 
Louise would be waiting for me. 
That would be enough for the first 
time. After that . . . we would 
see. But when at last the great 
day came Louise wavered and 
grew weak, and until I had gone 
downstairs with her and helped her 
drag out a mattress and put it on 
the ground under the point of my 
embarking, she flatly refused to 
bind the great wings to my arms 
and shoulders. 

Once they were fixed in place 
there was no holding me. From 
fingertip to fingertip they stretched, 
and when I lowered my arms to 
my sides they folded and curved 
close and white as angel wings 
about me. Easing myself carefully 
through the attic window I slid 
down the sloping second story 
roof until I stood poised on the 
rain trough, exultant. Faith was 
stirring in me. Faith was beating 
with strong white pinions under 
my faded plaid dress. I looked 
back over my shoulder and saw 
Louise’s eyes, round and brown as 
hazelnuts as she leaned far out the 
narrow window. 

“You better start up the hill 
right away, Louise, or you won't 
be there when I land!” She nodded 
and I raised myself on the tips of 
my toes and spread my arms wide. 
The wings rustled softly. “I’m go- 
ing to fly, Louise!” I cried. “Now 
I’m going tofl...” 
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Louise’s father was bending over 
me when I opened my eyes. There 
were glass cases full of bottles and 
shining knives and the air had a 
thick sweetish smell. Dimly I 
knew that we were in the surgery 
on the ground floor. Something 
hurt. I turned my head a little 
and on the floor beside the leather 
couch I saw a heap of broken 
feathers and a tangle of cut cord. 
I began tocry... 

My broken collarbone mended in 
a week or two, but my broken faith 
did not. THINGS, outside things, 
could hurt you; you couldn’t count 
on them. Things that you only 
imagined, were safe; you could be 
sure of them. They always went 
just the way you wanted them to. 
And so, since any more visits to 
Louise’s house were strictly forbid- 
den by my harrassed mother, once 
more I retreated into the world of 


day-dreams. More deeply this time, 
for it was just after I had passed 
my seventh birthday that I ac- 
quired that ogre of half-orphaned 
childhood, a stepfather. 

His coming turned the world up- 


side down for me. Banished from 
my mother’s bed to a small, cold 
room at the rear of the flat to 
which we moved immediately after 
the wedding, I brooded and sulked. 
Even the unaccustomed presence 
of food in the house, thick steaks 
and crusty fresh-baked breaa, fruit 
and milk and sometimes even 
candy, did not reconcile me to the 
closed door at the other end of the 
long narrow hall, the door that 
shut my mother 
Mothers were .. . just mothers, 
I told myself angrily, they ought 
to stay mothers and not go away 
behind doors like that. ... Feel- 
ing that there was something 
vaguely shameful about the whole 


in with HIM. - 
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affair, I resented the big, heavily- 
muscled, hot tempered man _ to 
whom I was supposed to give the 
name of “father.” I didn’t call him 
that; I couldn’t. To his face I 
called him “you”; in my dark 
jealous thoughts he was always 
“HIM.” 

Once my mother sent me from 
the dinner table to fetch her a 
handkerchief from her bureau 
drawer, and when I went into that 
room with its curly bird’s-eye 
maple furniture and big brass bed, 
I found the closet door swinging 
wide. My mother’s best dress, her 
covert cloth coat, her braided 
broadcloth cape hung from a var- 
nished pine pole, and beside them, 
brushing close to them, were two 
suits that belonged to HIM; his 
shoes stood on the floor next to 
hers; his neckties were flung over 
a hook on the door. For a moment 
I stood there, my hands clenched, 
my whole face burning, then blind- 
ly I rushed into the closet and 
pushed his suits far over against 
the wall, kicking his shoes into a 
heap, dragging the handful of 
bright ties from their hook .. . 

For a while after that I derived 
a sort of -comfort from that room. 
When my stepfather was out of the 
house and my mother was busy 
in the kitchen I would slip in, and 
opening the closet door, would 
shove his clothes as far over as I 
could. There was a suitcase of his 
under the big brass bed and in 
my fancy I saw it packed and 
strapped . . . he was going away 
to a far country; there’d be lions 
there, I hoped, and huge snakes 
looped from the trees; there’d be 
cannibals, too, and a great iron pot 
of boiling water, all bubbling and 
ready. . . . And then, overcome by 
acute pangs of conscience, I would 
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scurry out and for days would con- 
fine my fantasies to a more pious 
pattern. 

It was not until I was nine that 
any of my dreaming broke through 
into writing. And then it was 
scarcely by my own intent. It hap- 
pened in Grade 5 B. Each child 
was given two sheets of fair white 
foolscap; the inkwells were filled 
to the brims; a monitor laid a fresh 
pen point on each desk. 

“Now, this is to be a drill in 
composition, children”; Miss Cul- 
len’s voice was crisp and cool and 
the silver chatelaine bag at her 
belt made a tinkling sound as she 
came to the edge of the platform. 
“You may each choose your own 
subject. Are you ready? Pick up 
your pens. Begin. I will tap the 
bell when the period is over.” 

And then into that room that 
was full of small restless scufflings, 
the slow tick of the clock and the 
laborious scratch of pens on paper, 
He came. From whence I cannot 
tell, for that was long before the 
first Western ever flickered from 
a silver screen, but suddenly, un- 
bidden, full-panoplied, there he 
was. A prospector seeking gold in 
the cruel desert. On foot he came, 
his horse lay dead in a clump of 
loco weed a dozen miles away. He 
was half mad with thirst; his eyes 
were red-rimmed, blinded by the 
desert’s glare. His shirt was open 
at the throat; his fingertips were 
raw and split for he had, at dawn, 
dug with his bare hands a grave, 
and in it he had laid the still white 
form of his bride, wed but a month 
ago in her Virginia home, and 
claimed now by the desert’s heat. 
He had spread the sand over her, 
a prayer on his parched lips; and 
now he wandered, lost and raving, 
while the body of their infant child 
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stiffened and grew cold against his 
breast. He did not heed that chill- 
ing form, for he was mad, stark 
mad, alas. At the end of the sec- 
ond page his strength gave out; he 
stumbled, fell, lay full length and 
silent on the sand’s gold while the 
crimson orb of day sank slowly in 
the west and a great black buzzard 
wheeled in ever-narrowing circles 
overhead. .. . 

The bell tapped sharply. The 
monitor of test papers passed 
creaking up and down the aisles. 
The clock stood at three. The 
class was dismissed. 
left-right-left. . . . 

That night, such is the strain of 
incipient authorship, I did not close 
an eye! In my small square cu- 
bicle I lay wakeful and taut, re- 
writing in my mind, adding little 
touches here and there, while the 
moon, wheeling across my dusty 
skylight, counterpaned my bed 
with radiance. By morning I was 
in such a fever of anxiety that I 
couldn’t swallow the oatmeal and 
cream my mother set before me. 
My hands were icy and my eyelids 
hot. Suppose Miss Cullen had lost 
the papers on her way home ... 
suppose her house had caught fire 
in the night . . . suppose... 

But the Composition Hour came 
at last, and opening her deep desk 
drawer Miss Cullen lifted out a 
stack of papers. Safe! “Now chil- 
dren, I shall read your names 
alphabetically and I want each of 
you to come up very quietly and 
receive your papers. Remember, I 
said QUIETLY! Sarah Abney. Ed- 
ward Ackerman. Yetta Arminsky. 
Lucy Babcock. Jane Barr... . 

My knees knocked together as I 
went up the aisle and returned to 
my own scarred desk with the 
pages which were, even then I felt 


Left, right, 
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it, part of the very core of me. 
Words were blue-penciled across 
the upper margin, words which, 
had I but guessed it, were to be- 
come a sort of theme song to my 
future literary endeavors. “I do 
not like this at all,” said Miss Cul- 
len’s thin sharp letters. “Haven't 
you something else you could write 
about? Something cheerful would 
make a better subject, a pet dog or 
perhaps a little kitty. This is 
much, much too gloomy.” 

“. . . a pet dog or perhaps a 
little kitty. . . .” Well, yes, there’d 
been a kitten but I couldn’t write 
about him. It was better not even 
to think of him .. . ever. Better 


not to let myself remember him 
curled up at the foot of my bed, 
shaking his whole small body with 
purring; better not to remember 
the feel of his rough pink tongue 
against my hand, the softness of 


his thick gray fur. Best of all not 
to remember the way he died. 

The needle sharp sound of his 
hunger there in the warm, gas-lit 
kitchen, the eager trembling of his 
little pointed tail. Here, there. 
Underfoot. Weaving, rubbing 
against the table legs. Three-cor- 
nered his mouth was, a pink cavern 
of pleading. And then, coming big 
and raw, my stepfather’s voice as 
he swooped and hooked furious 
fingers around the small clamorous 
thing; the panicky squirm of 
body and white-tipped paws, caught 
there, upheld for a moment high 
in the smoky air. 

“Yowl, yowl, yowl! I'll give you 
something to yowl about... !” 
My stepfather’s back-drawn arm, 
thick in blue and white striped 
shirt sleeves. The unbelievable 
fling of gray fur out through the 
open window. Far out and down 
in a swift, struggling curve. 
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All the way down the three 
flights of stairs my mother followed 
me. “He’s all right, Janie. Steve 
didn’t really hurt him, dear. Cats 
always light on their feet . . . they 
always light on their feet.” 

But we found him there against 
the foot of the spike-topped fence 
and he was dead. 

And that night after they had 
gone to bed I crept up the hall in 
my flannel nightdress and got from 
the kitchen the biggest carving 
knife. In the sitting room my step- 
father’s favorite chair was drawn 
up before the cold gas grate, just 
as he had left it. Its tufted leather 
still held the shape of his body. 
Very solemnly I knelt before it, 
and lifting the knife high I whis- 
pered hoarsely: “Chair, I name 
you for HIM.” Then, quite calmly, 
very deliberately, savoring the feel 
of each stroke, loving the sound of 
it, I ripped the knife through the 
thick leather, across, across and 
across ... 

“Something more cheerful would 
make a better subject, a pet dog 
or perhaps a little kitty...” 
Those words, penciled so casually 
by an impercipient teacher, did to 
an untimely death my first blind 
stirrings toward literary expres- 
sion. They killed what modicum 
of self-confidence I possessed as 
definitely and as mercilessly as my 
stepfather killed the gray kitten. 
More than that, they filled me with 
a curious sense of guilt; on those 
two sheets of foolscap I had offered 
up my innermost self only to have 
it rejected. Covered with shame 
and confusion then, I retreated into 
that self as a wounded animal seeks 
the shadows of its lair. It was 
eighteen years before I could ap- 
proach a plain white sheet of paper 
without feeling an agony of self- 
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consciousness; eighteen years be- 
fore my ever increasing need for 
expression forced me out of my 
covert into the open fields of 
endeavor. 

I wanted to write. I needed to 
write. And, drawing upon my 
memories and observations, put- 
ting things down just as I saw 
them, as nearly as I could, I did 
write. And in due time rejections 
began to gather on my desk; slips 
at first and then various bits of 
editorial comment “This is 
well written but it is too drab...” 
“There is much to recommend this 
story but we must reject it because 
it is too gloomy ...” “We might 
be interested in this if it were not 
for its morbid trend . ..” One 


editor, a man whose name appears 
on the title page of more than one 
successful volume of reminiscences, 
waxed facetious at the expense of 


one of my pet manuscripts 

“Oh, me, Oh, my!” he wrote, 
“What have you against my sex? 
Of all the reprehensible old rascals 
I ever encountered your Pa Terwil- 
liger was the worst! Try us with 
a story in a cheerful vein .. .” 

In The Return of the Soldier, 
Rebecca West has said, “. . . there 
is a draft that we must drink or 
be not fully human. . . . One must 
know the truth . . . when one is 
adult one must raise to one’s lips 
the wine of truth, heedless that it 
is not sweet like milk, but draws 
the mouth with its strength, and 
celebrate communion with reality 
or else walk forever queer and 
small like a dwarf.” Those words 
recur to me when reviewing the 
editorial comment from the offices 
of the many monthly magazines 
dedicated largely to the publication 
of fiction, so inimical is the edi- 
torial attitude to the unhappy, the 
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drab, the realistic. A story in a 
cheerful vein . . . aformula... 
a recipe. To one golden-haired 
miss add one stalwart sir, prefer- 
ably a young and handsome one; 
place in a hammock or perhaps a 
roadster in these swifter days, 
spice lightly with repartee, add a 
dash of doubt and simmer gently 
until doubt is completely dissolved. 
Garnish with kisses and serve hot. 
The happy ending . . . a lollypop 
given to a child to suck! 

But lollypops seem to be the dish 
of the day, and I, whose formative 
years were steeped in fear and 
shame and the bitter brew of 
hatred, have no cunning in their 
preparation. And _ so, like Mrs. 
Pierce, I too, see the rejections pil- 
ing up on my desk and my chances 
of even a slight literary success 
irrevocably slipping away. But in 
my case, unless the allegedly heart- 
less editors are simply being kind, 
it is because my infancy was 
blessed with too free a baptism of 
tears rather than one too scanty. 
Just as words which express color 
can have no real meaning for one 
born blind, so words expressing 
happiness were meaningless to me. 
I did not believe in happiness and 
alas for my literary hopes, I lacked 
the power to turn bitter into sweet, 
sorrow into cheer, pain into profit 
as casually as a magician pulls a 
rabbit from a hat. 

Counting over the editorial nega- 
tives, sorting them out into neat 
little heaps, pale blue slips on the 
left, buff slips on the right, and in 
the center, held together with a 
wide elastic band, the notes, I am 
beginning to doubt the axiom that 
to do creative writing one must be 
the possessor of psychic scars. 
Scars, like adversity, have their 
uses; there is, unquestionably, a 
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tonic quality in pain. To do crea- 
tive writing of a serious and worth- 
while character and quality, to 
touch perceptively, sensitively, cog- 
nitively the raw material of life 
and interpret it sincerely, one must 
it is true, have experienced life in 
the raw, so to speak; but if one 
yearns to do the sort of writing 
that will lure the shy and elusive 
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check from the editorial sanctum 
of the fiction magazines of to-day, 
one must at the same time be able 
to conceal all trace of one’s scars 
in impenetrable layers of rose- 
tinted, rose-scented gauze. For the 
world is sad enough at best, and 
our editors say that the public isn’t 
going to pay hard cash to see any- 
one picking at a cicatrix. 





MARY’S LULLABY 


By WILTON SKIFFINGTON, S.J. 


TWILIGHT comes astealing 
Over Galilee. 

Moonlight ’gins to flicker 
Through the olive tree. 

Hush-a-by. Hush-a-by. 


Time for Mary’s Baby— 
Time to go to sleep. 
Over Baby’s cradle 
Loving guard she'll keep. 
Hush-a-by. Hush-a-by. 


“What’s my little Baby Boy— 
Mother’s little rose, 

What's my little Boy to be 
When my Baby grows?” 


They pulled and stretched and strained Him on a cross; 
And raised Him ’twixt the earth and sky to hang. 

His hair was stiff with blood, those lovely curls 

That Mary smoothed each evening as she sang. 

His bloodshot eyes are sightless now with pain; 

And from His pierced side life’s tide has flown. 

“My God why dost Thou thus Thy Son forsake? 

Can this be Mary’s Boy when He has grown?” 


“What’s my little Baby Boy— 
Mother’s little rose, 

What’s my little Boy to be 
When my Baby grows?” 
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Statesman—Journalist—Poet 


By KATHERINE O’NEILL 


IOGRAPHIES of statesmen, 

apart from their interest as 
human documents, are valuable as 
mediums for imparting a knowl- 
edge of history, since they reflect 
in a vital way the times during 
which the statesman lived; and the 
political struggles and attainments 
of the day, instead of being so 
much historical data, become in- 
vested with the romantic glamour 
of human endeavor and achieve- 
ment. 

Especially is this true in the 
case of the Hon. Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee, whose ardent participation 
in political and religious activities 
in Ireland, the United States and 
Canada provide interesting side- 
lights on the problems of those 
countries at important stages in 
their history: Ireland, during those 
stormy days when the great O’Con- 
nell fought valiantly for the “Re- 
peal of the Union” by means of 
moral suasion, only to be foiled in 
his efforts through the rebellious 
impetuosity of the Young Ireland 
party, of which McGee, alas, was 
a hot-headed leader; the United 
States, when Native American ran- 
cor was rampant; and Canada dur- 
ing its birth struggles to become a 
nation through the linking up of 
its scattered provinces into one na- 
tional entity. 

McGee’s first services in the New 
World were rendered to the Boston 
Pilot, his connection with the jour- 
nal being secured in an amusing 
manner. It seems—a lad of seven- 
teen—he had come to America with 


his sister, arriving at his aunt’s 
home in Providence, R. I., in June, 
1842. When the 4th of July came 
round he went to Boston to spend 
the national holiday there. The 
waving of flags, roaring of cannon, 
stirring strains of patriotic music, 
and general rejoicing of the people 
who had freed themselves, stirred 
his youthful imagination. He 
yearned to think of the scene as a 
foreshadowing of similar ones in 
his own beloved land! His enthu- 
siasm rose to highest heights when 
the speaker of the day, after read- 
ing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the multitudes assembled 
in front of Faneuil Hall, described 
in glowing terms how freedom and 
equality had been secured to the 
down-trodden of the world by the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Impulsively mounting the front 
seat of a cart, as the speaker was 
leaving the platform, McGee poured 
forth a stream of flattering elo- 
quence that surprised and de- 
lighted the crowds that listened to 
him. The following day he was 
going back to Providence, and step- 
ping into the store of the proprietor 
of the Boston Pilot to purchase a 
book to read on the way, he was 
recognized as the boy orator of the 
previous day. In the conversation 
that followed McGee was offered, 
and accepted, a position with the 
Pilot. From traveling agent he be- 
came special correspondent, finally 
rising to the post of editor-in-chief 
within two years. 

McGee filled this position at per- 
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haps the most critical period in the 
history of the Irish race in America. 
“Native American” excitement was 
at his height, causing riots in Phil- 
adelphia which resulted in the 
sacking and burning of two Catho- 
lic churches. The Irish were per- 
secuted on American soil, and 
forced to defend their lives, their 
property, their churches. Few took 
up their defense in the press, but 
of the few Thomas D’Arcy McGee 
stood foremost. With all the might 
of his great eloquence, too, he ad- 
vocated the cause of his country- 
men and coreligionists on the plat- 
form, his scathing denunciations of 
the “Native Americans” resounding 
throughout all New England. At 
length the outburst of fanaticism 
died out, but the popularity gained 
by the young Irish editor and ora- 
tor during the struggle continued 
to grow. 


The “Repeal of the Union” agita- 
tion was then at its height both in 
Ireland and America, and again the 


Boston Pilot and McGee took a 
leading part. By his speeches at 
Repeal Meetings, his lectures de- 
livered all through New England, 
and his powerful pen, he rendered 
such good service to the cause that 
his fame crossed the Atlantic, and 
reached O’Connell himself, who at 
some of the public meetings of the 
day referred to his splendid editori- 
als as “the inspired writings of a 
young exiled Irish boy in America.” 
Indeed, so great had his fame be- 
come that he was invited by the 
proprietor of the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal —a leading Irish publica- 
tion—to become its editor, and at 
the age of twenty he went back to 
Ireland to take his place in the 
front rank of the Irish press. 

The Freeman, however, he found 
too moderate and cautious to en- 
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dorse his sentiments of fiery patri- 
otism, and finding he was not at 
liberty to change its character or 
tone, he accepted the offer of his 
friend, Charles Gavan Duffy, to 
assist in editing The Netion. In 
such hands The Nation soon be- 
came the great organ of the Na- 
tional party. A coterie of brilliant 
writers contributed to his pages 
(among them Thomas Davies, John 
Mitchell and Thomas B. Reilly). 
Their urgings stirred up the people, 
causing a secession of the war 
party represented by The Nation 
from the ranks of the National or 
Old Ireland party, so well and 
wisely led by the great O’Connell. 
The deflection was most unfortu- 
nate, for O’Connell, who had done 
much for his country, could un- 
doubtedly have accomplished much 
more had these younger and more 
ardent spirits not divided his forces 
and embarrassed him by seceding 
from his party. 

But events were hastening to a 
climax in Ireland. O’Connell died 
while on foreign travel, a broken- 
hearted man; the ghastly famine of 
1846 had struck the land, and the 
people, made desperate by despair, 
were judged by the Young Ireland 
party, ripe for rebellion. McGee, 
as secretary of the Committee of 
Confederation, was to rouse the 
people to action, and after deliver- 
ing addresses in Ireland, he was 
sent to Scotland to enlist the sym- 
pathy of the Irish in the manufac- 
turing towns there and obtain their 
coéperation in the contemplated in- 
surrection. While in Scotland, he 
heard that the “Rising” had been 
attempted in Ireland and had failed 
—that the leaders had been ar- 
rested, and that a reward was 
offered for his own apprehension. 

It was particularly distressing 
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news at the time, for McGee was 
a bridegroom of less than a year, 
and passionately attached to his 
young wife, who, moreover, was 
soon to become a mother. Realiz- 
ing that his only safety lay in flight, 
he crossed to Ireland to bid his wife 
farewell, and, disguised as a priest, 
set sail for America, arriving in 
Philadelphia on October 10, 1848. 
On the 26th of the same month ap- 
peared the first number of his New 
York Nation. 

The advent of this journal was 
hailed with enthusiasm by the 
great mass of the Irish Americans, 
who needed an organ in America, 
and remembered McGee well and 
favorably as the former editor of 
the Boston Pilot. But, alas, McGee 
turned his great opportunity into 
personal disaster, for, still smart- 
ing under his disappointment at 
the failure of the rising in Ireland, 
he made the mistake of blaming 
its collapse on the Irish clergy who 
had used their influence to dis- 
suade the people from taking part. 
Bishop Hughes, governing the dio- 
cese of New York at the time, took 
up the defense of the Irish clergy 
and proved through the columns 
of the press that in acting as they 
had done they saved their people 
from utter ruin by preventing them 
from rushing into a rebellion that 
was not only ill-advised, but for 
which, in addition, no preparation 
had been made. McGee maintained 
his opinion, but the Irish people 
sided with the Bishop, and eventu- 
ally McGee’s better judgment, as 
well as his inborn respect for the 
clergy, made him desisi from fol- 
lowing up the matter. In later life 
he deplored this controversy as one 
of the false steps of his life, and 
both in public and private he ex- 
pressed his regret that he had in 
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his irritation raised his voice and 
wielded his pen against a good and 
great prelate. 

Although the New York Nation 
terminated so disastrously, McGee, 
not altogether discouraged, started 
The American Celt two years later, 
publishing it first in Boston, later 
in Buffalo, and finally from 1852 
to 1857 in New York City. For the 
first two years it was revolutionary 
in tone, but life’s experiences and 
observations had gradually changed 
McGee’s views. He saw the futility 
of being ever critical and “agin” 
things, and the good that might be 
accomplished through a construc- 
tive and conciliatory outlook, and 
The Celt reflecting this new atti- 
tude of mind of its editor, soon 
came to be respected by friend and 
foe alike, and to be considered not 
only the great champion and advo- 
cate of the Irish race in America, 
but one of the best and sanest 
authorities on all matters affecting 
Irish interests. 

It was perhaps at this period of 
his life that McGee’s zeal and love 
for his countrymen rose to highest 
heights. He longed to see them 
make good in their adopted coun- 
try, and on every page of The Celt 
he urged the Irish of America to 
become good citizens in this new 
land and worthy followers of the 
religion they professed. He found 
time, too, while editing The Celt, to 
deliver lectures and speeches in 
various towns and cities on all 
manner of subjects—-many for 
charitable and religious objects, 
and to inaugurate various associa- 
tions and movements having for 
their purpose the social and moral 
elevation of the Irish race in Amer- 
ica. He labored to instill into his 
countrymen manly self-respect and 
to keep them free from political 
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degradation. His paper had a lofty 
disregard for party interests and 
steadfastly adhered to high prin- 
ciples. As might be expected, how- 
ever, it was not a success from a 
financial point of view, for, taking 
sides with no political party, it lost 
ground with politicians who found 
they could not use its pages to 
advance their party interests. 

One of McGee’s dreams for the 
betterment of the Irish in America 
was revealed at a Convention held 
in Buffalo in 1855. Many of the 
Irish who emigrated to Canada and 
the United States crowded into the 
cities, swelling the army of toilers 
whose opportunities for uplift and 
advancement were difficult except 
in rare cases of outstanding talent 
and ambition. McGee felt that life 


would be much finer for these new 
citizens if they made their homes 
together on the broad prairie lands 


waiting to be filled up in both 
countries, so he called a meeting of 
100 Irish gentlemen—both lay and 
clerical— choosing Buffalo as the 
place of meeting because of its ac- 
cessibility to delegates from both 
countries. The idea was highly 
commended by the Convention, and 
no doubt excellent results would 
have accrued to those Irish it was 
intended to benefit had this coloniz- 
ing scheme been carried into effect, 
but no practical means were ever 
taken with regard to it. 

The Convention was not alto- 
gether in vain, however, for it 
marked an epoch in McGee’s own 
life! Some of the delegates from 
Montreal, who had previously been 
impressed with McGee’s ability dur- 
ing his lecture tour of Canadian 
cities the previous year, prevailed 
upon him to come to Canada. Sell- 
ing out his interests in The Celt 
he removed to Montreal in 1857, 
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immediately establishing a paper 
called The New Era. It was in the 
political, rather than the journal- 
istic field, however, that McGee 
was to make his mark in Canada, 
for before the end of his first year 
he was returned to Parliament as 
one of the three members for Mon- 
treal. 

His position in Parliament was 
at first difficult, as he practically 
owed his seat to the “Rouge” or 
radical party, with whose principles 
he had little sympathy. His evi- 
dent sincerity and great oratorical 
gifts, however, soon won him the 
respect of all parties, and in time 
he came to be the most popular 
man in the House, the office of 
President of the Executive Council 
being voted to him in 1862. This 
office carried the title of “Honor- 
able.” His countrymen in Montreal 
and other cities idolized him, and 
as a mark of their esteem, pre- 
sented him with a handsome resi- 
dence, completely furnished, in one 
of the best localities of the city he 
so ably represented. His universal 
popularity broke down all opposi- 
tion against him, and while his first 
nomination had been fiercely op- 
posed by the English, Scottish and 
Protestant Irish of the population, 
and very indifferently supported by 
the French-Canadian section, his 
second, third and fourth elections 
were by acclamation. 

McGee had always been a firm 
believer in the union of all the 
Canadian Provinces under one gov- 
ernment, and in the deliberations 
at Quebec in 1864—when the basis 
for Confederation was actually 
drafted—he was one of the dele- 
gates representing the Canadas, 
while in 1867—after visiting the 
great Exposition in Paris, to which 
he was sent by the Canadian Gov- 
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ernment as one of the Commission 
to represent Canada—he went to 
London and joined the other mem- 
bers of the Canadian Cabinet who 
had gone to England to lay before 
the Imperial Government the plan 
of the proposed union, and in the 
conferences that followed he took 
a leading part. 

At that time McGee was the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Emigration 
in the Canadian Cabinet, and he 
continued to hold this office until 
the summer of 1867 when confed- 
eration was at last effected, and the 
Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick were politi- 
cally united with the Canadas 


under the title of the Dominion of 
Canada. McGee was offered a place 
in the new Cabinet, but realizing 
Sir John A. Macdonald’s difficulties 
as first premier of the new Domin- 
ion in trying to conciliate all parties 


to the union, he declined to accept 
office in order to make way for a 
representative from Nova Scotia. 
The appointment was given to Hon. 
M. Kenny, himself an Irishman and 
Catholic, but the high sense of 
honor and disinterested patriotism 
thus displayed by McGee was 
warmly appreciated by his country. 

McGee at all times sternly op- 
posed the Fenian movement, main- 
taining that it would result in no 
permanent good to the Irish cause, 
and that it was especially wrong 
to invade a peaceful country like 
Canada, only nominally dependent 
on Great Britain, where so many 
thousand Irishmen were living hap- 
pily and contentedly under just 
and equitable laws of the people’s 
own making. This turned support 
from him, and in the approaching 
election the Irish put another man 
in the field. McGee, however, won 
the election, and on November 6, 
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1867, took his seat as Member for 
Montreal West in the first parlia- 
ment of the Dominion. But it was 
a great grief to him that his own 
people had turned against him. He 
felt it all the more keenly since he 
was just recovering from an illness 
at the time, and his disappoint- 
ment, together with the strain and 
bitterness of the campaign, brought 
on a serious relapse which again 
confined him to his bed for several 
weeks. 

Alas, it proved to be a period of 
preparation, for in his days of en- 
forced isolation he had much time 
to reflect on the hollowness of all 
earthly triumphs, and to realize 
that spiritual perfection is the most 
worthy and profitable of all en- 
deavors. He arose from his sick 
bed a greater and a nobler man, 
and went once more to take up his 
duties in the Canadian Parliament, 
As he entered the House after his 
long illness the Members, with one 
accord, rose to their feet! This 
tribute from his colleagues touched 
McGee more than any honor con- 
ferred upon him during his event- 
ful life. 

But his term of office was to be 
short, for the vile means used 
against him for electioneering pur- 
poses were working to a terrible 
climax! As he was returning from 
the House shortly after midnight 
on April 7, 1868, an assassin, sup- 
posed to have been in the hire of 
the Fenians, shot him down in the 
streets of Ottawa. The news of his 
death spread like wildfire through 
the country! The people were 
horror-stricken, and could not bring 
themselves to believe that the mem- 
ber whose utterances they listened 
to with pride and admiration, 
would serve them no _ longer. 
Strangely enough his last speech 
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in the House on the night preced- 
ing his murder was the finest and 
noblest of all his eloquent parlia- 
mentary addresses. It was an 
earnest plea to all parties to the 
newly formed Dominion to cement 
the union by bonds of good will 
and kindness towards one another. 

His obsequies were solemnized 
first in the Cathedral at Ottawa, 
later in St. Patrick’s Church and 
the Church of Notre Dame in Mont- 
real, and again in the beautiful 
Cathedral in Halifax. His remains 
were taken to his home in Montreal 
for burial, and were laid to rest 
on the slopes of Mount Royal, far 
away from the little town of Carl- 
ingford in Ireland where, forty- 
three years before (on April 13, 
1825) he first opened his eyes on 
his eventful career. On his desk 
at the time of his death was an 
unfinished manuscript, intended 
for THe CaTHOLIcC WorLp, on the 
life of Oliver Plunket, Archbishop 
and Martyr. 

Some fine poems, a splendid his- 
tory of Ireland, and innumerable 
essays and treatises stand as monu- 
ments to his literary genius, and it 
is significant that while his early 
poems were on historical and ro- 
mantic subjects, his later works 
are mostly all religious in char- 
acter, reflecting the early teachings 
of the mother whose memory he 
revered, and from whom he in- 
herited his fervent love of country, 
his taste and ability for literary 
pursuits, and his deep religious 
reverence. Although he lost this 
good mother when a littie boy of 
eight years, she had _ inculcated 
into his young mind principles and 
ideals that he claimed influenced 
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the important actions of his later 
life. 

Though cut down in early 
manhood, McGee’s life had really 
reached its finest flower. The ex- 
treme experiences of his career had 
perfected him and proved the 
truth of the Master’s admonition 
that they who wield the sword 
shall perish thereby. McGee was 
not greatest when he advocated 
the sword of warfare or wielded 
his pen in warlike recriminations. 
He was greatest, noblest, and most 
beloved when he used his fine abili- 
ties to inspire his countrymen to 
live up to the best that was in them, 
patriotically and _ religiously, and 
when he urged his colleagues in the 
Canadian Parliament, by example 
as well as word, to promote har- 
mony and political unity in their 
country by practicing good will 
and charity towards one another. 

It is an interesting sequel to 
McGee’s career that the causes 
which he championed so ardently 
in the countries where his life 
scenes were laid, have all had 
happy realization—in Ireland the 
centuries-long struggle for home 
rule is over, and the Irish people 
are wrestling with the interesting 
problems of self-government —in 
the United States the Irish element 
of the population has made good, 
and in many instances citizens of 
Irish origin have brought outstand- 
ing credit on the country of their 
adoption—while in Canada _ the 
dreams of Confederation have ma- 
terialized, and as one of the 
“Fathers of Confederation” the 
Hon. Thomas D’Arcy McGee is per- 
manently enshrined in_ grateful 
Canadian hearts. 
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By Epwarp F. Murpny, §S.S.J. 


AT the souls of our colored 

folk should express themselves 
in song was fate. One favor after 
another seemed stripped from their 
being until the very cords of their 
spirit were bared to the winds of 
life; and music, as in an eolian 
harp, was born. They learned in 
suffering, as a Shelley might say, 
what they voiced in song. “They 
that walked in darkness,” writes a 
son of the race, “sang songs in the 
older days—Sorrow Songs — for 
they were weary at heart.” 

An amazement at the beauty of 
the universe in contrast with man’s 
base attitudes in it was the motif 
of their singing. Woe bowed their 
heads, yet urged their timid eyes 
upward to behold what their lot 
could neither destroy nor dim. So 
they saw and sang the moonlight 
and the stars, the jeweled gates to 
glory, the lovely prelude to joys 
unutterable shining in promise over 
a darkling sphere. Death, throw- 
ing off his mantle of terrors, ap- 
peared flower-wreathed before them 
and beckoned to a peace which the 
world could not give. 


“I walk through the churchyard 
To lay this body down; 


I know moonrise, I know star- 
rise; 

I walk in the moonlight, I walk 
in the starlight; 

I'll lie in the grave and stretch 
out my arms, 

I'll go to judgment in the evening 
of the day, 

And my soul and thy soul shall 
meet that day, 

When I lay this body down.” 


The sweetness of the Sorrow 
Songs, enriched with mellow notes 
of hope triumphant, is of the very 
essence of the crushed heart of the 
race. There was good, great good, 
in the simple nature of this people. 
Life put layers of custom on their 
virtues, as on the innate qualities 
of all races; and the fairer facts 
lay hidden. But the hand of Amer- 
ican greed, gripping and tearing 
away, incidentally broke the husks 
of souls. Body and spirit were 
bruised, and the holy ichor of song 
dripped forth—the sweeter for the 
very excess of pressure. 

The Negro spiritual is the cry of 
hearts pierced as much by the 
wonder of the heavenly future as 
by the misery of the earthly pres- 
ent. Forced more than any other 
race to experience the crueler 
phases of life, our colored have 
had various courses open to them. 
They could accept their condition 
and devote their energy to the 
things of sense, as so many of 
them have more or less elected to 
do; or they could grapple their 
problems with one hand and grope 
after ideals with the other, as did 
Booker T. Washington, and as 
thousands of other practical dream- 
ers of the race to-day are doing. 
Finally it was theirs to lose the 
sight and almost the touch of deg- 
radation by focusing on the realm 
beyond, and on the Scriptures 
which express in language what 
the skies say in rays; or they could 
separate the specks of gold from 
the abundant dross of the life 
around them. This third class has 
included the Negro poets. 
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The Sorrow Songs, wrung from 
the experience of slavery days, are 
a source from which the best of 
recent Negro singers might well 
draw inspiration. Not only the 
colored themselves, but also the 
whites, are profoundly moved by 
these rhythmic cries of a people 
sinking, as to the body, in a. sea 
of woes but, as to the soul, “gold- 
dusty from tumbling amid the 
stars.” The Fisk Jubilee choris- 
ters, back in 1871, began their 
tour with which the songs of 
yesterday’s slaves conquered Amer- 
ica, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Germany, Holland and Switzer- 
land. World approval was con- 


firmed with one-hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars which the trouba- 
dours brought back from their 
travels and devoted to the found- 
ing of Fisk University. Thus poetic 
gold passed through a financial 


phase into an intellectual. An in- 
stitution to help free the Negro 
spirit rose on a foundation of 
crushed Negro hearts. Since then 
our country, with this monument 
to the melodies of the lowly before 
her eyes, has not been able to for- 
get the Songs of Sorrow and their 
significance; nor can Europe forget 
either, for to-day we find new 
bands of Fisk singers in demand 
in Germany, Austria, Scandinavia, 
and even in Soviet Russia. And 
Roland Hayes and Paul Robeson, 
dusky artists supreme, keep raising 
the spirituals to new heights of 
favor and appeal. 

There is irony in the fact that 
these songs, quaintly beautiful, 
passionately quaint, as much of the 
land as the rice-swamps of the 
Carolinas, or the sugar-bottoms of 
Louisiana, or the cotton-fields of 
Mississippi, are the sole American 
music to-day; as much a part of 
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the story of our country as slavery 
itself. They alone express in per- 
fection the emotions that swayed 
a large portion of our population 
through a most vital chapter of our 
national story. Indeed they are 
history, expressed to the ear in 
terms of the bosom; heart-history 
written in sound; sound drenched 
in color, and color athrill with 
sound. It is meet that the nation 
that caused these melodic wails 
should be haunted by them. But 
what gracious and lofty, if some- 
times pathetic and even somber 
ghosts they are, these songs! Con- 
trast them with the pessimistic out- 
put of the silver-spooned gentry of 
white lyricists of the present day, 
and see how the childlike slave 
managed to discover light in dark- 
ness, whereas the latter seem most 
successful in discovering darkness 
in light. 

Even when the minstrel mixed 
his African music with American, 
the effect was Africanization rather 
than Americanization; and _ the 
dusky stream became a Pierian 
spring even to the white man’s 
song, as witness such ballads as 
“Swanee River” and “Old Black 
Joe,” which include whole phrases 
of Negro inspiration. Thus this 
twilight melody, distinct in itself, 
mingling with American without 
being lost, and influeneing white 
creation, has richly proven its 
vitality and power. Truth may 
not refuse it a place in our national 
drama; but strength and merit in- 
vite it rather to a throne. 

It is interesting to juxtapose the 
songs created in America by a race 
enslaved, with those of our English 
forbears when they, too, were in 
thrall. We should have to turn to 
the Anglo-Norman period of Eng- 
lish literature to find a parallel. 
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Ballads and lyrics are the reflec- 
tions of the minds and hearts of 
the common people, more illumin- 
ating to the seeker of soul-aspects 
by far than the pages of mere his- 
tory could ever be. Back in the 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, when Eng- 
land was writhing under the French 
heel, the Anglo folk-song, for in- 
stance, was at the stage of the 
Afro-American in the nineteenth; 
and we behold a contrast not un- 
flattering to the latter. In the Eng- 
lish outpourings, there sounds a 
note of lawlessness, while the tone 
of the Negro is of meekness. An 
intense hatred of social injustices 
and pretense burns in the former; 
but the latter hardly criticize, much 
less condemn. The former are 


martial; the latter, submissive. The 
former breathe a hardy chivalry; 
the latter are chiefly sexless—with 
Mother and Child, 


rather than 
Woman, the theme. The former 
flame with a resolution of freedom 
in the realms of earth; the latter 
aver an attraction to the liberty 
which is reached only by climbing 
“the ladder of the stars.” The 
former admit of death casting his 
shadows on lonely roads; the lat- 
ter look to life—and life eternal. 
“Dust, dust and ashes, fly over my 
grave,” sang the forgotten voice 
from black velvet throat, “but the 
Lord shall bear my spirit home.” 
Vulgarity and materiality are not 
absent from the English lays of 
the era of oppression; but Ethio- 
pia’s expressions, bespeaking a full 
vision of the things above, are as 
reverent as they are fervent. It is 
a far cry, less even in time than in 
theme, from the Geste of Robin 
Hood or the Luve Ron of Thomas 
de Hales to such lines of unearthly 
preoccupation as these: 


“Oh, the stars in the elements are 
falling, 
And the moon drips away into 
blood, 
And the ransomed of the Lord are 
returning unto God, 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


To be sure, the Negro ante- 
bellum voice was not always 
pitched to notes celestial. There 
were Joy Songs too, with little of 
noble aspiration athrob in them. 
Frequently these were just a facile 
commentary on plantation life, and 
might easily have dipped to the 
censurable; but, remarkably, they 
kept in general sunny and whole- 
some. The days of the slave were 
largely prose. However, if life, as 
Thackeray says, is a mirror in 
which we find reflected back to us 
our own qualities, it is no wonder 
that a gleam has always guided the 
Negro’s heart; for his disposition 
has ever housed a sunbeam. We 
can see, in our mind’s eye, the 
simple cornfield songster climbing 
to the top of the mound that signi- 
fied days and weeks of toil and, 
easily the king of his lowly world, 
and twice regent for having risen 
so gracefully and surely above it, 
bursting into song. Improvising 
his words, or rather letting them 
bubble up magically from the emo- 
tions in his breast; unhampered by 
the literary rules and self-conscious- 
ness which bind so many of his 
white brother’s efforts, surrender- 
ing himself totally to whatever 
muse would accept his humility 
and sincerity. Often, very often, 
his inspiration was no better than 
childish; and yet, in its very trite- 
ness, it is picturesque and sugges- 
tive, as appears from such a typical 
slave-piece as this, which Booker 
T. Washington recalls: 
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“Massa’s niggers are slick and fat, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Shine just like a new beaver hat, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 


Refrain: 


“Turn out here and shuck dis corn, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Biggest pile o’ corn since I was 
born, 
Oh! 


Oh! Oh! 


II 


“Jones’s niggers are lean and po’, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Don’t know whether they get 
*nough to eat or no, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 


Refrain: 


“Turn out here and shuck dis corn, 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Biggest pile o’ corn since I was 
born, 
Oh! 


Oh! Oh!” 


Significant it is that the number 
of these lighter, homelier revela- 
tions of spirit in Negro songs is 
larger than that of the sad and 


solemn moods. Krehbiel, in his 
book on Afro-American Folk-Songs, 
says that the levity of the race, 
cultivated by slaveholders for evi- 
dent purposes of their own, ex- 
plains this fact. But there is just 
as much reason io attribute it to 
the victory of the sons of Ethiopia 
over their wretchedness and to 
their high resoive to see the best 
in the worst. They saved their 
finer stirrings for the time of moon 
and stars, and then the depths of 
their hearts were in tune with the 


heights of heaven; but in the long 
hours of the toiling day, they chal- 
lenged life and brightened it for 
themselves with smiles that simply 
had to bud into songs. 

In the spontaneity of the Negro 
singer, there could be no guile. 
Hence in the stream of his songs, 
his nature appears, naked and un- 
ashamed, pure and undefiled. Here 
the truth shines that the soul of 
the race is essentially worthy: 
fresh with the childlike quality for 
which no less than a Kingdom has 
been promised as a reward; en- 
shadowed but not embittered by 
the trials of life; strong with a 
current of hope. Here in these 
songs we find an apology for the 
race more effective than the warm- 
est and most gifted friend of Afro- 
America could ever pen, and a re- 
proach to harsher critics which 
should cause a blush. 

It was a well irrigated field from 
which sprang and blossomed the 
talents of such latter-day Negro 
poets as Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
Claude McKay, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, James Weldon John- 
son, Sterling M. Means, Walter 
Everette Hawkins, James D. Cor- 
rothers, Joshua Henry James, Mrs. 
G. D. Johnson, Ethyl Lewis, and 
Roscoe C. Jamison. Though Dun- 
bar lived only thirty-four years, he 
was able to attain a true artistic 
reputation, for in his throat the by- 
gone minstrels sang anew, comple- 
menting the young Negro’s gifts 
and compelling attention. The 
Sorrow Songs find new expression 
in such lines as these from his well- 
known poem, “Sympathy”: 


“I know why the caged bird sings, 
ah me, 
When his wing is bruised and 
his bosom sore,— 
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When he beats his bars and he 
would be free; 
It is not a carol of joy or glee, 
But a prayer that he sends from 
his heart’s deep core, 
But a plea that upward to heaven 
he flings— 
I know why the caged bird 
sings.” 


Noticeable it is that the modern 
Negro singer, though not untrue to 
the sighings of his race for the 
things beyond earth, is sufficiently 
reconciled to this lesser sphere to 
seek and find his poetical examples 
in it. Dunbar, like Shelley, sees 
a symbol in a bird, declaring, 
“Though life has been hard and 
death’s pathway dark, I shall wake 
in the morning and sing with the 
lark.” McKay locates fascinating 
illustration for his ideas in the 


shadows of Harlem, and likes to 
surprise on his lady’s lips some of 


the same poesy which his sires 
found in the heavens. Truer to the 
past, yet yielding to the modern 
touch, Means seems more inspired 
by the old deserted log cabin than 
the moon. While Hawkins even 
succeeds in releasing some of his 
verse from the racial element and 
giving it a Lovelace or a Suckling 
flavor. Corrothers draws stimula- 
tion from the woods, and in his 
“Ghosts,” treats with delicate hu- 
mor what would have stricken the 
Negroes of bygone days with genu- 
ine fear and awe. Like Dunbar 
and McKay, Braithwaite is fond of 
earthy images and, in his poem, 
“The New Day,” seeks recognition 
for his race not in the ethereal 
courts but here in the United 
States, appealing to the more strik- 
ing than spiritual argument that 
Negro blood pooled with Caucasian 
in the World War. 
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The explanation of this straying 
from the starry vision of the Sor- 
row Songs may be that life has 
been somewhat softened in recent 
decades for our colored and, to 
that degree, has become attractive. 
In the light of freedom, Afro- 
America discovers a brighter and 
more beautiful world than its fore- 
fathers in bonds ever knew; and 
its interest grows. Now the race is 
so busy looking around that it has 
fewer inclinations to gaze up.. “I 
Have a Rendezvous with Life,” is 
the very significant title of one 
of Countee Cullen’s better known 
verses. 

As a result, Negro song is stead- 
ily gaining in polish, sophistication, 
and other worldly virtue; but is it 
not losing in substance? Despite 
their frequent triteness and their 
monotonous repetitions, do not the 
spirituals, with their naive charm 
and soul-deep sentiment, still re- 
main the acme of American Negro 
utterance? 

Apparently the opening of his 
eyes to the goodness of the things 
around him has not as yet enabled 
the dusky poet to see much more 
happiness. The earlier songsters, 
having nothing in reality, found all 
things in faith; and their songs, 
born of their sorrows, were pzans 
of emotion at the rent in the gloom 
through which a heavenly destiny 
shone. The modern courters of the 
muse, losing the gleam of unearthly 
appeal and finding the key to ex- 
pression among the flowers of the 
field rather than in the promise of 
the skies, cannot but be affected by 
the fact that the field has the white 
man’s shadow and too many pro- 
hibition signs on it. The heavens 
were as free from problems as they 
were open to all; the earth belongs 
to its possessors and brings forth 





thistles. Thus to-day, in much of 
the Negro singing, bitterness, mel- 
ancholy and complaint are to the 
fore. 

It may be, as Macaulay main- 
tains, that poetry declines as civil- 
ization advances, and that there- 
fore the inspiration of Afro-Amer- 
ica naturally grows weaker. Or 
again, an explanation of the debil- 
ity, if such there be, may lie in 
the condition that, since most of 
the present Negro poets are mulat- 
toes, they cannot but be preoccu- 
pied with the tragedy of belonging 
to both races and being denied by 
each. Perchance, too, there is a 
tendency to imitate the white man’s 
poetry which, in this epoch of dis- 
illusionment, would rather dilate 
on the thorns than on the beauty 
of arose. But whatever the reason, 


it is regrettable that the simple sub- 
limity of the earlier flights of the 
race-soul could not be better shared 


and reproduced. The original 
spirit and outlook, presented anew 
through the fresh culture of the 
modern bards of this people, would 
result in song which would have to 
find place with the world’s super- 
best. More of such faithful echoes 
of the past as Dunbar’s “A Spirit- 
ual” are a need of the present. 

If the first American Negroes 
could transmute the sorrows of 
slavery into heavenly joys, it is no 
less strange than unsatisfactory 
that the present singers should, to 
such an extent, turn the joys of 
freedom back to the sorrows of 
slavery. 

Happily the call to hope has not 
yet died from the black word-music 
of the day; a hope, however, not so 
much for the mansions above the 
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clouds for which the primitives 
sighed, as for a fairer share in the 
delight of earth. It is Ethyl Lewis 
who comforts with the message: 


“Never mind, children, be patient 
awhile, 

And carry your load with a nod 
and a smile, 

For out of the hell and the hard 
of it all 

Time is sure to bring sweetest 
honey—not gall.” 


But Countee Cullen, whose al- 
ways meritorious work has just 
surpassed itself in a book of poetry 
which promises to establish his 
fame securely, strikes the lost 
cord of spiritual interpretation and 
quest. The hero of his Black 
Christ? is an innocent Negro lad 
who is hanged from a tree and 
rises from the dead, seemingly, to 
heal the anguish of his loved ones. 
Fearful indeed as the wrongs of the 
race may be, it would appear far 
better that it receive its trials with 
a degree of the patience and endur- 
ance of its forbears and the Christ 
Himself, even submitting to being 
lifted up guiltless on the tree, only 
to draw all hearts and afterwards 
to rise in true power, purpose and 
effectiveness: than, seething with 
resentments and hate, to lend ear 
and interest to the hellish whisper, 
“All these things will I give thee, 
if, falling down, thou wilt adore 
me.” 

For weal or woe, the soul of 
Afro-America is still largely in the 
keeping and molding of its singers; 
and a great lack among them is a 
notable Catholic voice. 

iNew York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
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By SEUMAS 


F the several wild, barren, and 

beautiful Irish counties that 
breast the mad Atlantic, Donegal is 
almost the wildest, grandest, and 
most barren. And the wildest spot 
of this wildest territory is the 
storm-battered, northwestern cor- 
ner, the Rosses. Here, the visitor 
can, from the cliffs of a mountain- 
side, look to the left over leagues 
of wild and wave-lashed, deeply- 
indented, granite coast line, where 
the waters of the Atlantic rage and 
roar, and madly dash themselves 
into high and far-flung torrents of 
spray—and, to the right, over 


leagues of bare, gray, grim terri- 
tory, bestrewn by millions of bowl- 


ders, with patches of earth, seem- 
ingly the size of good-sized pocket- 
handkerchiefs, between; and, here 
and there, with back to the bowl- 
ders and face to the pocket- 
handkerchiefs, hundreds of neatly 
thatched, whitewashed, cabins, 
rather bigger looking than the 
biggest sized doll’s house. And he 
is puzzled to think how the inhab- 
itants of these cabins can possibly 
wrest a living from the niggard 
patches of earth that separate the 
bowlders. 

If he came down from his moun- 
tainside, and entered the ever open 
door of any of these cabins, he 
would receive cead mille failte (a 
hundred thousand welcomes) from 
the bright-faced, warm-hearted in- 
mates. And if, as is frequently the 
case in many of the remoter cor- 
ners of northwestern Donegal, he 
could find neither chair nor stool 
to sit upon, only an upturned creel, 
or a rock from the hillside, or a 
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log of ancient fir, dug from the bog, 
he could be entertained for hours 
together—for days if he so desired 
—with noble tales of the ancient 
heroes, the grand old Ossianic 
epics, with the rare and truly 
beautiful legendary lore, grown 
from the mists, and with the thou- 
sand delicate fairy tales that peren- 
nially bloom in these savage wilds. 

Also he could readily learn from 
these bright and smiling people just 
how they manage to keep life in 
their bodies—for they are as heart- 
ily willing to discuss their personal 
affairs with the stranger as they 
are eager to know his history, and 
that of his family, and of the fami- 
lies of his aunts, and his cousins, 
and the cousins of his cousins. 
This, never out of idle curiosity, but 
out of the depth of their sympathy 
with all human beings. They waste 
no sympathy on themselves, but 
give it in plenty to their brethren 
throughout the world. 

The visitor will learn from them 
that by strenuous and tireless exer- 
tion they wrest a portion of their 
living from the patches between the 
rocks, another small portion from 
the angry sea, whose booming on 
the craggy coast is ever in their 
ears—and still other part of their 
living from the Leggan, from Scot- 
land and from America. Their chil- 
dren go off forty or fifty miles to 
hire in the fruitful Leggan, at the 
other end of the county. When 
they approach manhood, they go to 
Scotland, to earn more money. 
Then, a few years later, they are 
able to pay their passage to the 
great land of the West, wherefrom 
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come back the welcome “moneyed 
letters,” which mean life and com- 
fort to the struggling ones at home. 

Templecrone is a parish several 
miles each way, situated in the 
heart of the Rosses, peopled by the 
hardy Rosses folk, living in these 
little cottages among the bowlders, 
and, every day of their year, and 
every year of their lives, toiling 
hard, yet cheerfully, to make ends 
meet. And Patrick Gallagher, bet- 
ter known throughout Donegal and 
Ireland as Paddy the Cope, scion of 
an ancient clan, yet one of the 
humble folk of this poor country- 
side, has proved himself the savior 
of Templecrone and a shining ex- 
ample and big stimulus to all Irish- 
men. By his native genius, he has 
worked miracles for the benefit of 
his five thousand poor neighbors, 
who live amid the rocks of Temple- 
crone. The story of him and his 
works is wonderful—a shining page 
in the history of the new Ireland. 
By his genius, his initiative and 
unparalleled energy, he has brought 
comfort to a thousand humble 
hearths, hope and joy to thousands 
of hearts, and held in the little 
homes that they loved, many hun- 
dreds of young people who would 
otherwise have had to cast their 
lot amid the stranger in the far 
world. 

Patrick Gallagher, like the rest 
of his fellows in Templecrone, was 
reared in the school of adversity. 
As a little child, he often saw his 
mother set out, barefooted, to travel 
sixteen long, mountain miles to the 
village of Glenties, with a burden 
of stockings which she had knitted 
by hand during her spare moments 
—and for which, from the agent in 
Glenties, she was handsomely re- 
munerated at the rate of twopence 
a pair. As the stocking agent was 
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also the shopkeeper, she was ex- 
pected not to be so ungrateful as 
to carry away the forty or fifty 
pennies which she had so hardly 
earned in the course of a month, 
but to take her wage in tea and 
sugar, meal, flour, or calico. When 
young Paddy reached the mature 
age of nine, necessity compelled 
him, as it did all the other children 
of the district, to take the road, and 
travel away, barefooted, the forty 
or fifty miles to the Leggan, where 
he hired with a farmer, for three 
pounds per half year. Here he 
worked beside grown men, was 
supposed to keep up with them 
and do nearly the same work 
that they did. With the exception 
of the very few shillings which 
purchased clothes for him, his 
wages went home faithfully each 
half year. At the age of sixteen 
he was considered fit for the strenu- 
ous life of the laborer in Scotland. 
Then he traveled sixty miles to the 
port of Derry, sailed to Glasgow, 
and became a hodcarrier, at three- 
pence an hour. His joy at this 
fabulous good fortune would have 
been complete but for the constant 
fear that his employer could not 
for long keep up such an extrava- 
gent wage, without going bankrupt. 
But when, after another few years, 
he became a coal miner, earning 
four shillings a day, he began to 
realize that there was, after all, no 
end to the wealth of Scotland. 
After ten years toil in Scotland he 
had not only helped his family out 
of their poverty at home, but had 
accumulated enough cash to come 
home, marry a wife, buy a cabin 
and flock of rocks of his own— 
with the intervening patches of 
soil—and settle down a Temple- 
crone “farmer.” 

But he proved himself no com- 











mon farmer—measured by Temple- 
crone standards. He startled the 
country by buying and bringing in 
a plow, the first of its kind ever 
seen in the Rosses. If Paddy 
had only been commercial-minded 
enough to impose a halfpenny a 
head upon the flock of people who 
came from far and near to see the 
fabled implement, and to smile and 
shake their heads over him and it, 
he could have had the fantastic 
contraption sitting on his land free. 

Finding that the artificial ma- 
nures which the shopkeepers sold 
to the people were too low in qual- 
ity, and too high in price, he sought 
out several of his neighbors who 
had a pound to spare and talked 
them into joining him in importing 
their own better quality manure 
from the big firms in the outside 
world. But the village shopkeepers 
countered this move with protests 
to the wholesale firms, who, there- 
upon, one after another, refused to 
honor Paddy’s order. This failure, 
far from dampening his ardor, stim- 
ulated him; and he never ceased 
trying till he discovered a Codpera- 
tive Society in Donegal village, forty 
miles away. He had not enough 
spare money to pay carriage on 
himself to Donegal, but he had two 
good feet which had, in his early 
days, borne him over many a moun- 
tain mile. He walked and ran the 
forty miles to Donegal in one day, 
induced the manager to order ma- 
nures for him and his friends, and, 
after walking and running the forty 
miles back the next day, arrived 
home happy and victorious. He 
had procured manures 50% richer 
in phosphates, and 25% lower in 
(delivered) price. He told his 


neighbors what a Codperative Soci- 
ety meant and added, “We must 
have one here.” 
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A few nights later, in his own 
kitchen, thirteen of the neighbors 
sat with him around his hearth 
while he expatiated upon codépera- 
tion so eloquently and convincingly, 
that on that night, in the year 1907, 
there was founded The Temple- 
crone Codperative Society, with 
fourteen charter members, and a 
paid-up capital of fourteen half- 
crowns, a total of one pound and 
fifteen shillings. An organizer was 
invited down from the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society in 
Dublin, to spread the light and fur- 
ther the good work in Templecrone. 
But when the enthusiastic young 
man arrived, beheld the barren 
countryside, met and talked with 
its people, and realized that a few 
shillings each was the utmost they 
could subscribe, he left again down- 
heartedly—to report to headquar- 
ters that it was a hopeless case, and 
that the I. A. O. S. could unfortu- 
nately do nothing for Templecrone. 

When Paddy heard this sad deci- 
sion it made him buck up still more. 
He got the loan of the schoolhouse 
for a night, called a meeting of the 
Templecrone folk, orated to them, 
nearly doubled the membership of 
the baby society, at double the orig- 
inal fee, and raised its paid-up capi- 
tal to a grand total of five pounds, 
fifteen shillings. For headquarters, 
meeting place, business offices, and 
retail store, of the Templecrone Co- 
operative Society, he got a one- 
roomed hut, twelve feet long by 
twelve wide—there launched Big 
Business, and proposed to supply 
goods of various kinds to the poor 
mountain people at cost. 

The village shopkeepers smiled, 
and sent a shower of letters to 
wholesale merchants in the city of 
Derry—the supply center for all 
Donegal—with the result that the 









new society could not purchase even 
a spool. Again this stimulated our 
friend to new exertions. He jour- 
neyed to Glasgow, and was supplied 
with all he wanted there. 

But the shopkeepers could coun- 
ter his every move. They now re- 
fused to buy eggs or butter from 
any woman who should patronize 
the Codéperative Store. Paddy Galla- 
gher met this by going into the egg 
and butter business himself. But 
as the shopkeepers anticipated, he 
did not know how to pack eggs for 
export—so that every egg which he 
bought and sent off for his first con- 
signment, was a total loss. The 
shopkeepers chuckled and rubbed 
their hands. Paddy, impressing a 
good man to take charge of the 
store in his absence, traveled eighty 
miles to a village in County Derry, 
where he heard that a Dane was 


teaching people the scientific meth- 
od of egg-packing. He stayed three 
weeks under the tuition of the 
Northman, and from him learned 


much more than egg-packing— 
learned generally how they do 
things in Denmark. He returned, 
advanced the price of eggs twopence 
in the dozen, got all the eggs and 
butter in the county, and began 
shipping them to Scotland. When 
the shopkeepers put up their prices 
to try to bring back the women to 
their stores, Paddy put a van upon 
the road, which went to every wom- 
an’s door, and brought her eggs, 
without giving her the trouble of 
leaving her own hearth. 

But the shopkeepers still had up 
their sleeve their deadliest stone. 
With hardly a single exception, 
every household in Templecrone 
was in their debt—and had, besides, 
to pay an exorbitant interest on 
their indebtedness. Now they 
formed an offensive and defensive 
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alliance against Paddy. The Traders’ 
Association sent a shower of writs 
falling far and wide over the coun- 
try and brought all their old cus- 
tomers back to them, on their knees. 

Paddy at once formed a Farm- 
ers’ Loan Bank, which was helped 
and financed, not alone by the few 
of his neighbors who had a little 
Scottish and American money put 
past, but also by well-to-do sympa- 
thizers from outside, who were en- 
thused by the big work he had be- 
gun for the salvation of Temple- 
crone. Once more he rescued the 
countryside from the clutches of the 
shopkeepers. 

Then the Traders’ Association 
played a trump card. Its members 
were the glove and stocking and 
jersey agents, from whom the wom- 
en got the yarn for knitting of these 
three articles, and to whom they 
brought the finished products, thus 
earning the few extra pence that 
their households sorely needed. 
Henceforth the shopkeepers would 
give out no more yarn, and take in 
no more knitted goods from anyone 
who was tainted by patronizing 
Paddy. Paddy immediately set off 
upon far travels, and after some 
strenuous weeks returned — with 
several knitting agencies for his 
Coép. He was able to supply yarn to 
the women and girls of the country- 
side, and to pay them for the fin- 
ished product double the pay they 
had been getting before! 

Now he branched out till he was 
bringing in all sorts of goods which 
the country needed, and sending 
out all sorts of goods which the 
country produced. He had to move 
into larger and larger quarters, and 
next, to open branch stores in other 
corners of the parish, till finally, 
he had secured a substantial house 
in the village for his main store, 
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and had five other stores operating 
within a radius of from six to eight 
miles. He was not merely supply- 
ing goods to the poor people at 
much lower prices than they had 
ever been used to, and purchasing 
their output, eggs, butter, and 
knitted goods, at very much higher 
prices than they had been used to; 
but, through his Codperative Soci- 
ety, he was supplying them with 
new and better varieties of seeds at 
the lowest rates, far better manures 
at a cheaper figure, improving the 
breeds of poultry, and making them 
infinitely more profitable, improv- 
ing the breeds of cattle and mak- 
ing the small farmers more prosper- 
ous, improving the methods of til- 
lage, improving the land, improving 
the crops, and also improving the 
people—“both inside and outside,” 
as one of them put it to me—and 
transforming the appearance of the 
countryside. 

And, be it noted, this wonderful 
man, with his extreme energy and 
genius for business,—a man who, if 
he went into the big outer world 
where thousands of great firms were 
looking for such as he would wax 
wealthy and famous,—remained in 
his little cottage in this poor coun- 
try, refusing to draw from the suc- 
cessful work of which he was the 
head and heart, anything more than 
a paltry weekly wage which just en- 
abled himself and his wife and lit- 
tle family to live in common coun- 
try comfort. 

After the Anglo-Irish war was 
well launched, and the young men 
of the Rosses had taken to the hills 
to do their part in harassing the 
English garrison, the military au- 
thorities hit upon a magnificent 
method of conquering the Rosses 
without firing one shot, or striking 
one blow. They called together the 
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shopkeepers, the clergy, the respon- 
sible heads of families, and put this 
proposition before them:—‘“If you 
will see your young men who are 
fighting, and bring to bear on them 
the authority which you possess 
over them, compelling them to go 
back to their homes and live in 
peace, we will leave you unmo- 
lested. But if you refuse to do this, 
and the young men hold to the hills, 
and continue to harass our forces, 
we'll apply the blockade at once to 
the Rosses. We'll let no food stuffs 
or other supplies come in to you 
from the outside world. We'll let 
no eggs or butter or other produce 
go from you to the outside world. 
We'll do this simply by stopping 
the railway service that supplies 
you, and that carries out from you. 
Then your eggs and other supplies 
will be left here to rot on your 
hands, and you, yourselves, will be 
left to starve. Choose which of 
these you will.” 

The Rosses is connected with the 
outside world by a funny little nar- 
row-guage railroad, which winds 
and twists among the hills, at the 
breakneck speed of ten miles an 
hour, to the port of Derry—sixty- 
eight miles distant. One or two 
trains per day—mixed goods and 
passenger trains—creep in and out 
over this line. The military, tak- 
ing time by the forelock, tempora- 
rily closed down the line, to show 
the people what they would suffer 
if they did not comply before the 
order for closing was made perma- 
nent. The people were in a fearful 
quandary. Big stocks of eggs and 
butter were on hand, which needed 
to be exchanged for much-wanted 
cash. Very little foodstuff was in 
the country, for the little crops the 
year before had been abnormally 
poor, and it was now springtime, 
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when their supplies would be ex- 
hausted. They said, from necessity, 
“We must give in.” 

But Paddy Gallagher said No! 
He left his home, and followed the 
coast-line, and searched the many 
inlets in Donegal, till he discovered 
a smack of 150 tons, which he quiet- 
ly chartered, and ran over to Glas- 
gow. There he loaded it with sup- 
plies of all kinds, and sailed back 
around the north coast, and into 
Dungloe Bay by night. Here he had 
the supplies taken off and distrib- 
uted, and the stored-up eggs and 
butter of the countryside brought 
down to the landing-place, ferried 
out to the smack, and set off to 
Glasgow again. He ran nineteen 
trips of the smack, between Glasgow 
and the Rosses, and kept the Rosses 
in such fine fighting trim that the 
authorities were in despair. 

Now, the Derry merchants who 
used to supply the Rosses, and who, 
because of the railway blockade, 
were deprived of their customers, 
and who heard that goods from 
elsewhere were getting into the 
Rosses and taking the place of 
theirs,—these good Loyalist mer- 
chants met and petitioned Dublin 
Castle to have the railway opened 
again, since it was punishing none 
but them, the Loyalists: and Dub- 
lin Castle, realizing the truth of 
this, lifted the blockade. This was 
the biggest victory of Paddy Galla- 
gher’s career, and the brightest 
feather in his cap. 

It preyed upon Paddy’s mind that 
all the young people of the country 
should have to emigrate to find 
work, and that the Rosses—as well 
as every other part of Ireland— 
should have to give to America its 
brightest and best. He resolved to 
save the girls at least, from emigra- 
tion. The hand knitting and the 
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hand embroidery which they could 
do was of little more advantage than 
to supply their households with tea 
and sugar. He heard of the knit- 
ting-machines which they had in 
factories in the big cities. He went 
forth and investigated, found out 
all about the machines, what they 
could do, what they could pay, and 
how the output could be marketed, 
came home with a machine and a 
teacher, installed the machine, 
taught a few girls how to use it, 
found a ready market for the small 
output, then added more machines 
as money came in—and more girls; 
and began to make the machine 
knitting business an important one. 
In 1911, he exhibited his products 
at an Irish fair in London, and, to 
his joy, got in touch with some 
large buyers, who gave him orders 
that insured the complete success 
of his new factory. 


He got and executed large orders, 
not only for big business firms, but 
also, for the British Government, 
for the Belgian Government, and 


for the Indian Government. He 
was employing five hundred hands 
out of the five thousand in the par- 
ish of Templecrone—nearly one out 
of every household. And he was 
soon paying them a wage that was 
to them fabulous. Before he had 
started his factory, anyone of them 
who could earn five shillings a week 
at knitting or embroidery was to be 
envied. A handful of them had 
been so extra fortunate as to be do- 
ing machine work for a Derry fac- 
tory at a great wage of from six 
shillings minimum, to eight shil- 
lings maximum, per week. Paddy 
Gallagher was now starting green 
girls at twenty-one shillings a week, 
and paying trained ones thirty shil- 
lings, thirty-five shillings, and two 
pounds. He was paying in the re- 
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mote Donegal mountains, a very 
much higher wage than Belfast fac- 
tories were paying city girls. He 
was even paying a higher wage than 
was paid by many English factories. 
And he was enabled to do this be- 
cause he himself continued to take 
out of the business only a living 
wage, while he let the profits go to 
the girls and the country. 

From the temporary premises, in 
which he had first installed his ma- 
chines, he soon moved into a well- 
built and beautifully-lighted build- 
ing, specially erected for the pur- 
pose. Then, to the amazement 
of the country, he harnessed the 
big water power that was running 
waste on the mountainside, and 
brought into the village the myste- 
rious, much-heard-of electricity. He 
lighted his factory and ran his ma- 
chines with it, lighted the shops and 
the houses of his friends, the for- 
mer enemy, the traders of the vil- 
lage—and lighted the houses of the 
poor for a small nominal charge. 
He also took an old, disused corn 
mill, that stood by the village, sup- 
plied it with electric power, and be- 
gan to grind in it every kind of 
meal that the country wanted. He 
built a recreation hall, where his 
workers and their friends could 
meet and sing and dance and enjoy 
themselves in their evenings of lei- 
sure. 

He next pursued the Irish-Amer- 
ican White Cross, and from it got a 
grant with which he built a pier in 
the bay, and then chartered a 
steamer to ply fortnightly between 
the village of Dungloe (capital of 
Templecrone) and Glasgow and 
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Liverpool—carrying out the finished 
products and carrying in the food 
and other supplies—at a fraction of 
the cost which used to be required 
to send and bring by the tedious 
railway, and through the port of 
Derry. 

In the first year of the Temple- 
crone Codperative Society’s career, 
forty-six members were gathered in, 
and the turn-over was four hundred 
and ninety pounds. The salaries 
and wages paid out were nil. After 
fifteen years work the membership 
had been multiplied fifteenfold. 
The turn-over was  ninety-eight 
thousand three hundred and ninety- 
two pounds, and the amount paid in 
salaries and wages fourteen thou- 
sand and eleven pounds. 


Mr. Patrick Gallagher, sitting in 
his bright office, looking out upon 
the wild and rocky mountainside to 
the right, and the crashing, crag- 
bound Atlantic to the left, sus- 
pended his dictation of business let- 
ters upon his electric-run dicta- 
phone—‘“a mortal fine convenience 
and time-saver for a busy man,” he 
said—while he called for the books 
and bookkeeper, and had her ex- 
tract these figures for me. I con- 
fess that, though I was prepared 
for much, from what I had heard 
of the famed Paddy the Cope, the 
dictaphone, in the wildest corner 
of our Donegal’s wild mountains, 
dumbfounded me! 

But after seeing and knowing a 
little more of this rare genius, Pad- 
dy Gallagher, I think that no future 
developments in connection with 
him will ever surprise me again. 





MADAME RECAMIER AND HER ADMIRERS 
By Prerre Crasirés 


ALLED Juliette before she had 
had a single Romeo she who was 
christened Jeanne Francoise Julie 
Adélaide Bernard and who was 
known to fame as Madame Réca- 
mier was born at Lyons on Decem- 
ber 3, 1777. Mystery hovers around 
her paternity. Her mother, Marie 
Julie Matton, was the wife of Jean 
Bernard, a notary. The official rec- 
ords refer to the babe as the legiti- 
mate daughter of this couple. Many 
of those, however, who have writ- 
ten of her who for over fifty years 
dominated one of the most interest- 
ing salons of France have not hesi- 
tated to say that her father was not 
the notary Bernard but the banker 
Récamier who in April, 1793, be- 
came her husband. It is a great 
pity that this controversy has aris- 
en. And yet Madame Récamier’s 
niece has insisted so pointedly that 
Monsieur Récamier was only the 
husband in name of her aunt, such 
stress is laid upon the filial ties that 
linked him and his wife together 
and so much emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that she lived and 
died a maid that I am afraid that I 
am more or less compelled to refer 
to the possibility of Madame Ber- 
nard having been indiscreet. 

This circumstance offers a more 
or less plausible explanation of the 
most unusual relations existing be- 
tween the great beauty and him 
whose name she has handed down 
to fame. And the fact that he might 
have wanted to right in a financial 
way the wrong that he may have 
committed and that during the 
Reign of Terror he might have been 
afraid to do so, unless the formal- 


ity of a wedding had been complied 
with, helps to make the rumor seem 
not impossible. But be all this as 
it may Juliette Récamier was a 
most remarkable personality. A 
born coquette she did not hesitate 
to flirt with men whose reputations 
as libertines were well established. 
How she came through all of these 
pitfalls with her virtue impregnable 
is one of those fascinating stories 
which women may read but which 
few should attempt to imitate. 
French schools were in a rather 
bad way during the years when 
Juliette Bernard should have been 
finishing her education. The Revo- 
lution had played havoc with the 
convents, and the new institutions 
had not yet gotten into their stride. 
One, therefore, notes in Madame 
Récamier’s earlier letters certain lit- 
tle grammatical errors. Contact 
with men and women of culture 
and refinement, however, rounded 
off these rough edges. She never- 
theless at no time was ever famed 
for the brilliancy of her scholarship. 
Her great influence very probably 
came, in a large degree, from the 
fact that she was a supremely beau- 
tiful person who was the embodi- 
ment of tact. Men loved her and 
women sang her praises. But there 
was nothing assertive about her 
temperament. She made remark- 
ably few enemies. Her discreet 
charm, as one of her biographers 
expresses it, tended to disarm criti- 
cism. Not yet sixteen when she 
married she passed the first months 
of her wedded life in more or less 
seclusion. Her husband was, it is 
true, a man of large means, but 
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Paris, in those days, was not a safe 
place in which to entertain lavish- 
ly. The guillotine was then too 
busy to encourage any signs of 
opulence or of refinement. But 
when the Directory introduced new 
standards of living Monsieur Réca- 
mier was vain enough to wish to 
parade his beautiful wife before his 
friends. He belonged to the nou- 
veaux riches of that period. He 
seemed to have been one of the po- 
litical bankers of the crowd which 
then came into power. He, there- 
fore, purchased an elaborate house, 
fitted it up in poor but luxurious 
style and set out to win a place for 
himself in society. His money, his 


connections with the powers that 
be and her beauty soon made of 
Madame Récamier one of the three 
graces of the Directory. She shared 
this glory with Madame Tallien 
and with the widow Beauharnais. 
In those days the French aristocrats 


were penniless. They, therefore, 
could not entertain. Juliette, ac- 
cordingly, had not to face the com- 
petition of hostesses who were to 
the manner born. Her rivals came 
from the same social stratum from 
which she had arisen. It thus came 
about that when this émigré and 
that noble drifted around to these 
middle-class entertainments in the 
certainty of getting a square meal 
they noted that the young chate- 
laine of the uninteresting capitalist- 
ic henchman had the soft voice, the 
modest diffidence and the easy un- 
ostentatiousness that bespeak the 
lady. And when these men of gen- 
tle birth observed that Madame Ré- 
camier had poise, quiet dignity and 
graciousness and that she did not 
overload her person with jewels, at- 
tempt to thrust herself forward or 
encourage familiarity they vaunted, 
to their friends her charms, her 
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grace and her self-effacement. Ina 
word Juliette’s personality carved 
out for her such a position that 
when, little by little, the best blood 
of France began to return to Paris 
her social status had already be- 
come quite well established. And 
three young writers, who found her 
a most congenial amphitryon, con- 
tributed in no small degree to giv- 
ing to her mind that polish which 
good reading always carries in its 
wake. 

I refer to Lemontey, Camille Jor- 
dan and de Gérando. They were all 
of them natives of Lyons, Madame 
Récamier’s birthplace, had facile 
pens and were actively interested 
in politics. But they were not out 
for patronage. Public affairs, rath- 
er than office holding, interested 
them. I do not think that they de- 
liberately made up their minds to 
educate their compatriot. Some- 
how or another, however, they just 
drifted into the habit of pouring 
their souls into her mind. She was 
barely twenty. The eldest of the 
men was some five and thirty. The 
scene was thus ready for a healthy 
flirtation. They probably did their 
share of that, but serious conversa- 
tion and systematic inquiries al- 
ways held the upper hand. The re- 
sult was that she soon determined 
to rise to the intellectual standard 
of her friends and to acquire, by pa- 
tient work, that culture which had 
not been available to her in the en- 
vironment in which she had been 
educated. One of the first things to 
get upon her nerves was the gaudy 
furnishings of her home. She there- 
fore persuaded her husband to buy 
another piece of property so that 
she might be able to furnish it in 
good taste. I do not know whether 
it was fate or her flair that chose 
this new residence. At all events 
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she bought it of Madame de Staél, 
the daughter of Necker, and herself 
one of the most powerful women in 
France. The negotiations lasted 
long enough for the young wife to 
be able to impress her personality 
upon her vendor. The acquaint- 
ance thus made ripened into a life- 
long friendship. It gave Madame 
Récamier the hall mark she needed 
to make her sure of her foothold. 
Her beauty, in those days, had 
something about it that recalled the 
grace and repose of a virgin of 
Raphael. She affected a most ele- 
gant simplicity. She eschewed cos- 
metics. She never wore diamonds. 
Pearls were her only jewels. She 
cultivated the art of listening. She 
specialized in making everyone feel 
that she was interested in their con- 
versation. Madame de Staél was 
some eleven years her senior and 
had by this time already acquired 
an enviable reputation in the world 
of letters. The author of Réflections 
sur la Paix was of a dominating dis- 
position. She fairly bristled with 
individuality. She loved to talk— 
not nonsense but politics, art and 
literature. She was never so happy 
as when her words held a group 
spellbound. She drew people to her 
by the force of her intellectuality. 
There was nothing of the clinging 
vine in her composition. She was 
essentially masculine in her driv- 
ing power. She did not hesitate to 
make enemies. Her salon was dis- 
tinctly partisan. As opposites are 
unconsciously drawn to one anoth- 
er Germaine Necker at once took 
most strongly to Juliette Récamier. 
The latter had the youth, beauty 
and coyness that appealed to the 
maturity, strength and determina- 
tion of the former. And it thus 
came to pass that this real estate 
investment not only rid the Réca- 
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mier household of the meretricious 
ornamentation that marked the 
parvenu but it gave a new setting to 
the lovable qualities of a most dis- 
criminating and artfully artless 
hostess, whose incomparable com- 
plexion, naturally wavy chestnut 
hair and attractive features carried 
no challenge to one who soared 
above such considerations and who 
was delighted to see in them a mag- 
net which added another attraction 
to her fireside. Juliette thus had her 
own drawing rooms where, though 
she hid her scepter, she reigned as 
queen. And she also had Madame 
de Staél’s receptions where men 
congregated in order to admire the 
loveliness of one woman while they 
listened to the wit of another. 

And this suited Monsieur Réca- 
mier. It advertised him. It gave 
a certain tone to his counting room 
to have his wife the most sought 
after woman in Paris. He was, 
after all, one of those men who are 
interested in army contracts, gov- 
ernment deposits and parasitical 
activities. He longed to know the 
right people or, to speak more ac- 
curately, he wanted them to do 
business with his bank. I do not 
care to be understood as implying 
that he deliberately used his wife 
as a decoy. My meaning would 
perhaps be misunderstood if such 
an inference were drawn. But I do 
imply that while he was not one 
who sought to prostitute his 
spouse’s attributes he nevertheless 
was most willing to capitalize them. 
Nor did he throw up his hands in 
horror when influential men began 
to gravitate towards Madame Réca- 
mier’s feet. He was too much of a 
business man to be jealous. Luck- 
ily for him she was prudence per- 
sonified. She knew how to flirt. 
She was a coquette but not a cocofte. 

















She soon became known as la vierge 
immaculée. Everybody came to un- 
derstand that she was out for a 
good time but that she was able to 
call a halt in the sweetest of ways 
if anyone became just a little too 
sanguine. One of the first victims 
of his own exuberance and of her 
foresight was Paul David, a nephew 
of her husband. This happened in 
1796 when Juliette and Paul were 
not yet twenty and before the Réca- 
mier social position had become 
stabilized. He bombarded her with 
love letters after having vainly 
sought to drown her in kisses. The 
reply she wrote to one of his ef- 
fusions is bubbling over with tact. 
Here is what she said: “Nothing 
can change my friendship for you. 
You however are disturbing it and 
you are ruining one of those rela- 
tionships to which I attach the 
greatest value by seeking to make 
it what it cannot be. Look upon 
me as a sister and I need not tell 
you that you will have all of my 
friendship and my most complete 
confidence. This poor life of ours 
is so sad that your friendship can 
become so sweet to me as to make 
it indispensable. I cannot begin to 
tell you how painful it is to me to be 
thus embarrassed by you.” This 
clear cut but most considerate re- 
pulse carried the day. The rejected 
suitor became an earnest champion 
of his youthful aunt. In after life 
he bore witness to her scrupulous 
delicacy of sentiment and to the 
rectitude of her judgment. He 
showed that she was able to fight 
off the more dangerous attacks of 
seasoned reprobates with as much 
skill as she had displayed in ward- 
ing off his advances. Apparently 
guileless and seemingly unarmed 
she always had hidden away just 
that particular kind of defense that 
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was needed to meet a given emer- 
gency. She was a_ diplomatist, 
strategist and a psychologist who 
assumed an air of such bland and 
childlike trustfulness that no bullet 
could pierce her armor. 

Juliette had barely brought her 
nephew into the path of reason 
when Lucien Bonaparte fell in love 
with her. He was a man, not a boy. 
The same tactics which had worked 
so admirably with Paul would have 
made no impression upon Lucien. 
And besides, the latter was an im- 
portant political factor. To arouse 
his ire would not Lave been wise. 
The prudent coquette was in a 
quandary. Her first impulse was to 
have her butler refuse to give him 
access to her receptions. She de- 
cided, however, to consult her hus- 
band before taking any such drastic 
measures. Napoleon Bonaparte was 
then the Man of the Hour and the 
incorrigible Monsieur Récamier did 
not want to run any risk of offend- 
ing a man who had so many lus- 
cious plums to distribute. Nor did 
he wish his wife to compromise her- 
self irretrievably. He, therefore, 
praised her fortitude, told her that 
he reposed implicit confidence in 
her virtue and explained to her that 
it would be bad policy to slam the 
door in the face of the brother of 
the greatest soldier of France, as to 
do so might, perhaps, ruin his bank. 
“So,” said he, “my advice to you, 
my darling, is to let him hope but 
to give him nothing.” I do not say 
that she acted along such merce- 
nary lines. But whether she did or 
did not she got her Lucien into a 
poetical turn of mind, transformed 
him from a man of action into a 
dreamer and then glided gracefully 
beyond his clutches. His business, 


luckily for her, called him at about 
this time to Venice. 


His first letter 
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began: “Romeo writes to his Juli- 
ette. If you refuse to read what he 
scribbles, you will be more cruel 
than were our parents whose long 
quarrels have now finally come to 
an end.” The rest of what he says 
is honeycombed with love and tells 
of a longing which had something 
very material but nothing very pla- 
tonic about it. But she was too 
good a judge of human nature not 
to know that she had triumphed 
when she perceived that she had 
lured a full grown men into sen- 
timental flights. One, therefore, 
notes that after Bonaparte’s brother 
had returned to Paris the ductile 
lover wrote one night at eleven- 
thirty: “I thank you, Madame, for 
the way in which you welcomed me 
this evening. Your reception opened 
my eyes. I am awakening. I hope 
to be able to conquer myself. I 
shall surely be able to do so if you 
will but be so indulgent as to aid 
me. It will be hard for me to do 
this. It is, however, necessary. It 
will bring peace and happiness to 
me.” And it was in this way that 
the daughter of Julie Bernard kept 
the Bonaparte contracts for her 
husband’s firm and gave the First 
Consul’s kinsman nothing but 
smiles and a good lesson in return 
for such favors. 

It was during these years of the 
Consulate that Paris first definitely 
recognized the social supremacy of 
Madame Récamier. It was at the 
Opera ball given on February 25, 
1800, that she brought the Prince 
of Wiirttemberg and Monsieur de 
Metternich within the influence of 
her star. She was under mask. 
Her identity was undisclosed. She 
knew that she was beautiful. Her 
mirror told her so every evening. 
Here, however, she had her first 
real opportunity to test her strength 
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in a sphere where her native wit 
was her only asset. She submitted 
herself to the most severe trials. 
She scrupulously hid her identity 
as she wanted to know whether she 
could count upon her soul or wheth- 
er she was dependent upon her fea- 
tures for her triumphs. That eve- 
ning was an epoch making event in 
her life. It taught her that when 
the proper time came she could af- 
ford to grow old gracefully as she 
had other charms than those which 
appeal to the eye. It was this con- 
sciousness of her own strength that 
added so much to the almost per- 
fect symmetry of Juliette’s loveli- 
ness. And it was this knowledge 
that enhanced her beauty. It was 
the deft masseuse that kept the 
wrinkles out of her face for it told 
her that her leadership would not 
pass when the roses would fade 
from her cheeks. But she did not 
attempt to divert this primacy into 
partisan channels. I do not know 
whether it was prudence, tact or 
temperamental indifference to fac- 
tional politics that caused her to 
give a neutral note to her gather- 
ings. All that I may say is that she 
did not follow the example of Ma- 
dame de Staél and put herself at the 
head of a party. On the contrary 
she sought to steer a middle course. 
But she did bear just a little to- 
wards the right. This, however, 
was largely because Adrien and 
Mathieu de Montmorency took so 
kindly to her receptions that these 
scions of the old nobility made of 
her drawing rooms the rallying 
point of the social élite of the land. 
This drew into her orbit Christian 
de Lamoignon, whose forbears had 
for generations so valiantly served 
the Bourbons, Talleyrand whose 
Machiavellian disposition never per- 
mitted him to forget that he was 
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born a gentleman, and Count Louis 
de Narbonne, who had just returned 
from exile. This, however, did not 
keep away from her suite Joseph- 
ine’s son, Eugéne de Beauharnais, 
a youth of twenty, General Berna- 
dotte, who was then wearing his 
laurels won in the Vendée, Massena, 
enfant chéri de la Victoire, Mo- 
reau, who was then in high favor, 
or Fouché, who was at that time 
making the most of the confidence 
of Bonaparte. It is nevertheless 
somewhat strange that the great 
Corsican himself not only did not 
drift into this current but appears 
to have met Madame Récamier but 
once in his life. This may, perhaps, 
account for the fact that they did 
not become fast friends. 

But it seems that Fouché was 
most anxious to have her throw in 
her lot with his master. It is said 


that the indefatigable sleuth did his 


best to have her become one of Jo- 
sephine’s ladies in waiting. The 
argument used by the Minister of 
Police appears to have been a most 
seductive one. He is reported to 
have spoken to her somewhat along 
these lines: “Madame, your posi- 
tion in Parisian society is definitely 
established. You are young and 
beautiful but no one questions your 
purity of thought or action. The 
Emperor needs a woman friend not 
a mistress. Won’t you enter the 
household of the Empress and be- 
come his girl chum?” The proposi- 
tion, however, was too alluring for 
the prudent Juliette and she did not 
accept it. It may have been that 
she questioned the stability of the 
new régime. It may have been that 
Madame de Staél persuaded her to 
decline. It may have been that she 
doubted that Fouché had been au- 
thorized to speak to her in this way. 
She was a close friend not only of 
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Lucien Bonaparte but also of his 
sisters, Madame Murat and Madame 
Baciocchi, and she probably was 
able to learn through these sources 
whether the tender had been au- 
thorized. And besides the Consu- 
late had condemned her father to 
death. Bernadotte, who was then 
madly in love with her, intervened, 
it is true, and saved her parent’s 
life by a timely appeal to the First 
Consul. The incident, however, in- 
stead of making her feel grateful 
to Napoleon Bonaparte tended to 
leave a bad taste in her mouth. At 
all events she was temperamentally 
too open-minded to care about ir- 
revocably allying herself with any 
faction even although it may have 
happened to be the imperial party. 
But this attitude of more or less 
benevolent neutrality in time began 
to irritate the Napoleonic authori- 
ties. They had ordered Madame de 
Staél to leave Paris and had no 
doubt observed that Madame Réca- 
mier had received her friend at her 
country home. This courtesy was 
open to misconstruction. It con- 
tributed to bring about a gentle 
hint from Fouché’s department that 
Juliette would do well to discon- 
tinue her Monday afternoons and 
evenings. This happened in Febru- 
ary, 1803. 

Monsieur Récamier’s finances got 
caught in the wake of this interdict. 
It costs money to keep open house. 
While his gracious wife did not 
squander her wealth on jewels she 
nevertheless spent large sums on 
charities and gave away anony- 
mously even more. Such a scale of 
living kept up a steady strain on 
her husband’s resources. All went 
well as long as his bank was known 
to bask in the favor of the Tuileries. 
When, however, these foregather- 
ings stopped the wise knew what 
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had happened. They, therefore, 
brought their pet morsels to other 
counters. The crash did not come 
at once. It occurred in 1806. It 
should be said, however, that the 
considerate young woman foresaw 
this possibility and consulted the 
man whose name she bore before 
turning down Fouché’s proposal. 
And it is but fair to the political 
capitalist to add that he told her 
that, as far as he was concerned, 
she was free to do whatever she 
pleased. And when the expected 
happened both took their medicine 
in good grace—at least she did. He 
is only known to posterity as a kind 
of a male moon who shines through 
borrowed light and I would not 
know where to look to find out how 
he behaved. And as misery always 
loves company as soon as Madame 
Récamier lost her money her moth- 
er died. Juliette’s health wilted un- 
der this pressure. Her doctors or- 
dered a change of air. She decided 
to go to Switzerland and to join 
Madame de Staél who was then at 
Coppet. While journeying thither 
she sprained her ankle, in a rather 
serious carriage accident. And, 
thereupon, Lemontey, who was al- 
ways so tenderly devoted to her, 
wrote to her: “I do hope that this 
terrible mishap will end that streak 
of bad luck that has been following 
you for two years. It seems to me 
that your first life has ended and 
that as Providence only saved you 
by a miracle it did so in order to 
give you a new life which will make 
you forget all of your past troubles.” 

And it did or rather August of 
Prussia made her see things from a 
different angle. Benjamin Constant, 
the great publicist and orator, was 
then visiting Madame de Staél. 
And so were August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel the writer, and other men 
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and women of note. It was, how- 
ever, the German prince who made 
her once again see the bright side 
of things. In fact, he seems to have 
been the only man who ever caused 
her heart to beat dangerously fast. 
She really loved him—and not his 
title, or perhaps both him and his 
title. She had, however, no inten- 
tion of breaking what the French 
call the inconvenient Command- 
ment in order to win him. But she 
was willing to comply with his re- 
quest and to divorce her husband. 
It will be recalled that she was a 
wife in name only and that she had 
been married during the Reign of 
Terror. This meant that from her 
point of view she was bound by no 
real tie as in those days no Church 
wedding had been possible. She, 
therefore, did not feel any com- 
punction about asking Monsieur 
Récamier to grant her a divorce. 
But he appealed to her friendship 
and she did not have the heart to 
insist, as he was then both some- 
what advanced in years and broken 
in fortune. She, consequently, told 
her Prince that marriage was im- 
possible. He wrote her letters over- 
flowing with love, then became 
piqued, stopped corresponding, 
swore that he would never let her 
hear from him again and, keeping 
this up at intervals, never forgot her 
and remembered her in his will. 
While distance was helping to heal 
the wounds of the Teuton, propin- 
quity was causing Madame de 
Staél’s son Auguste to fall head 
over heals in love with his mother’s 
friend. Juliette was a few years 
her admirer’s senior. She found 
him an attractive youth and she 
was so attached to her hostess that 
she did not care about doing any- 
thing that might bring sorrow to 
either of them. She, therefore, 
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used her never failing diplomacy 
and turned her impassioned lover 
into a fervent friend. She felt nev- 
ertheless that it was better to re- 
turn to Paris and prudently feel out 
how the ground lay there. Ger- 
maine Necker, with von Schlegel’s 
help, had just finished her de [’Alle- 
magne. She wanted to publish it in 
France. To do so a visa was neces- 
sary. Juliette suggested that she 
would go to the French capital and 
try and get it. This offered her a 
graceful exit. It also gave her an 
opportunity of learning how she 
stood with the Imperial government 
and whether she could safely at- 
tempt to reopen her salon when 
her husband’s means would permit. 

Napoleon, however, hated Ma- 
dame de Staél with too rancorous a 
bitterness to think of allowing her 
to publish her work. The requisite 
authorization was, therefore, re- 
fused. And this intervention re- 


acted against Madame Récamier. It 
emphasized her relations with the 
dreaded daughter of Necker. It 
caused Fouché to allow it to be 
known that the Emperor would 
consider as his personal enemy any- 
body who frequented the Récamier 


home. This was followed by a no- 
tice issued on September 3, 1803, 
which ordered the incomparable 
hostess to leave Paris and not to 
linger within forty leagues of that 
city. After stopping at Chalons 
and various other places she wended 
her way to Lyons. Her native town 
was most hospitable to her. She 
became one of the stellar attrac- 
tions at those delightful weekly din- 
ners that Cardinal Fesch, Napo- 
leon’s uncle, gave at the Archbish- 
opric. Camille Jordan introduced 
to her his friends André-Marie and 
Pierre Ballanche. These three men 
were all practically of the same age 
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as their lovable fellow townswom- 
an. Ampére had not then written 
his name large upon the pages of 
electromagnetism but his reputa- 
tion as an essayist and as a mathe- 
matician had already been estab- 
lished. Ballanche was then recog- 
nized as a poet of mark and had 
just finished his Antigone when 
Juliette entered his life. Each one 
of these men was smitten by her 
but Ballanche adored her. With 
him it was a case of infatuation at 
first sight. Nevertheless he, at no 
time, ever told her with his lips that 
he loved her. His affection for her 
took the form of a cult which was 
too ideal to be associated with pas- 
sion. He was unfailing in his atten- 
tion to her. He devoted himself to 
broadening her mind. When he 
was separated from her his letters, 
while vibrating with the sentiments 
that ruled his heart, never seemed 
to forget that he was burning in- 
cense to her soul rather than seek- 
ing to appeal to the woman that 
was in her. But the idyl of love 
that marked her Lyons sojourn was 
brought to a sudden halt. It was 
thought that it would be safer for 
her to leave the country. Her path 
led her to Rome. New triumphs 
awaited her. The tricolor of France 
then waived over the Eternal City. 
She saw a good deal of the Préfet, 
Monsieur de Tournon, and of Gen- 
eral Miollis who commanded the 
garrison. She also met Werner, the 
author of Attila and of Luther; Mil- 
lin, the archeologist, and Regnaud 
de Saint-Jean d’Angély who was a 
politician of note. Little by little 
she created a salon of her own. 
Granet the painter, Monsieur d’Or- 
messon, a distinguished member of 
an illustrious family, the gifted 
Baron de Forbin, eminent as a 
painter and as an archeologist, and 
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Canova the sculptor formed the nu- 
cleus of a most interesting group. 
Madame Récamier, however, tore 
herself away from such delightful 
company and accepted an invita- 
tion to go to Naples as the guest of 
King Joachim and Queen Caroline 
whom she had known in Paris as 
Monsieur and Madame Murat, the 
brother-in-law and sister of Napo- 
leon. When the battle of Leipzig 
called the Bourbons back to Paris 
she returned to that capital. 

Her sway was at once reéstab- 
lished. Her constant admirer, Mat- 
hieu de Montmorency, brought the 
Duc de Doudeauville to her recep- 
tions. David, the artist, met at her 
evenings the old Chevalier de Bouf- 
flers, Prince August of Prussia wel- 
comed Canova, Sismondi, the his- 
torian, ran into Humboldt, the 
statesman, while Metternich, who 
acted on the diplomatic stage, 
rubbed elbows with Talma who per- 
formed his mimicry on the boards. 
But of all these notables Benjamin 
Constant was the one who loomed 
the largest in Madame Récamier’s 
life. He had been paying court to 
Madame de Staél when her friend 
visited the author of Corinne. This 
romance had dwindled down to 
nothing when the calendar regis- 
tered 1814. He was about ready for 
a new adventure when the one hun- 
dred days impressed him with Ju- 
liette’s clearness of vision. She car- 
ried his mind by assault. He en- 
joyed this. He was willing to sur- 
render—but wanted her to give in 
in another way. She was then in 
what Balsac calls the prime of wom- 
anhood. She had been schooled in 
the college of experience and man 
taming was her speciality. She ac- 
cordingly knew just how to handle 
her impetuous Swiss. It was a case 
in which one would be tempted to 
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paraphase the lines of the poet who 
wrote of those who came to scoff 
and who remained to pray. The 
truth of the matter is that Benjamin 
Constant was first and foremost a 
statesman. She knew that. He 
and she were Monarchists at heart 
and Liberals. She, therefore, after 
Napoleon had been safely impris- 
oned at St. Helena, while always 
maintaining an attitude of neutral- 
ity, presumably gave him such 
sound political advice that she was 
able to keep his mind off of his dom- 
inant idea. And, of course, as he 
was born in 1767 and had lived a 
rather gay life Fabian tactics grad- 
ually cut the grass from under his 
feet. While he was thus marking 


time Madame de Staél died. At her 
bier Chateaubriand felt drawn to- 
wards Madame Récamier. When the 
great literary lion of the day began 
to pay tribute to the winner of so 
many hearts Constant was probably 


convinced that he was most lucky to 
have her tell him how to shuffle his 
cards. 

Mathieu de Montmorency did not 
take kindly to this new planet. 
Chateaubriand was one of those en- 
grossing personalities that are best 
admired at a distance. He loved to 
pontificate—if this Gallic expres- 
sion may be served up in English 
dress. I mean by this that he liked 
to have people kotow before him. 
He did not welcome anybody sitting 
on the same sofa with him and he 
believed that a monologue was the 
most interesting of all forms of con- 
versation—provided it was he who 
held the floor. This did not suit 
de Montmorency who had for twen- 
ty years paid court to the beauty of 
beauties. He, therefore, sought to 
have his monopolistically inclined 
rival sent to Rome as French Am- 
bassador. When the peacemaker 
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heard of this she set to work to 
have Chateaubriand launch de 
Montmorency’s candidacy to the 
French Academy. She knew that 
the latter wanted to become an im- 
mortal and that this campaign 
would necessitate his ceasing to 
persecute the other man. Every- 
thing worked out in a most unex- 
pected manner. The seat was won, 
it is true, but it had hardly been oc- 
cupied before the new Academician 
died—and shortly thereafter Cha- 
teaubriand was sent as Envoy 
Extraordinary to Rome. And then 
Monsieur Récamier breathed his 
last. She had, however, in the mean- 
time been forced to take a most 
modest apartment in an old con- 
vent known as the Abbaye-au-Bois. 
It was there that she spent the au- 
tumn of her years. Never, said 


Sainte-Beuve, did her glory shine 
forth in greater splendor. 


She was 
once again in reduced circum- 
stances, no longer young, and yet 
from her retreat she ruled France 
with a sway that was as kind as it 
was all compelling. 

All Paris and all Europe paid her 
tribute. To speak of those who 
passed through her simply but ar- 
tistically furnished rooms would be 
but to write a register of all of the 
names that lend luster to the Resto- 
ration and to the Monarchy of July. 
It was there that Chateaubriand 
read the pages of his Mémoires 
d’Outre Tombe as they glided from 
his pencil. It was there that Balzac 
is said to have allowed a few close 
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friends to hear for the first time La 
Peau de Chagrin. It was there that 
Sainte-Beuve imbibed -nuch of his 
incomparable knowledge of men 
and of things. But while she who 
inspired others to accomplish so 
much had mastered the art of being 
as attractive at sixty as she was at 
twenty her sight began to fail. Cata- 
racts formed which dulled her phys- 
ical vision but which brightened 
her spiritual horizon. She rose 
above this acid test. One by one 
the cherished companions of her 
earlier years went to the great be- 
yond. Benjamin Constant, whose 
animal instincts yielded to her 
sweet tyranny, Ballanche, whose 
love was the quintessence of self- 
sacrifice, and Chateaubriand, who 
was a well-intentioned egoist, left 
her behind them to await the final 
summons. But she was not neg- 
lected. To the very last her scepter 
waved over devoted subjects. She 
remained a power in the land and 
impressed her gracious sovereignty 
over literary and political circles 
until her invincible spirit left her 
adorable body. This took place on 
May 11, 1849. She was then in her 
seventy-second year. No lingering 
death brought an anticlimax to her 
life. Her last hours were spent in 
going over the eulogy of Ballanche 
which Alexis de Saint-Priest had 
prepared for the French Academy. 
It was thus that she repaid the 
most disinterested of her admirers 
for the reverential homage that he 
had always vouchsafed to her. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HAT we call the intellectual 

world is divided into two 
types of people—those who wor- 
ship the intellect and those who 
use it. There are exceptions; but, 
broadly speaking, they are never 
the same people. Those who use 
the intellect never worship it; they 
know too much about it. Those 
who worship the intellect never 
use it; as you can see by the things 


they say about it. 
—G. K. Cuesrerton, The Thing. 


An hallucination of false democ- 
racy is that a majority has rights 
and that by the voice of a majority 
matters of principle are finally de- 
termined. This is utter nonsense. 
No majority has any rights what- 
ever. The individual has rights 
and a majority has privileges. It 
has the privilege of determining 
who shall be chosen to serve it in 
public place, and it has the privi- 
lege of determining what policy or 
course of conduct shall next be en- 
tered upon, but it has and can have 
absolutely nothing to do with the 
determination of true or false, right 
or wrong, moral or immoral, beauti- 
ful or ugly. 


—Dn. Nicnotas Munnay Butier, quoted in the 
N. Y¥. Times, Dec. 30th. 


When the spectators own the 
sport, as they now own intercoile- 
giate football, the players are pro- 
fessionalized regardless of how they 
are recruited or subsidized, regard- 
less of whether they play for dear 
old Rutgers, or for cheers and 
newspaper headlines, or for mem- 
bership in fraternities, or for a 
head start in business afterward. 


When the spectators own the sport 
the players don’t own it. They 
don’t play the game for its own 
sake. They are entertainers. And 
out of that fundamental fact flows 
the whole business of professional 
coaches, barnstorming exhibitions, 
underhand evasion of the rules and 
the conception of football as big 


business. 
—The World, Jan. 8th. 


To suggest that the pupil’s whole 
duty is to express himself, and the 
teacher’s whole duty to help him 
to do so, seems to me to be the 


direct contrary of true education. 
—Gitperat Muaray, in Harper's, January. 


. . There is another way of 
discrediting Christianity. It may 
be declared to have been a bad 
thing because it was so unlike what 
went before it. That way has been 
taken: it is still sometimes taken 
even to-day. Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
for instance, in his recent book, 
condemns Christianity because it 
affixed a stigma upon something so 
indifferent as fornication, in con- 
trast with what he supposes to 
have been the larger, more genial 
view of the Greek world. But that 
is not the way taken apparently by 
those who have greater authority 
than Mr. Russell in ancient history 
—by the late Professor Bury, for 
instance. Like Mr. Russell, Pro- 
fessor Bury passed an adverse 
judgment on Christianity. But 
Professor Bury had a vast knowl- 
edge of the facts of the ancient 
world, and to him the claims of 
Christianity appeared unjustifiable, 
just because its ethics showed no 
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essential difference, he held, from 
the best pagan ethics of the time. 
You obviously cannot have it both 
ways. 


—The Times Literary Supplement (Lon- 
don), Dec. 26, 1929. 


The failure of prohibition is not 
due to faulty methods of enforce- 
ment. So long as the American 
people refuse to recognize the act 
of drinking as evidence of moral 


guilt, prohibition will be a failure. 
—Masor GeNeRAL CraRENCE R. EpwWapps, 
quoted in the Herald Tribune, Jan. 17th. 


Reason alone may determine our 
judgment of a book we read but 
many things besides reason may 
determine why we read that book. 
The queen of the human sciences 
and the handmaid of the divine, is 
a comely virgin; let her guardians 
see that she faces the world fitting- 
ly bedight, neither in the rags of 
slovenly diction, nor stretched upon 
the hickory rack of a_ graceless 
style, but in living language, supple 
and sympathetic, words colorful 
and strong, worthy of the ideas of 
which they are the sign, appealing 
not to the intellect alone but to the 


entire human nature. 
—The Modern Schoolman, November. 


Science attracted some few men 
of high culture and some even 
(much fewer) of strong reasoning 
power; but in themselves mere 
observation and comparison, the 
framing of hypotheses and the 
testing of them by experiment need 
no intellectual qualities above the 
lowest and are therefore an obvi- 
ous occupation for those who de- 
spise or do not grasp the use of 
reason. It has even been main- 
tained that the ceaseless practice of 
exact measurement dulls the brain. 
At any rate, the business of modern 
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physical science was not attached 
to, and became more and more 
divorced from, philosophy — and 
therefore from theology which is 
philosophy’s guide. 

—Huame Bexroc, Richelieu. 


Perhaps, in time, the label of 
science will be better understood, 
as will also the fact that a man is 
no more “human”—perhaps, in- 
deed, essentially less so—when he 
is saying “God damn” than when 
he is saying “Pater noster,” even 
when he is equally sincere in both 
expressions. Meanwhile, one duty 
that lies before critics is clear, and 
that is to say the truth about books 
as they come out; to distinguish 
clearly for the reader between the 
genuine science, in the sense of 
exact knowledge, of a book like 
Beveridge’s Lincoln, and the pseu- 
do-scientific balderdash of, for ex- 
ample, most of the psychoanalytic 
school; to distinguish between the 
scholarly presentation of facts, and 
the personal interpretation of states 
of mind, even when the latter are 
made with all the skill and charm 
of style of a Strachey. 


—James Trustow Apams, in Current His- 
tory, November. 


A recent headline in the paper 
read: “Study of the Apes is mapped 
by Yale as key to Behavior.” It 
is true. Half a million dollars 
from the Rockefeller Foundation 
has enabled Yale University to 
establish a laboratory in Florida 
for the breeding and _ scientific 
study of anthropoid apes. Along 
with this goes continued observa- 
tion of football players and other 
local and visiting material by the 
psycho-biology unit of Yale’s In- 
stitute of Human Relations at New 
Haven, and “research at observa- 
tion field-camps in Africa and 
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Malaysia where the primates will 
be studied in their natural sur- 
roundings.” Now that is splendid, 
isn’t it? Especially coming as it 
does right on the heels of an un- 
precedented slump in stocks and 
panic of speculators in which the 
great ape quality of imitation was 
marvelously illustrated. Certainly 
that panic was an example of 
monkeying with a buzz saw. So, 
maybe, something will be derived 
from the study of apes. 


—Epwarp S. Martin, in Harper’s, January. 


Aside from the new inventions, 
such as motors, aéroplanes, and so 
on, of which the prime object is 
speed, the pressure of modern life 
due to science and business work- 
ing hand in hand has greatly in- 
creased the whole tempo of life. 
We used to measure the hours. 


Now we live by the second hand. 


—James Taustow Apams, in The Allantic 
Monthly, November. 


Man has measured the distance 
from the earth to the stars; he has 
weighed them, he has even analyzed 
their composition. And man has 
made war. I know of no more 
striking symbol of the disparity of 
this creature who is capable at the 
same time of so much genius and 


so much stupidity. 
—Micuet Conpay, French journalist. 


It has come to a point where we 


rate educational institutions by 
their football and track teams and 
where our young people measure 
their worth by the same yardstick. 
No one can quarrel with the idea 
of physical training, but that is be- 
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side the mark. Physical training 
for the average student doesn’t 
enter the picture when it comes to 
sport. Sport, as we know it to-day, 
means small, intensively trained 
groups for the rest to watch and 
applaud. Worse still, it means 
such an aspiration to be in those 
groups, such striving and strain- 
ing, as virtually obliterates all 
sense of educational value in the 
minds of young people. Ten or 
fifteen per cent of the students may 
be better off because of [athletics], 
but the rest have deteriorated into 
bench warmers, while dad pays the 


freight. 
—M. E. Tracy, in N. Y. Telegram. 


It is difficult for some people to 
stretch their imaginations beyond 
the point of thinking that the way 
to deal with crime is to be cruel. 
They refuse to believe that even the 
habitual criminal is _ susceptible, 
like the rest of us, not only to the 
motive of fear but to the motive of 
hope. —The World, Dec. 13th. 


There is a burning need for some 
one to organize a League to Abolish 
Dramatic Critics. They are jaded, 
corrupt boulevardiers. They are 
ignorant, weary men. They hate 
their jobs; they hate the theatre. 
They have no courage. Noisy bell- 
wethers like the fat Alexander 
Woollcott or the chorus girlish G. 
J. Nathan have always intimidated 
them. They have little individual- 
ity; read one, and you have read all. 
They are a shallow clique, but the 
beginning playwright must run 
their gantlet. 

—Micuagt Gorn, quoted in N. Y. Telegram. 





THE “RELIC” 


By Epwarp ORMEROD 


T was late in the afternoon of a 

hot mid-summer day, and I was 
heading into a bit of mountain 
country entirely strange to me, in 
search of the camp of some friends. 

Passing a sturdy little log cabin, 
I pulled up a dozen yards further, 
and alighted with the idea of ask- 
ing direction from some one I had 
seen moving about beyond the log 
fence. It was so I met the “Relic.” 

She rose from beside a broad- 
beamed cow she had been milking, 
and picked up the nearly-full pail 
to come over toward the fence in 
answer to my call. We stood talk- 
ing a while in the comfortable 
shade of the line of great willows 
that ran around two sides of the 
yard, next the fence. 

Of medium height was the “Rel- 
ic,” stooped somewhat, bronzed and 
wrinkled as to face, from years of 
hard work on her mountainside 
acres. As to clothing, there were 
two garments—one, a skirt, dis- 
played in its method of attachment 
the origin of the small boy’s re- 
mark that the function of the 
stomach is to hold up the petti- 
coat!—the other, a sort of smock, 
presented insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of description. 

Then, having appraised these 
things, I got the shock! I looked 
into a pair of the merriest blue eyes 
God ever put in an Irish face! 
Crow’s-footed they were, from 
laughing at the world, brimming 
with wholesome good humor and 
pleasantness—one could imagine 
them too, brimming with tender- 
ness or melting with sympathy! 
Irish eyes! 


The little inclosure where the 
cows stood was a fenced milking 
yard where generations of animals 
had stood for hours, awaiting the 
familiar human ministration. It 
was damp as to surface—I have re- 
ferred to the willows—and for a 
foot or two in depth, of a consist- 
ency and character better imagined 
than described. Throughout our 
interview near the fence, the “Rel- 
ic” unconsciously manipulated this 
material into mud-pies, between 
her bare toes! Horrible, you say? 
What matter... 

For safety’s sake she had carried 
her pail of milk with her when she 
came toward me, and set it down 
on a comparatively solid bit of turf 
near the fence. Two half-grown 
kittens had pursued her, picking 
their way daintily across the moist 
yard. These now climbed impu- 
dently upon the pail’s edge, tried 
to balance there, and in a moment 
both fell in! 

Without haste, the “Relic” 
stooped and seized a kitten, mother- 
cat-wise, by the back of the neck. 
Still directing me as to the where- 
abouts of my friends’ camp and 
holding the milky beast over the 
pail, using her free hand she 
“milked” the kitten downwards, 
dipping the creamy stuff back into 
the bucket, finished with an extra 
flick of the cat’s tail and set him 
safe on the ground once more. Then 
a like service to the other! Ah well... 

I had not seen enough of those 
eyes yet . . . we talked a little 
longer and I was invited over to 
the house. It was to see Genevieve’s 
wedding-presents! Yes, Genevieve 
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was her only daughter... the oldest 
boy Tommy worked the farm now 
since ould Tim died ... Tommy was 
going to the war, and Genevieve’s 
man too, but there had been a 
wonderful wedding . . . yes, Gene- 
vieve had been an’ tied a knot wit’ 
her tongue she couldn’t untie wit’ 
her teeth, glory be to God! 

One-half the ground floor of the 
house was given over to the parlor. 
The “Relic” unlocked the door, as a 
bank manager might a vault—then 
she hoisted a blind or two and 
there, like Sheba’s gifts before Solo- 
mon, lay the mass of presents 
brought the girl now on the short 
honeymoon. 

Describe it? Impossible! A mere 
skim of the high-lights must do! 

There was a beautiful oil-lamp, 
with a shade hand-painted in a 
profusion of flowers of a sort never 
seen on sea or land—it had set on 
the top shelf for years likely, over 
at the little store on The Corners. 

“Yis, that musta cost a dollar an’ 
siventy-foive cints, annyhow! .. . 
an’ luk at th’ illigant chair .. . 
ain’t it illigant, now?” 

“Well, it is!” I agreed, stroking 
the satiny finish—‘It’s beautiful 
upholstery!” 

“Yis,” said the “Relic”—‘“I heerd 
wan o’ th’ bhoys tellin’ Father Ken- 
nelly it was aither that ’r plush!” 

She seized a folded newspaper 
that lay on top of a pile of gifts 
on the center table. “Luk here 

.ain’t this grand? Here’s th’ 
hull account o’ th’ weddin’ in th’ 
paper!” Pointing with a grimy 
forefinger, she read—from memory 
evidently, for the letters meant 
nothing to her—‘“‘In th’ howly 
bonds o’ mathrimony, Genevieve, 
only daughter o’ Mary Ann Heenan, 
relic’ o’ th’ late Timothy Heenan 

.’” She put down the paper, 
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and the blue eyes twinkled. “‘Rel- 
ic’ o’ th’ late Timothy!—that’s me, 
I’m the ‘Relic’!” 

“That’s a beautiful hanging lamp 
you have there, of your own, Mrs. 
Heenan!” I said when we had 
digested the “Relic” joke. It was 
too, an old-fashioned one with a 
row of cut-glass bangles hanging 
around the shade, glowing and 
coloring delightfully in the unac- 
customed sunlight pouring into the 
parlor’s sacred precincts. 

“Sure ’tis—whin my Tommy wis 
a choild, he declared so he did, if th’ 
house ever tuk foire, th’ first thing 
he’d save wud be a handful o’ thim 
bangles!” 

“Well—I’m obliged to you for 
the information, and I'll be getting 
ge 

“Oh, it’s welcome y’are—kape 
roight straight on thin, on’y turn 
to yer roight!” 


With that lucid final instruction 
I could not go far astray—nor did I. 
But that was not my final visit 


to the house of the “Relic”! From 
pure love of the Irish, my car got 
into the habit of straying often into 
the wide gate beside the squat log 
house that summer. 

Years are gone since then—I saw 
to-day in an old newspaper that 
Tommy had come home from the 
war with great glory. With the 
level head of him, inherited from 
his mother, and the fine sturdy 
body bred on the mountainside 
farm, he put across some sort of 
undertaking—I don’t know what— 
that won him a V. C. 

How the blue eyes must have 
twinkled !—She was at the train for 
the boy’s home-coming! — Perhaps 
they were swimming in _ tears— 
happy ones... 

A V. C. d’you mind! 
sure God loves the Irish! 


Ah, well— 





THE GOSPELS OF LINDISFARNE 


By EILEEN BUCKLEY 


ke er near the end of the 
seventh century, while petty 
Anglo-Saxon kings fought savagely 
for supremacy in Britain, there 
might be found in a tiny island off 
the eastern coast an oasis of quiet, 
amid which a humble monk pa- 
tiently traced the vellum pages of 
what is now the crowning glory of 
the Cottonian Library, the Gospels 
of Lindisfarne. The manuscript is 
also known as the Durham Book, 
likewise the Gospels of St. Cuth- 
bert. In the British Museum, 
where it is now preserved, it is 
catalogued under the title Nero 
D. iv. As a specimen of illumina- 
tive art, it ranks second only per- 
haps to the incomparable Book of 
Kells, its skillful execution and 


felicity of design rendering it the 
peer of all so-called Anglo-Saxon 


work. Few if any other English 
relics parallel its historic interest, 
for artistic interpretation discloses 
a sequence of events which deter- 
mined the destiny of a nation. 
Holy Island, the spot where the 
book was written, bears a modern 
name of deep significance, com- 
memorating the well-nigh forgotten 
labors of a colony of early Chris- 
tian missionaries, whose eloquence 
persuaded Angle and Saxon to for- 
sake their heathen gods. The 
Lindisfarne of the early Middle 
Ages, it is to-day a sanctuary for 
birds of gorgeous plumage and the 
delight of the ornithologist. The 
monastery, which for several cen- 
turies radiated its beneficent light 
over English soil, owed its founda- 
tion to a little band of Gaelic 
monks from Columcille’s establish- 


ment at Iona, the first bishop being 
Aidan. His successor Colman was 
an important figure at the Synod of 
Whitby, where, in 664, he pleaded 
before King Oswy that England 
continue under the rule of the 
Celtic Church. When, however, the 
authority of the Roman see tri- 
umphed, Colman and his numerous 
adherents bade farewell to Lindis- 
farne forever. The vacancies were 
filled by missionaries from another 
branch of Iona, Melrose, whose 
ruins have been immortalized by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Among the newcomers at Lin- 
disfarne appeared Cuthbert, who 
eventually became abbot. The 
birthplace of this remarkable man, 
in whose honor the volume was 
written, is a question which has yet 
to be definitely settled. Perhaps, 
as one noted historian declares, as 
a peasant he first saw the light of 
day on the southern border of 
Lammermoor. Confident that he 
was a native of Ireland, coming 
from near Kells, others insist that 
his Gaelic name “Cudrig” simply 
resolved itself, after the fashion of 
the age, into the Saxon “Cuthbert.” 
Certain it is, however, that this 
“Apostle of the Lowlands” trod the 
stony pathway of desolate North- 
umbrian villages which less reso- 
lute souls had avoided, lighting the 
fires of faith in hearts which had 
hitherto missed the divine message. 

The Book of Lindisfarne is a 
noble representative of a peculiarly 
racial style of decoration, distin- 
guished by infallible classifying 
marks. As such it belongs to the 
Celtic school of paleography, which 
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includes among other antique 
manuscripts still treasured in Eng- 
lish libraries, the Gospels of Mc- 
Regol, the Gospels of McBurnan 
and the Gospels of St. Chad. This 
school originated in Ireland and 
spread its influence far and wide 
over Europe, its numerous branches 
flourishing from the sixth to the 
twelfth century. During this pe- 
riod, especially the first few 
hundred years, Irish missionaries 
proved themselves the most potent 
propagators of Christianity in the 
world. Wherever they preached 
they disseminated the learning, 
both secular and theological, for 
which their nation had won fame. 
The curriculum of the Gaelic 
schools embraced the decoration of 
the Scriptures, an art in which in- 
struction was given to hosts of 
students from many foreign lands. 
According to the Venerable Bede, 
there flocked to Ireland about the 
year 664 large numbers of Anglo- 
Saxons, who were fed, given books 
and taught by masters, all without 
charge. In view of the foregoing 
facts, it would be impossible to esti- 
mate how vast was the power of 
Gaelic art in developing and crystal- 
lizing that art which culminated in 
the sublimity of the Gothic. In- 
deed, the spirit of Irish traditions 
lingered on until the printing press 
rudely pushed aside the gentle hand 
of the scribe. 

The Durham Book, still preserved 
in excellent condition, comprises 
two hundred and fifty-eight pages 
of heavy vellum, a little larger 
than a sheet of legalcap, being 
thirteen and one-half inches by 
nine. The contents, practically a 
repetition of the Book of Kells and 
the Book of Durrow, include a copy 
of the New Tesiament in addition 
to St. Jerome’s Epistle to Pope 
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Damasus, the Eusebian Canons and 
the Cause Breves. Arranged in 
double columns of twenty-four 
lines each, the writing exhibits an 
admirable style, clear, large and 
round, the ink, still retaining that 
freshness common to the product 
of Irish monks, verging on pur- 
plish brown. The origin of the work 
is set forth in two different inscrip- 
tions, one at the end of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, the other at the 
close of the Apocalypse. These 
colophons represent an ancient 
Celtic custom of recording impor- 
tant data relative to a manuscript 
and correspond to the modern title 
page. “Thou, O living God,” in- 
vokes the first, “bear in mind Ead- 
frith and Aethelwald and Billfrith 
and Aldred the sinner. These four 
with God’s help were employed on 
this book.” This statement is veri- 
fied and much amplified by the 
second inscription. 


The manuscript proper is a col- 
laboration of two contemporary 


monks of Lindisfarne, each at 
length wearing the miter. Eadfrith, 
the scribe, was Bishop of Lindis- 
farne from 698 to 721, the honored 
seat being occupied from 735 to 
740 by the illuminator Aethelwald. 
It would seem that the text had 
been completed before the death of 
Cuthbert in 687. A fine interlineary 
gloss, dating from the first half of 
the tenth century, forms an im- 
portant contribution to the linguis- 
tic monuments of England. It is 
supposed to have been inserted by 
one Aldred prior to his becoming 
Bishop of Durham, over which he 
presided from 946 to 968. The 
names and dates intimately asso- 
ciated with the volume have been 
vouched for by Simeon, Precentor 
of Durham at the end of the 
eleventh century. 
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In a sumptuous decorative plan 
the artist has concentrated on in- 
tricate interwoven and geometric 
patterns, featuring cruciform, spi- 
raliform or fantastic zodmorphic 
themes, paneled divisions and tes- 
sellated effects being also highly 
favored. The. colors are thickly 
applied and include blue, red, 
green, yellow and purple, besides 
black and white. Gold, never em- 
ployed by the Irish scribe, appears 
in a few rare instances, the quan- 
tity being extremely small. Motifs 
change less constantly than in the 
Book of Kells and the variation 
and blending of colors is not so 
dazzling. Nine-tenths of the writ- 
ing is unadorned save for an occa- 
sional capital or divisional word, 
differing in this respect also from 
Kells, every page of which treasures 
a wonderful variety of illuminated 
letters. The Eusebian Canons, 
after the mode of the Irish book, 
are confined between pillars of 
different styles, connecting arches 
emphasizing the suggestion of a 
church. The opening words of 
each of the Gospels and of the 
Epistle to Pope Damasus display a 
diversity of elaborately embellished 
capital letters of gigantic size, the 
colors harmonizing with the pages 
opposite, whose purpose was solely 
to adorn. Thus, when the sacred 
volume lay open on the altar its 
beauty inspired the worshipers at 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, for the 
vellum seemed radiant with the 
light of God’s word. 

A characteristic page introduces 
an involved Celtic cross, its maze 
of knotted lines interweaving about 
a central disc of fretwork while de- 
fining a succession of cruciform 
motifs in blue and yellow. Promi- 
nence is also given to panels of 
various shapes, covered with fret- 
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work, divergent spirals or zodmor- 
phic monsters, featuring attractive 
combinations of black, green, red, 
yellow, blue and white. This page 
contributed the pattern engraved 
on an elegant modern cover which 
now enshrines the manuscript. An 
entirely separate cruciform pattern 
invests another page, exhibiting a 
series of chalices forming a single 
large cross, the entire surface 
aglow with zodmorphic interlace- 
ments. The design is very similar 
to one in the Gospels of St. Chad 
at Litchfield. 

The page preceding St. John’s 
Gospel is most striking with its 
background of myriad-hued birds 
and its tau crosses and paneled 
areas disposed with regard to a 
central Greek cross. The extensive 
use of birds throughout the decora- 
tion of the manuscript leads to the 
belief that the artist received many 
an inspiration from the feathery 
creatures which built their nests 
in the shelter of Lindisfarne and 
flew far out over the Irish sea. 
These perhaps were the remote 
ancestors of the very ones whose 
habits are studied to-day at Holy 
Island. Cuthbert, like the Gaelic 
saints of his day, held in tender 
regard the denizens of wood and 
field, being particularly fond of 
certain ducks. Indeed, he seems to 
have made pets of them, for they 
are reproduced in the embroidery 
of some of the robes discovered in 
his tomb, which has been described 
as “a veritable museum of medieval 
art.” Thus the luxuriant birds of 
Aethelwald pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of him who held them dear. 

Perhaps the illuminator’s most 
important work consists of the 
four portraits of the Evangelists, 
one of which precedes each Gospel. 
All manifest a strong classical feel- 
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ing. Though the human figures 
and draperies are conventionalized, 
they accord more with nature than 
similar paintings in other ancient 
Irish manuscripts. The note of 
realism is partly attributable, no 
doubt, to the sway of Roman art 
subsequent to the Synod of Whit- 
by. From the standpoint of early 
Christian art, they are peculiarly 
valuable in that they reveal a sys- 
tem of symbolism scarcely intelli- 
gible in our age, but fraught with 
mystical meaning to men of a by- 
gone day. St. Matthew, more 
human than in the Book of Kells, 
has gained immensely. Seated with 
face turned half front, he is writ- 
ing in a large open book the in- 
spiration received, as orange cur- 
tains part, disclosing another man 
with another book. A nimbus of 
yellow and orange encircles the 


Evangelist’s gray head. Over his 
purple tunic, trimmed with bands 
of yellow, falls a bright green robe, 
its ample folds suggested by broad 


lines of orange. Above him there 
floats in profile view a small angel, 
blowing a horn and carrying a 
green book. Green, which signifies 
immortal life, is emphasized on this 
page, being chosen not only to en- 
velop St. Matthew but likewise to 
impart subtle meaning to the books. 

Attention is directed to the pos- 
ture of the saint, for this brings 
vividly to mind another miniature 
found in a manuscript at Florence 
and said to date from the middle 
of the sixth century. It is also 
interesting to compare the achieve- 
ment of Aethelwald with the St. 
Matthew depicted in the great 
Latin Gospels of the Royal Acad- 
emy Library, Copenhagen. Despite 
the fact that in the latter the 


decorative motifs are not Celtic, , 


being based mainly on the classical 
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acanthus, the main scheme of por- 
traiture, including the posing of the 
Evangelist and arrangement of 
accessories, is almost identical to 
Aethelwald’s conception. Obvious- 
ly, therefore, the Gospels of Lindis- 
farne or similar illumination served 
as a treasury for artists of the 
tenth and eleventh century, the 
lack of essential originality con- 
cealed by substituting one type of 
motif for another. The realism of 
the Copenhagen Gospels detracts 
from the sum total of idealism, 
dignity and beauty which the artist 
might have infused into his en- 
deavors. On the other hand, the 
Lindisfarne manuscript demon- 
strates the theory that when hu- 
man forms appear in decorative re- 
ligious art they should be conven- 
tionalized if the result is to breathe 
the spirit of its purpose, that of lift- 
ing heart and mind from the dross 
of earth and inspiring devotion to 
the eternal truth of things celestial. 

In the youthful St. John is re- 
flected that beauty, grace and come- 
liness of person attributed to the 
bosom companion of the Savior. A 
sumptuous cloak of purplish red 
drapes his long green tunic as he 
sits on a blue-cushioned bench and 
unrolls a blank scroll of oriental 
type. The ecstatic gaze of his large, 
blue eyes seems fixed on a beatific 
vision unfolding before him, while 
a nimbus of orange and yellow 
crowns his head of curling, brown 
hair. Immediately above soars the 
symbolic eagle, an orange and yel- 
low book in its talons, a glory of 
the same tones forming a _ back- 
ground for its solemn head with 
strong yellow beak. Here we view 
the traditional St. John as he shone 
in the bloom of early manhood. 
This is very different from the an- 
cient Greek and Latin paintings 
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representing him in the réle of 
Evangelist, for they depict him as 
advanced in years and wearing a 
flowing, gray beard. An admirable 
specimen of an antique miniature, 
the St. John of Lindisfarne is a fit 
and luminous token of the gracious 
cunning of that devout hand which 
over a thousand years ago had long 
since mingled with the dust. 

Like the few other rare Celtic 
manuscripts which still survive of 
the thousands and thousands writ- 
ten during the early Middle Ages, 
the Book of Lindisfarne has mirac- 
ulously eluded the hand of many a 
ruthless iconoclast. In 875, when 
the Danes descended on Lindis- 
farne, the treasure was removed to 
a place of safety, as was also the 
shrine of Cuthbert’s relics. It is 
said that shortly afterward, while 
Bishop Eardulf was taking it to Ire- 
land, the manuscript was washed 
overboard, but that later it came to 
Irish tradition 


light at low tide. 
held that no matter how long one 
of these volumes of Holy Writ re- 
mained under water it would not be 


destroyed. If the Durham Book 
lay immersed for any considerable 
length of time, the evidence is 
scarcely visible, though inventories 
of Lindisfarne have referred to it as 
“Liber S. Cuthberti qui demersus 
erat in mare.” 

For a while prior to the end of 
the tenth century the manuscript 
reposed in the Cathedral of Dur- 
ham, but a fresh invasion of Danes 
necessitated a temporary removal 
to Ripon. In 1367 it was still at 
Durham, where it probably contin- 
ued until the time of Henry VIII., 
ruthless destroyer of medieval art. 
From the fourteenth century to the 
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end of the seventeenth a gap occurs 
in the history of the manuscript. 
At the close of that period it was 
discovered in possession of the 
Clerk of the Parliaments, who final- 
ly transferred it to Sir Robert Cot- 
ton. The cumdach or gilt cover 
adorned with precious stones—that 
labor of love wrought by Billfrith— 
had already disappeared. Mayhap 
its jeweled beauty had attracted the 
covetous eye of some Danish ma- 
rauder or aroused the “holy ire” of 
a sixteenth century bigot; again the 
waves of Solway Firth may have 
worn it smooth those many cen- 
turies. Though none may gaze 
upon Billfrith’s handicraft, yet his 
memory has been truly hallowed, 
for during the nineteenth century 
another exquisite cover was fash- 
ioned for the manuscript. 

Noting several blank spaces amid 
the decoration one almost fancies 
he sees the artist monk pausing 
as he lays down his little quill or 
stylus and quietly hurries off to 
prayers, fully expecting to resume 
the joyous task which after a lapse 
of nearly thirteen hundred years no 
other hand has touched. Still do 
the gay feathery creatures of Holy 
Island wing their way seaward or 
call to their companions circling 
above pathways where saints once 
trod, yet does the Book of Lindis- 
farne perpetuate the ethereal grace 
and radiant beauty of those birds of 
other days which have vanished as 
a dream. It is as if through the 
crowding centuries, when the voice 
of man was mute, bright-eyed cho- 
rus after bright-eyed chorus never 
ceased to sing the praises of Aethel- 
wald and Cuthbert and all the holy 
brethren of peaceful Lindisfarne. 
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Ep!itep By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. MANNERS IN MIRROR 


HAVE been wondering what one 
most misses in a prolonged ab- 
sence from the theater or if one 
really misses it at all. Except for 
five or six memorable occasions, a 
theatrical season for the sensitive 
but inveterate playgoer can hardly 
be called the pursuit of pleasure. A 
concert or a picture gailery offers 
more stabilized guarantees of merit; 
a book avoids the problems of traf- 
fic and the weather; conversation 
with the proper friends may prove 
as stimulating and usually more 
amusing. And yet the really fine 
play comprises the essence of all 
these rare flavors; the sweep of a 
rhythm; the composition of a can- 
vas; the virtues of literature with 
the humanities of living. 

Music is a dainty muse who pre- 
fers to tread the heights. Does a 
Beethoven often condescend to lit- 
tle jokes in the vernacular as does 
Shakespeare with his Trinculos and 
Gobbos? Art also delights in ex- 
clusion. In her zenith, her patrons 
were the rulers of the world—popes 
and kings and princes. She is still 
really very snobbish. The voice of 
the people does not spell God to her 
but Philistine. In the inner circle, 
to suggest that an artist is popular 
is worse even than to call him an 
academician. Painters never seem 
to be strictly contemporaneous. 
Unless they live as long as M. 
Monet, they are so far ahead of 
their time that they die unappre- 
ciated or survive to find themselves 
labeled “junk” or “academy.” 

But drama is born of her day and 


for it. She lives and dies for her 
public. Philistines or no, her audi- 
ences are her life blood. A play- 
wright on paper is as insignificant 
as an unlit fire. He may prove to 
have a great deal more smoke than 
flame. Drama only lives behind the 
footlights; and we deem it not un- 
duly optimistic to declare again as 
we have declared before, that a 
great play—even a merely good 
play—rarely goes unrecognized. 
Twenty years of cubistic scrutiny 
have not yet revealed the notorious 
Nude nor her Staircase to an in- 
quiring public who, though they 
may still prefer Gershwin to Stra- 
vinsky, have discovered that Hedda 
Gabler wears better than Sweet 
Lavendar. The man and woman in 
the street can sense the art of the 
drama for it is part and parcel of 
themselves. 

With periodic and self-righteous 
spurts of moral enthusiasm, the cry 
comes, “REFORM THE THEA- 
TER!” But alas, the evil, if there 
be evil in it, lies rooted in deeper 
ground. It is not the stage that cor- 
rupts society but society that cor- 
rupts the stage. The theatrical mir- 
ror reflects even more subserviently 
than the novel, the life and man- 
ners of the times and it is just that 
beating pulse of the world about us 
that I find one loses if one shuns the 
play. 

Convenient as it is to have a 
scapegoat, it is wiser to confront 
our own possible shortcomings. If 
the stage is vulgar what about our 
lives? Remember that the Eliza- 




















bethans wrote not for posterity but 
for the Globe Theater. Do we live 
heroically? Do our thoughts en- 
compass the stately ideals of pen- 
tameters? Do our souls demand 
a breath of spiritual beauty? Do 
our eyes? If there is no American 
poet writing for our stage, can we 
lay all the blame on the Shuberts? 
There is a rather quaint example 
of two forms of approach to histor- 
ical drama in two plays now in 
town. One is of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and one of the twentieth. The 
scenes of the former take place in 
the court of France and center 
about the career of a great states- 
man; the second is laid in Newgate 
Prison and concern some highway- 
men and a jailer’s wench. The 
same tendency is patent in our biog- 
raphies. So sensitive are we to any 
reproach of sentimentality that we 
blush at a hint of hero worship and 
veer from nobility to humanity 
which means a study of a great 
man’s weakness rather than his 
strength. Washington has been 
written up with an amorous youth 
and a capitalistic and bibulous ma- 
turity. I opened at random last 
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night the latest novel from the Rus- 
sian which had evoked the most 
laudable notices in our cleverest re- 
views. This is the first sentence 
that met my eye. 

“Jeanne was. standing looking at 
the Seine. This was the Seine, the 
beautiful Seine, beloved by all the 
poets into which all the sewers of 
the twenty police districts of Paris 
poured themselves.” 

Jeanne then looks up but with 
the same reaction. 

“The Morgue was quite near 
Notre Dame. Jeanne was looking 
at the Morgue.” 

The most popular comedy in 
town is justly called Strictly Dis- 
honorable. In it a heroine of seven- 
teen or nineteen tries her best to 
seduce the hero. Is that modern 
conception of virginal charm en- 
tirely original with the playwright? 
Is he wholly to blame in rightly 
gauging public taste and humor? 
Do we allow our youth to see more 
sewers than spires? Are we of 
much nobler pattern than our nov- 
els or our drama? I am asking my- 
self the question? 

E. VR. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


JoseF Suss.—Rigoletto in eight- 
eenth century costume walks again 
as a German Jew. The long and 
popular novel, Power, of Lion 
Feuchtwanger comes to us from 
London, dramatized with fair co- 
herence by Ashley Dukes. In it 
there also comes the Yiddish actor 
who opened his career in our own 
East Side but whose talent was first 
recognized and utilized for the Eng- 
lish speaking stage by an Irish 
manager in London. Maurice Mos- 
covitch as Shylock has had great 
vogue in England. As the Jewish 





favorite and unscrupulous minister 
of the Duke of Wiirttemberg, he 
reveals himself as an actor of au- 
thority and presence but with as 
small a modicum of personal at- 
traction as his part. The principle 
of the play seems to be that though 
a Jew may be bad, a Christian is 
usually worse. The Jew and the 
Duke have many tastes in common 
but to center some sympathy on the 
Jew for the play, his character has 
not been embellished with as many 
unlovely details as we hear adorned 
it in the book, while the Duke is 
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shown to be wholly a beast and a 
beast without brains. The only 
scene that can lay claim to beauty 
is that with the Jew’s daughter. 
Her death, when she jumps from a 
window to save herself from the 
Duke, provides Moscovitch with a 
climax of strong emotion. Unfor- 
tunately, the inherent weakness in 
the dramatic structure is that, al- 
though Josef’s ambition and devo- 
tion to power have been empha- 
sized, his love for his daughter has 
never been developed during the 
preceding acts. Mr. Dukes seems 
to have counted unconsciously on 
the strength of the Rigoletto tradi- 
tion. At the end, Suss finds both 
power and revenge to be empty con- 
cepts, and instead of snatching at 
supreme power, he calls instead 
upon the God of Israel and walks 
out into the mob who are calling 
for his execution. Eighteenth cen- 


tury Germany in her petty courts 
featured the uglier details of Ho- 


garth. The play is handsomely 
staged and intelligently acted but 
its coarseness is unrelieved by any 
ripple of charm. The ballroom 
scene is suggestive and sodden. 
Wiirttemberg, unlike Versailles, 
had wine and women but no wit.— 
At the Erlanger Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


CHILDREN OF DARKNEsSS.—Field- 
ing and Wycherly might have col- 
laborated on this play with the 
honors to Wycherly at the most 
outspoken period of the Restoration 
drama. Edwin Justus Mayer, the 
author of Children of Darkness, has 
evidently imbibed deeply of the lit- 
eratures of both periods represented 
by the above-named novelist and 
playwright with the result that he 
has given us a series of Hogarthian 
pictures rather than a play, though 
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tense dramatic moments are not 
lacking. 

As a tour de force Children of 
Darkness is worth seeing for those 
who enjoy semi-historical drama, 
but even such an audience might 
have difficulty in persuading them- 
selves that the game played so ruth- 
lessly by professional crooks was 
worth their eighteenth century can- 
dle. 

Chief of the bad men is Jonathan 
Wild, archthief and cutthroat, quon- 
dam conductor of the Office for the 
Recovery of Lost Property executed 
at Tyburn on the 24th of May, 1725, 
whose screams in the play as he is 
tricked to the gallows do not greatly 
disturb the hearer; and close to him 
is Mr. Snap, Under Sheriff of Lon- 
don and Middlesex, who runs a sin- 
ister boarding house for the softer 
accommodation of the more impor- 
tant Newgate prisoners. 

This being the setting, rough and 
dangerous dialogue ensues as a 
matter of course, without a gleam 
of the honor among thieves. Very 
little relief is afforded by a poet 
who is one of the prisoners, and the 
general horror is heightened by the 
presence among them of the hyper- 
elegant, deadly pale Lord Wain- 
wright who has rid himself of his 
tiresome family by the swift means 
of arsenic, and who seems to have 
been drawn from the infamous 
Griffiths Wainewright the poisoner, 
and subject of Wilde’s essay in the 
volume Intentions, entitled “Pen, 
Pencil and Poison.” This dilettant 
in the arts did however escape the 
gallows. 

Made love to lavishly by this dis- 
tinguished assemblage of rogues is 
Laetitia the jailer’s wench, an over- 
beld and buxom wench indeed, 
whose conception of providing di- 
version for “guests” of her father’s 















is on a very low level, and is not a 
spectacle for young people. The 
part was splendidly rendered, how- 
ever, by the accomplished Mary El- 
lis, once the bride in the famous 
Dybbuk. Basil Sydney was equally 
fine as Count La Ruse, while Eu- 
gene powers as Lord Wainwright 
drew a portrait of a villain in black 
and white worthy of Daumier. 
But admirable as the acting was 
the play is too full of unrelieved 
grossness to be generally recom- 
mended. Even to view a page out 
of history very few people enjoy 
spending an evening in the perusal 
of the Newgate Calendar.—At the 
Biltmore Theater. A. MCC. S. 


PHANTOMS.—The difficult art of 
burlesque has not been practiced 
much in this country for several 
reasons, chief of which, perhaps, is 
the tendency of young nations as 
well as young people to fight shy of 
any facts that may throw the light 
of ridicule on action. To become 
self-conscious means, in some cases, 
to refrain from action altogether 
and this the young, either singly or 
collectively, cannot afford to do. 
They must have drama even at the 
cost of its becoming melodrama or 
farce, the instinct to lose the crit- 
ical perception in action being not 
only necessary but a far more 
healthful extreme than the paraly- 
sis of doubt that settles on the indi- 
vidual who suddenly perceives that 
the human animal, and especially 
himself, is capable of very ridicu- 
lous antics. The aloof know this 
but the aloof are not always the 
doers. Whether we relish the fact 
or not this world is moved along 
by the Babbitts to an accompani- 
ment of morning oatmeal, lost col- 
lar buttons, Rotary Club meetings 
and a vast and on the whole inno- 
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cent appetite for detective stories: 
and that brings us back to Phan- 
toms. 

This is a rather dreary and over- 
acted burlesque on the present rage 
for mystery plays serving up the 
favorite recipe with not one well- 
known ingredient left out—China- 
men, the stealthy kind who con- 
stantly draw curtains and answer 
telephones, gamblers, the innocent 
daughter, gun-play, spooks, the po- 
lice inspector, the wild scramble to 
be thought guilty (apparently 
everybody wants the glory of having 
committed the murder these days), 
the lining up of all the suspects and 
finding that everybody has a 38 cali- 
ber Colt with one chamber empty— 
the entire “dope” is found in Phan- 
toms which should have been funny 
but didn’t quite make the grade. 

Nevertheless there were amusing 
moments and lines as that of the 
burlesque Inspector whose motto is 
“one moider at a time.” But the 
specters would have outraged Sir 
Oliver Lodge, and everybody 
shrieked too much and fired off 
too many guns. What with blasts 
and steam-drillers and loud speak- 
ers outside it seems unnecessary to 
introduce so much noise into a play. 
Once safely off the street a little 
quiet is appreciated. 

Profanity of course marred Phan- 
toms, which defeated all its ends by 
being neither a good burlesque or a 
good out-and-out thriller—At Wal- 
lack’s Theater. A. MCC. S. 


RuTH DRAPER’S IMPERSONATIONS. 
—As a rule the impersonator has 
stopped short of marked popularity 
for the reason—it would seem— 
that he does not quite reach that fo- 
cal point of impressionistic art 
where he is entirely lost sight of—in 
his own character. This is Ruth 
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Draper’s supreme achievement. By 
some magic of technique and by 
what would appear to be limitless 
sympathy with the fancies and foi- 
bles of mankind she has lifted what 
is too often a mere trick of facile 
imitation into the region of a high- 
ly developed art often so subtle that 
the actual presentation drifts off 
into an enchanted region of mem- 
ory. People literally travel with 
her into a place peopled by impres- 
sions, lost or forgotten for years 
perhaps, to behold them again as an 
integral part of their own personal 
experience, marvelously clarified 
and elucidated, the sharp outlines 
ready to fit into the picture. 

Of course we were at one time in 
an Italian Cathedral, and beheld that 
foolish lady trying to copy an altar- 
piece with not one gleam of compre- 
hension of the emotions that pro- 
duced it. Of course we saw the 
American female tourist who reads 
aloud from Baedeker, and is very 
strong on dimensions and count- 
ing the windows in the clerestory 
to see if they tally with the num- 
ber given in the guidebook. This 
“In an Italian Cathedral” finishes 
with a peasant woman on her 
knees, and twenty centuries of re- 
ligious history are compressed in- 
to an attitude—a greater achieve- 
ment than the sound and fury of the 
most insistent drama, where char- 
acter plays into the hands of char- 
acter, each supporting the other and 
the ensemble, so that a certain de- 
gree of success in “putting it over” 
is inevitable. 

Miss Draper has on her shoul- 
ders the scenery which is not 
there, the cast which is not there, 
and| the one person on whom the 
light of the incident beats who 
is very much there, and must be 
made intensely real to the audience. 
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That she can make this person 
live and breathe, that she can lit- 
erally compel the belief in the audi- 
ence that the invisible assistants or 
companions or foils are there so 
that little by little the empty stage 
is well peopled, this is a fourth di- 
mensional feat which should make 
Mr. Belasco weep salt tears of regret 
for the money he has wasted in put- 
ting real radiators on the stage that 
thump and groan as radiators do in 
real life. Miss Draper compels you 
as in “Three Women and Mr. Clif- 
ford” to be acutely conscious of the 
office and its furniture, not because 
she emphasizes the invisible envi- 
ronment but for the reason that she 
makes the private secretary of a 
great financial magnate so real that 
of course you see in your mind’s 
eye all that goes with her. 

“Ruth Draper,” says the program, 
“is unique not because of the in- 


trinsic quality of her work, which 
is a personal judgment, but be- 
cause of the fact that she combines 
the dramatic with the satirically 
comic, the recitative with the inter- 
pretative and the sketch of dialect 


with the sketch of situation.” But 
when all is said she is not quite ex- 
plained, sharing the laurels of the 
inexplicable with the great artists 
of every period.—At the Comedy 
Theater. A. MCC. S. 


MetTEeor.—When George Meredith 
created Sir Willoughby Patterne the 
reading world thought that the last 
pencil-stroke had been placed on 
the portrait of an egoist, not fore- 
seeing what the twentieth century 
would give us. 

Egotism as a mania—often car- 
ried too near the pathological bor- 
derline—is the subject of Meteor, 
not wholly a pleasant play, if rather 
a remarkable study of a self-infatu- 
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ated soul with boundless ambition, 
—which takes no account of the ac- 
cepted boundaries that hold society 
together. Raphael Lord, a student 
in a small university town in Massa- 
chusetts, despised or overlooked by 
his classmates because of his open- 
ly proclaimed indifference to their 
pet enthusiasms, reveals in the first 
act his singular power of foreseeing 
events which may be, as you choose 
to interpret it, the second-sight of 
one “fey” in the Scotch sense, or the 
faculty some men possess, which 
almost amounts to genius, of draw- 
ing their own conclusions swiftly 
and without subsequent revision. 
However interpreted, this startling 
gift of Lord’s causes at the climax 
of the first act—though indirectly 
—the death of a football hero, there- 
by making a mortal enemy of his 
brother, but also winning for Lord 
the pitying, almost maternal love 
of the girl he has been imploring to 
share his already promised meteoric 
career. 

In the second act Lord has made 
good his pyrotechnics of prophecy 
through five stormy years, but his 
wife is already haunted by the sub- 
tle horror of a prophecy of the heart 
in revolt against the brilliant inhu- 
manity of her husband’s devouring 
egotism summed up in his belief 
that he cannot fail, that he cannot 
be wrong, that any success he 
chooses to focus his ambition on 
will inevitably come to pass. He re- 
lies utterly on his strange power 
of intuitive foresight yet has his 
own moments of doubt concerning 
the intrinsic value of moving for- 
ever in this pitiless self-supplied 
light. “Life is only possible to the 
majority,” he exclaims, “because 
they live in darkness.” 

The third act brings him his op- 
portunity to rehumanize himself 
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but his blinding egotism now be- 
comes a conviction that he must no 
longer rely on intuition, but on 
himself with every letter capital- 
ized, a decision which drives away 
his faithful wife in a flight which 
suggests one fleeing from a danger- 
ous and uncontrolled animal. Lord 
has indeed reached the stage where 
he is more a subject for a physician 
than a playwright. 

Alfred Lunt interprets this diffi- 
cult réle as successfully as anyone 
could, and Lynn Fontanne as the 
wife played the part with dignity 
and sincerity. The first act is 
marred with the usual ruthless pro- 
fanity against which we have so 
frequently protested in these col- 
umns.—At the Guild Theater. 

A. MCC. S. 


DEATH TAKES A Hoiipay.—That 
the young, when spiritually pre- 
pared, have always regarded death 
without fear and even as an episode 
of life, a link to greater vitalities 
than earth affords, is a common- 
place in the history of the saints— 
a commonplace to which the play 
of the Italian dramatist Alberto 
Casella gives exquisite and original 
embodiment. For the shadow is 
there at the curtain-rising, death 
amid beauty and the little gay 
words of the young in an old castle 
of Italy where the very roses seem 
waiting for an entrance. Only the 
members of the houseparty enter at 
first, stirred, already feverish with 
the memory of death barely es- 
caped, for they have been motoring 
at fierce speed; and have just been 
through an accident in which, by a 
miracle, no one was hurt. 

Perhaps it is the parable of this 
play with its hushed, expectant at- 
mosphere, that the young and beau- 
tiful girl of the party had been hurt 
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deep in her soul, had looked too 
closely upon death not to behold a 
lover, whose dark shadow coming 
again across the moonlit garden 
draws from her a scream of terror. 
It is the last terror she will know, 
for that dispassionate “internation- 
alist”——-Death,—-weary of the aver- 
sion in which he is held, will as- 
sume warm humanity’s guise for 
three days, will let the weary world 
rest for three days. For three light- 
hearted days no one will die, not a 
leaf will flutter from the tree, as in 
a magical atmosphere of roses hold- 
ing close their petals the play be- 
gins—Death’s brief experiment to 
win love and banish fear. Only the 
reluctant host is in the secret, of- 
fering forced hospitality for three 
days to His Serene Highness, Prince 
Sirki of Vitalba Alexandri the guest 
who did not come and whose place 
was taken by heart-wounded Death 
weary of the averted looks of the 
human race. 

No one quite pierces the disguise 
of Death in his solo masquerade, 
yet even the gay uniform and tread- 
ing the minuet of the daily formal- 
ities of the castle cannot altogether 
take away a certain dangerous pal- 
lor, certain blue shadows under the 
deep eyes, a certain sinister stiff- 
ness of attitude. The old States- 
man who pulled wires in the Great 
War forgets his desire to renew his 
youth; Carrado, the youthful lover 
of Grazia, feels the slow coming hor- 
ror of a parting from her under 
what conditions he dares not con- 
jecture; even the older women of 
the party are fascinated by this pale 
foreign Prince, but shrink from his 
chivalries. All know, at last, that 
it is Grazia he loves and will take 
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with him to his dim and distant 
principality, and that in an ancient 
garden the paths will no longer 
lead her to a human lover. 

At this point of the play the dra- 
matic atmosphere becomes sur- 
charged with expectation, though 
the deathbed is only symbolized in 
the ecstasy of a girl who knows al- 
ready that “life at the best is brief,” 
and wealth and titles like the little 
bright blown leaves coming down in 
an autumnal garden. The petals 
are seen falling as she makes her 
choice. She of them all, because 
pure-hearted, has pierced the dis- 
guise of the Prince, has known from 
the beginning that he was Death, 
and yet has loved him and will go 
with him to his dim Kingdom. 
They who loved her will weep soft- 
ly for her but they cannot follow. 

So beautiful is this play that a 
brief review can only touch here 
and there its high points. The nos- 
talgia of the infinite is in it, and a 
rare loveliness like the twilights of 
da Vinci. Perhaps only an Italian 
could have written it, for through 
the ages they have understood 
many things concerning mortality, 
one instance alone being the great 
tomb of the Cardinal Jacopo di 
Portagallo by Antonio Rossellino in 
San Miniato above Florence. What 
is written there is written also in 
this play—the mystical triumph 
over the “dishonors of the grave.” 

Philip Merivale distinguished 
himself as Death, and the support- 
ing company was admirable. The 
text has been freely adapted from 
the Italian by Walter Ferris. The 
very beautiful setting is by Rollo 
Wayne.—At the Ethel Barrymore 
Theater. A. MCC. S. 











1. March, 1929 


STREET SCENE may eventually 
rival A bie’s Irish Rose in the length 
of its run. A remarkable play with 
keen observation of character, real 
humor and dramatic power. One 
of the best, if not the best offering 
on Broadway.—At the Ambassador 
Theater. 


2. May 


JOURNEY’s Enp.—Also “one of the 
finest.” A deeply moving war play 
in a key different from the average 
war drama. A glimpse into the 
lives of heroes in the trenches beau- 
tifully done.—At the Henry Miller 
Theater. 


Birp 1n Hanp.—John Drinkwater 
at his best in a light and charming 
comedy of an old English inn, 
where various representatives of 
the solid British Empire are assem- 
bled with dramatic and romantic 
results.—At the Forrest Theater. 





3. November 


It’s A Wise Cu1Lp.—Free love is 
the subject of this rather amusing 
play, but Mr. Belasco holds no brief 
for it. A well-constructed farce on 
the whole though the laughter is 
sought in the tragic territory of il- 
legitimacy.—At the Belasco The- 


ater. 


Supway Express.—This play is 
now several months old. Perhaps 
it owes its popularity to the wide- 
spread conviction that anything 
from amnesia to murder could 
happen in the subway. In this 
play it is murder, but it wasn’t 
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during the rush hour when there 
really isn’t room to draw a knife 
or pistol, any more than there would 
be in a sardine can. A _ good 
thriller—At the Republic Theater. 


4. December 


THE SEA GULL.—One of the best 
of Eva Le Gallienne’s splendid rep- 
ertoire, this powerful play by 
Chekhov of life in old Russia be- 
fore the Soviets arrived to take the 
colors out of the nation and make 
it an even drab. Typically gloomy 
and introspective it yet possesses 
strong imaginative appeal.—At the 
Civic Repertory Theater. 


THE CRIMINAL CopE.—Martin 
Flavin arraigns certain aspects of 
the processes of the law with vigor, 
but is not always convincing. The 
play has its big moments but as a 
whole is disappointing—At the 
National Theater. 


5. January, 1930 





BERKELEY Square.—A play full 
of charm and originality, interest- 
ing as being the repository of so 
many literary legacies. The author 
acknowledges inspiration from the 
tortuous fragment of Henry James’s 
“The Sense of the Past” in which 
the hero, confronted by an ances- 
tral portrait suddenly finds his own 
personality slipping from him. Mr. 
Howard’s graceful playing is a 
strong factor in a play of mystery 
and illusion that is able to arouse 
sympathy not repel it.—At the Ly- 
ceum Theater. 


BrokeEN DisHes.—A delightful 
play, clean and wholesome, with 
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situations that send the audience 
into frequent explosions of laugh- 
ter. Though the materials are not 
novel—the theme being the hen- 
pecked husband — Martin Flavin 
employs both theme and material 
with such striking effect that he 
endows them with freshness and 
vitality At the Masque Theater. 


June Moon.—A pleasant play 
satirizing the song writers who 
make a fortune by riming “June” 
with “Moon.” As this is done every 
day the audience enjoys a realistic 
comedy well carried through by 
Norman Foster and an able cast.— 
At the Broadhurst Theater. 


6. February 


Bitter Sweet.—Noel Coward’s 
“operette” is a well-fashioned and 


pleasing work, tuneful and steeped 


in romance. The plot employs the 
familiar device of a “cut-back” and 
concerns the elopement of an Eng- 
lish young lady of fashion with 
her music teacher. A chorus of 
esthetes detract from the pleasing 
impression of the whole.—At the 
Shubert Theater. 


Ir Never Rains.—In California 
as elsewhere it never rains but it 
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pours and when the Donovans 
came to visit the Rogers family ex- 
citement began over several matters 
including real estate and very 
youthful romance. A light but 
pleasing play with Carl J. Julius 
very good as the Cub aged seven- 
teen.—At the Bayes Theater. 


THE First Mrs. Frazer.—A light 
comedy from the accomplished St. 
John Ervine concerning a divorce 
tangle in which a _hard-headed 
Scotchman figures, the erstwhile 
husband of the first Mrs. Frazer, 
delightfully played by Grace George. 
As the satire is obvious the ex- 
tremely modern situation need not 
be taken too seriously.—At the 
Playhouse. 


RICHELIEU.—Walter Hampden in 
Bulwer Lytton’s play gives an ad- 
mirable portrait of the great French 
Cardinal, on the whole sympathetic 
and with fine touches of humor. 
The beautiful Ingeborg Torrup 
takes the part of Richelieu’s young 
ward Julie, and the réle of Marion 
de Lorme is well-played by Evelyn 
Goodrich, daughter of Arthur Good- 
rich the adapter of the play. Cecil 
Yapp as the monk Joseph is ex- 
cellent—At the Walter Hampden 
Theater. 

















The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A CELTIC SITE, AND SOME REFLECTIONS 


T is now the generally accepted 

opinion that St. Patrick, the 
Apostle of Ireland, was a Strath- 
clyde Briton, born at or near the 
present Kilpatrick on the North 
bank of the Clyde, some ten miles 
west of Glasgow. Presuming this 
to be correct Ireland owes to Scot- 
land a debt that can be estimated 
only by the greatness of St. Patrick 
himself and the magnificence of his 
achievement. Yet Ireland has made 
no mean return to Scotland for the 
gift of her Patron Saint and Apostle. 
She sent Columba, his followers 
and successors, the men who made 
Alba what Patrick had made Erin, 
Christian and Catholic. One of the 
foremost Scottish men of letters of 
the day, Mr. William Power, writ- 
ing in the Glasgow Daily Record 
and Mail on October 21, 1929, 
makes the statement: “From Ire- 
land Scotland received her name, 
Gaelic race, culture, and dynasty. 
A Scottish saint Christianized Ire- 
land, and an Irish saint Christian- 
ized Scotland. Ireland and Scot- 
land formed the province of the 
great Celtic Church.” 

All that is quite true, though 
Catholic readers must beware of 
the pitfall into which non-Catholic 
writers invariably stumble, that the 





Celtic Church was a phase of Chris- 
tianity antecedent to and inde- 
pendent of the medieval and Ro- 
man Church which succeeded it. 
St. Columba, “the Irish saint who 
Christianized Scotland,” was no 
anti-Roman any more than St. 
Patrick himself, in whose spirit 
and traditions he had been trained; 
that St. Patrick who had studied 
at Marmoutier, and Lerins, and 
Rome, and who is said to have gone 
specially to Rome to ask and re- 
ceive the blessing of Pope St. Celes- 
tine I. on his mission to Ireland. 
Even before the time of St. Colum- 
ba, who landed on Iona in 563, the 
foundations of the Celtic Church 
had been laid, for the diocese of 
the Isles derives from no less a 
person than St. Patrick himself 
who, in or about the year 447, is 
said to have consecrated St. Ger- 
manus its first bishop, a line that 
went on till the death, in 1553, of 
the last bishop, Roderick Mac- 
Lean, who now lies buried in the 
Island of Skye. 

Almost every year some addition 
is made to our knowledge of the 
Celtic Church and some new evi- 
dence discovered of the religious 
influence of Ireland upon Scotland. 
Place names and the dedications of 
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churches alone afford a surprising 
indication of the spread of that 
Church and the extent of that in- 
fluence. During the summer sea- 
son multitudes of tourists in the 
Firth of Clyde area take the 
steamer trip through the Kyles of 
Bute and up Loch Fyne to Invera- 
ray. If the weather be good, a 
somewhat problematic assumption, 
there are very few trips anywhere 
to equal it, and still fewer to excel 
it. The beautiful scenery takes on 
a vastly greater and deeper interest 
to one who knows something of the 
historical associations of the dis- 
trict, and one is constantly passing 
places the very names of which re- 
call the saints of the Celtic Church 
who lived and worked in the 
neighborhood or to whom the 
churches were ages ago dedicated. 

About half way up Loch Fyne, 
that salt water loch that stretches 
for close on thirty miles into the 
very heart of Argyllshire, has this 
year been made a most interesting 
discovery of the remains of an an- 
cient Celtic monastery. On the 
East side of the loch, directly oppo- 
site Crarae, on land belonging to 
Maclachlan of Maclachlan, is a site 
marked on the Ordnance Survey 
maps as “Site of the Chapel of Kil- 
bride.” This site was excavated 
during the month of August, 1929, 
and the results of the excavation 
have now been published. Not 
merely has another of the numer- 
ous dedications to St. Bridget, or 
Bride, of Kildare, been verified, but 
another early Celtic monastic foun- 
dation has been located, another of 
those centers from which the land 
was civilized and Christianized by 
the life and labor of the Columban 
monks. 

There are many remains of early 
Celtic monasteries in Ireland and 
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in most of them the principal fea- 
ture is the great wall which en- 
circles the site, and is usually of 
great strength and thickness. The 
same feature is found in the Strath- 
lachlan site on Loch Fyne. This 
circular wall is called a cashel, 
which, with the first syllable some- 
what drawn out, is almost exactly 
the pronunciation of the Gaelic 
word “caiseal,” from which it is 
derived, and means a surrounding 
wall or bulwark or fortification. In 
the present discovery it is 325 feet 
in circumference and 8 feet in 
thickness. How high it stood can 
only be conjectured, as most of 
the stones have been used for 
sheep pens and cattle walls, but 
some of its remains are still in 
position to a height of 8 feet. In- 
side the cashel or surrounding 
wall are the ruins of the chapel 
from which the place is named, 
Kilbride. This too conforms to the 
usual Celtic pattern and measures 
approximately 24% by 11% feet. 
It is very probable that instead of 
upright walls with a timber roof it 
was built from the very wide foun- 
dations of about 7 feet with side 
walls that sloped or curved up- 
wards and inwards until they met 
at the top. The chapel is accu- 
rately orientated, and its sides are 
exactly equidistant from the corre- 
sponding sides of the cashel. There 
is nothing to show the nature of 
its interior arrangements and fit- 
tings. To the North of the cashel 
is an annex, partly circular and 
partly rectangular in shape, with 
wall remains of the same character 
and thickness. There are many 
other mounds and ruined walls 
stretching inland from the cashel. 
It is evident that, in addition to 
the monastic establishment, a set- 
tlement of some size was located on 








this site. In the words of the 
learned archzologist who superin- 
tended the excavation, the site is 
“a practically unique example in 
Scotland of what a small eccle- 
siastical establishment must have 
looked like, and, as such, it is of 
considerable archzological value.” 
It is not difficult to reconstruct 
the scene. The place is now bare 
and uninhabited, and nothing can 
be heard except the bleating of 
sheep and the calls and cries of the 
wild birds. There is a very wide 
view in all directions, up and down 
and across the loch. The Celtic 
monks who made the foundation 
of the monastery, probably in the 
sixth century, may have found a 
settlement of some kind already in 
existence. They certainly chose a 
splendid site for their own estab- 
lishment, for men who feared not 
the rough wild winds that blow so 
often. Inside the cashel, the great 
surrounding wall, was the chapel, 
the place of worship and of prayer. 
Within the inclosure were also the 
huts or cells of the monks, and the 
various domestic rooms, buildings, 
and storehouses. These were al- 
most certainly of wood and thatch, 
as no foundation indications are 
now to be found. Outside the 
cashel was the native village or 
settlement, the homes of the people 
who had been taught and converted 
by the monks. There would be at 
that time deer and other game to 
be hunted in the hills. On the land 
around the settlement they would 
graze their own flocks and raise 
their crops. In the great loch be- 


low was fish in plenty. Perhaps 
then, even more than now after 
long years of intensive fishing, 
Loch Fyne was full of the famous 
herring, the like of which is no- 
where else to be found. 


In times 
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of quiet, life in such a community 
would flourish steadily and progres- 
sively, the people learning and 
practicing the crafts of industry 
and the arts of peace, as well as 
the facts of faith. In times of war, 
when the Norse raiders swept up 
the loch, or reavers from other 
clans attacked the settlement, the 
great cashel is thought to have 
served the purposes of defense, 
though it is difficult to see how the 
inflammable buildings within its in- 
closure were protected from the 
firebrands of the attackers. Be 
this as it may, it was by such com- 
munities that the work of the con- 
version of Scotland was wrought, 
and it may reasonably be believed 
that the same method of life and 
labor and teaching and prayer was 
employed in those lands of conti- 
nental Europe that were evangel- 
ized by the Columban monks. 
Eventually these monastic settle- 
ments disappeared, in some cases 
destroyed or abandoned, in others 
merged in the developing ecclesi- 
astical life of medieval Scotland. 
They had served their purpose and 
had done their work, and leaving 
behind them an imperishable tradi- 
tion they went their way. 

It is a pity our non-Catholic 
brethren cannot divest themselves 
of their anti-Catholic bias even in 
matters scientific and archzologi- 
cal. That such a bias exists is 
beyond doubt, though ever so un- 
suspected by those whom it affects. 
It distorts and disfigures many of 
their arguments and inferences 
from factual data. In the recent 
excavations on Loch Fyne side 
there was discovered in the chapel 
ruins an opening suggestive of a 
door near the northwest corner. 
This simple fact, or rather the prob- 
ability of there having been a door 
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at the northwest corner, is made 
the occasion by the learned arche- 
ologist who submitted the account 
to the press of a comparison be- 
tween the Celtic Church and the 
Roman Church very much to the 
disadvantage of the latter. “The 
early Celtic Church had no such 
superstitious abhorrence of the 
North as had the Roman Catholic 
Church which succeeded it. The 
latter Church regarded the north 
side of a chapel as of an unholy 
and sinister character, fit only for 
the burial of suicides, and there- 
fore placed all its graveyards either 
south and west or south and east 
of its chapels, never north of them. 
Not so the Celtic Church, as is 
evidenced by several burial grounds 
in Ireland.”* 

Now, even if the facts were al- 
ways and precisely as stated, it 
would no more follow that there 


was anything superstitious in the 
alleged Roman usage than that 
there was anything superstitious in 
the orientation of the churches, or 
in any other fact of established 
ecclesiastical practice, either Catho- 


lic or Presbyterian. In the south 
end of the Island of Bute is a very 
famous site of a Celtic monastic 
establishment, the Chapel of St. 
Blane. The ruined church is of the 
Norman period, but the site is 
Celtic and the reputed burial place 
of St. Blane himself. The Catholic 
proprietor, the Marquis of Bute, is 
at present uncovering the founda- 
tions of the great cashel or inclos- 
ing wall, and rebuilding it where 
required above ground level. Inside 
this inclosure is a curious circular 


iRev. Dr. G. A. Frank Knight, F.R.S.E., 
F.S.A.Scot.; in the Glasgow Herald, Sept. 26, 


1929, 
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stone building of about 30 feet in 
diameter and with walls of approxi- 
mately 10 feet thickness. It is 
called “The Devil’s Cauldron,” 
though no reason for the name can 
be assigned. All the local gazet- 
teers and guide books mention this 
ruin, and all refer to it as a pre- 
Reformation place of penance. One 
quite moderate account states, “The 
cauldron was a place of penance 
for those poor wretches who of- 
fended the relentless Church of the 
Middle Ages.” Others have given 
much more graphic accounts of the 
poor priest-ridden penitents tramp- 
ing round and round the cauldron 
in their bare and blood-stained 
feet! It seems never to have 
dawned on any of the local experts, 
much less the compilers of Guides 
to Bute, that while there is no evi- 
dence whatever for its alleged use 
as a place of penance, it might 
easily have served any one of half 
a dozen everyday purposes. It 
would have made an admirable 
strong room for whatever valuables 
the old community possessed, or a 
storehouse for perishable commodi- 
ties. It might even have been the 
monastic washhouse! 

These are only solitary examples, 
which might easily be multiplied, 
of the working, subconscious or 
even unconscious, of the anti- 
Catholic bias in matters historical 
and archzological which, from a 
basis of suggestions and supposi- 
tions, leads often to conclusions 
and assertions that are weird and 
fanciful and out of all relation or 
proportion to the facts. 

JAMES WEBB, 
St. Andrew’s, Rothesay, Bute, 
Scotland. 
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A Nation’s H1iGH ENDEAVOR 


THERE is an insistent demand by 
the American people for knowledge. 
The demand for secondary and col- 
legiate education has enormously 
increased in recent years, the pro- 
portion of the population graduated 
from our colleges to-day being ten 
times as great as it was twenty-five 
years ago; and a college degree be- 
ing regarded in higher and higher 
esteem in the social, business and 
professional life of the nation. In 
the fine arts too the situation is no 
less encouraging. This is particu- 
larly true of music. We have jazz, 
it is true; but if our greatest musi- 
cians are right, that may become, 
through the merger of some of its 
characteristics with the older prin- 
ciples of composition, a new musi- 
cal form elevating the artistic sense 
of the people by popularizing good 
music. While we have not become 
a musical people like the Germans, 
or the Poles, or the Italians, there 
has been in all our great cities a 
progressive interest in the best kind 
of music; and in such cities as New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
San Francisco and Philadelphia, 
orchestras are maintained which 
would do credit to the great musi- 
cal centres of Europe. In sculpture 
and painting too we have shown 
progress. The culture of a nation 
which can produce a painter like 
Sargent and a sculptor like St. Gau- 
dens cannot be said to be deteriora- 
ting; while the growth and popu- 
larity of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and other great public and 
private galleries throughout the 
country, attest an increasing inter- 





est in the fine arts. In architecture 
it is not seriously denied that we 
surpass the world. In originality 
in adapting correct principles to 
new conditions, in boldness and 
grandeur of conception, in the de- 
velopment of suburban dwellings 
and in engineering skill and artistic 
sense in the erection of lofty build- 
ings in cities, the American archi- 
tect has exhibited constructive gen- 
ius of the highest order and has out- 
distanced his colleagues in any 
other part of the world. The great 
wealth of this country is not being 
devoted to enable the rich to revel 
in luxury. Nowhere in the world 
is there so much concern for main- 
taining a comfortable standard of 
living for the poorer classes, and 
nowhere is so much attention paid 
to sanitation. It is to America that 
credit is due for saving not only her 
own citizens, but also the people of 
the Western Hemisphere from the 
dreadful scourge of yellow fever; 
and vast private wealth has been de- 
voted to research concerning the 
hook-worm infection and has gone 
far to relieve millions of alien peo- 
ples of the most lowly social posi- 
tion from its ravages. No other na- 
tion of the world has so unselfishly 
through its army of missionaries, 
sought to bring the material and 
spiritual blessings of civilization to 
the unenlightened and miserable of 
mankind in distant parts of the 
world. Scientific and archaeologi- 
cal researches have received un- 
stinted support, while most valu- 
able contributions have been made 
to advance medical science; and 
public and private funds to an im- 
mense aggregate have been devoted 
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to public libraries for the improve- 
ment of the people. 

America has done more than any 
other nation of the world, both 
through its public policy and 
through the wealth and efforts of 
its private citizens, to preserve the 
peace of the world; and it stands 
to-day as the most potent influence 
to prevent any recurrence of anoth- 
er great war;—and not because of 
its material interests, but because 
it, more than any other nation, has 
an historic policy opposed to war, 
approved by the vast majority of 
its people and b«sed not alone on 
considerations o. a material charac- 
ter, but also on high ideals of na- 
tional policy. 

—Hewnay W. Tart, Kindred Arts: Conversa- 


tion and Public Speaking (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.), pp. 11-15. 


te 
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Books OF THE HouR AND OF 
ALL TIME 


Att books are divisible into two 
classes, the books of the hour, and 
the books of all time. Mark this 
distinction—it is not one of quality 
only. It is not merely the bad book 
that does not last, and the good one 
that does. It is a disiinction of 
species. There are good books for 
the hour, and good ones for all 
time; bad books for the hour, and 
bad ones for all time. 

The good book of the hour, then, 
—I do not speak of the bad ones— 
is simply the useful or pleasant talk 
of some person whom you cannot 
otherwise converse with, printed 
for you. Very useful often, telling 
you what you need to know; very 
pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s 
present talk would be. These bright 
accounts of travels; good-humoured 
and witty discussions of question; 
lively or pathetic story-telling in 
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the form of novel; firm fact-telling, 
by the real agents concerned in the 
events of passing history ;—all these 
books of the hour, multiplying 
among us as education becomes 
more general, are a peculiar char- 
acteristic and possession of the 
present age: we ought to be entire- 
ly thankful for them, and entirely 
ashamed of ourselves if we make 
no good use of them. But we make 
the worst possible use, if we allow 
them to usurp the place of true 
books: for, strictly speaking, they 
are not books at all, but merely let- 
ters or newspapers in good print. 
... A book is written, not to multi- 
ply the voice merely, not to carry it 
merely, but to preserve it. The au- 
thor has something to say which he 
perceives to be true and useful, or 
helpfully beautiful. So far as he 


knows, no one has yet said it; so 
far as he knows, no one else can 


say it. He is bound to say it, clear- 
ly and melodiously if he may; clear- 
ly, at all events. In the sum of his 
life he finds this to be the thing, or 
group of things, manifest to him;— 
this the piece of true knowledge, or 
sight, which his share of sunshine 
and earth has permitted him to 
seize. He would fain set it down 
for ever; engrave it on rock, if he 
could; saying, “This is the best of 
me; for the rest, I ate and drank, 
and slept, loved, and hated, like an- 
other; my life was as the vapour, 
and is not; but this I saw and knew: 
this, if anything of mine, is worth 
your memory.” That is his “writ- 
ing”; it is, in his small human 
way, and with whatever degree of 
true inspiration is in him, his 
inscription, or scripture. That is 
a “Book.” ... 


—Joun Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies, in The 
Book-Lovers’ Anthology, edited by R. M 
Leonard (New York: Oxford University Press), 
pp. 54, 55. 
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SHow THEM THY FACE 


MODERNISM falsely so-called, dur- 
ing the last thirty years or so, has 
made as deep a penetration as Ca- 
tholicism into the English Church, 
and, like the new Protestantism, 
has seriously affected the Anglo- 
Catholic party. The great cry of 
some of them now against Rome is 
“obscurantism”! They are no long- 
er drawing the line between Rome 
and themselves at the Papacy or at 
Transubstantiation, but at the dif- 
ference between an “enlightened” 
and a “reactionary” Catholicism. 
They imagine that Anglo-Catholi- 
cism is enlightened, free, and pro- 
gressive, whereas Roman Catholi- 
cism is obscure, fettered, and reac- 
tionary. This is dangerous, because 
it is untrue. There is a difference 
between certain High Church pres- 
entations of the doctrine of the Real 
Presence and Transubstantiation, 
there is a difference between the 
Roman doctrine of the Papacy and 
the Anglo-Catholic theory of a pri- 
macy of honour. But it is not true 
that the Catholic Church is obscur- 
antist, fettered, or reactionary; it is 
an idea existing entirely in the 
Protestant mind, and with that 
mind Anglo-Catholicism has once 
more identified itself. 

It is not likely then that, even 
apart from other difficulties, the 
Anglo-Catholic dream of a corpo- 
rate reunion with Rome will ever 
come true. Rome will never touch 
Protestantism or Modernism, and 
the growth of these has at least kept 
pace with the growth of Catholi- 
cism in the English Church. Be- 
sides, the idea is based on an un- 





reality—the conception that the 
case of the Church of England is in 
any way parallel with that of the 
Eastern communions which have 
been admitted by Rome as Uniats. 
These Churches, besides being of 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, are his- 
torically as old as Rome; their tra- 
ditions, customs, and liturgies were 
in existence long before the schism 
which cut them off. To ask them 
to abandon their Greek liturgies 
and distinctive customs, such as a 
married clergy and Communion in 
both kinds, would be to ask them to 
make startling innovations in* an 
unbroken tradition, and Rome has 
never been a violator of tradition 
or a despiser of antiquity. 

It is quite useless to compare 
these Churches with the Church of 
England, whose separate liturgy, 
customs, and discipline originated 
with her separation from Rome, 
and indeed in protest against Rome 
and in support of certain Protestant 
heresies. Reunion could only be 
on a basis of complete reabsorption 
and submission, and a return to the 
position she occupied before the 
Reformation, when, except for cer- 
tain local uses which had their 
counterparts in most countries, she 
was the same as the Church in 
France, in Spain, or in Italy, with- 
out any special practices or privi- 
leges. 

What, then, is to be the future 
of this great movement, which has 
changed, in the sense that it has 
disintegrated, the Church of Eng- 
land? What are its future rela- 
tions with the Church of Rome? It 
is difficult to say. It is much easier 
to say what almost certainly will 
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not happen. Some Catholics seem 
to think that High Churchmen may 
in the end break away from Angli- 
canism and form a separate sect of 
their own. This is unlikely for two 
reasons: first, because Anglo-Cath- 
olics are not united among them- 
selves; indeed, their chief point of 
union is on the hither side of the 
hyphen, and were that removed, 
and their connection with Angli- 
canism severed, far from cohering 
in a new sect, they would probably 
disrupt in chaos. Second, they are 
the most uncompromisingly loyal 
people on earth, and the bad treat- 
ment they continually receive only 
serves to make them more deter- 
mined in their purpose to plant 
their garden in the sand. Catholics 
born in the Church may find this 
difficult to imagine, but some oth- 
ers remember. 

I doubt, also, whether Anglo- 
Catholics will ever in large num- 
bers make their submission to 
Rome, partly because of this same 
invincible loyalty, and partly be- 
cause most of them are tempera- 
mentaliy less Catholic than their 
practices and beliefs. They like to 
go their own way, to pick and to 
choose, to fight with authority, to 
rule parochially. They are in many 
ways, as I have already said, Prot- 
estant at heart. 

But Catholics can, I think, re- 
move many obstacles and misunder- 
standings which are keeping back 
certain Anglo-Catholics who are not 
fundamentally Protestant, who are 
not invincibly loyal or unreason- 


ably illogical, but whose prejudices 
have been aroused by certain Ro- 
man Catholic methods of propa- 
ganda, and who consequently re- 
gard a change as in the nature of a 
leap from the frying-pan into the 
fire. Without cherishing any more 
the vain dream that Rome can 
change her methods or explain her 
teaching, I still believe that certain 
individual Catholics may change 
their methods and explain more 
courteously. I know by experience 
that the truths of the faith may fall 
on the non-Catholic either as a 
shower of stones or as .a shower of 
roses. Violent attacks on Anglican 
Orders often do more harm than 
good. Attacks on Anglican good 
faith and good sense only serve to 
rouse irritation and antagonism. 
All that is required to win the al- 
legiance of, I believe, a large num- 
ber of Anglo-Catholics is an Epiph- 
any—a showing of Christ to the 
Gentiles. That was what conquered 
the world when the pagan religions 
fell, and the Roman Church rose 
out of the ashes of the Roman Em- 
pire—en Epiphany of Divine Light, 
an Epiphany of Him who has prom- 
ised that if lifted up He will draw 
all men unto Himself. Most spir- 
itually-minded Anglicans are sick 
and weary of controversy, of world- 
liness, of modernistic marsh-lights 
that move hither and thither, but 
lead nowhere. They are looking for 
the Star, and when they see it they 
will follow it. 


—Suema Kave-Smirn, in The Dublin Re- 
view (London), January, 1930. 
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Editorial Comment 


OW that Dimnet’s book on The 
Art of Thinking has been read 

by some scores of thousands of 
Americans, they will do well to take 
up Chesterton’s latest volume, The 
Thing, as a demonstration of that 
art in actual exercise. I know of 
course that certain of the intellec- 
tuals pretend to believe that if Ches- 
terton is an artist at all, he is a 
sleight of hand “artist.” Others 
would perhaps liken him to an ani- 
mal trainer, except that in place 
of dogs or seals or fleas, he 
uses words, making them jump 
through flaming hoops, ring bells, 
shoot off cannon, and I had almost 
added, play dead. 


AnExample But no, that is one 
of the Art trick that G. K. C.’s 
of Thinking well-trained words 


have not learned; 
they cannot simulate death. Still 
other critics, ostensibly a trifle more 
kind, consider him not a charlatan 
but a clown. To them he seems for- 
ever turning somersaults and cart- 
wheels or standing on his head, and 
in that upside down position, 
thumbing his nose at the sober- 
sided world. 

Of course the truth is that all 
slurs against Chesterton are part of 
the defense mechanism of those 
to whom thinking is a physical im- 
possibility, or who at best think 
only with great travail and sweat- 
ing of blood. If they think at all, 
they think slowly, awkwardly and 
with evident agony. Naturally, 
therefore, Chesterton’s ease and 
skill seem to them like that of a 
magician. They don’t see how he 
does it. So they let themselves 
down with, “Oh, it’s only a trick 


anyway.” Chesterton himself says 
“a certain kind of modern does not 
like any problem presented to his 
head; and would dislike a plain 
question almost as much as a pis- 
tol.” 

I have heard of a jovial—per- 
haps over-jovial—American marine 
on the dock at Shanghai, holding a 
poor coolie by the throat with one 
hand, sticking a revolver into his 
belly with the other and shouting, 
“Sing Yankee Doodle, d you!” 
It will be admitted that the coolie 
hadn’t a “Chinaman’s chance.” He 
was in much the same predicament 
as those of whom Chesterton com- 
plains. When they are called upon 
to think, they just can’t do it. 





NE mark of an amateur thinker 

is that he bamboozles himself 
with fine sounding phrases, but re- 
coils from plain honest words. 
Witness the prevalent popular ex- 
pression, “Birth control.” That 
word “control” implies restraint, 
self-discipline or even austerity. 
But everybody knows that birth 
control means exactly the opposite. 
It means self-indulgence, with avoid- 
ance of the embarrassing effect of 
self-indulgence. But loose-living 
and loose-thinking people are glad 
to have that honorable word “con- 
trol” in place of an 


ugly one to name _ The Cuttle- 
the unnatural vice fish Loses 
to which they are Itself 


addicted. Or take 

Judge Lindsey’s phrase, “compan- 
ionate marriage,” which of course 
is not marriage at all but something 
used in place of marriage, until peo- 
ple make up their minds whether 
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they wish to marry or not. The en- 
tire problem of sex morality, like a 
good many other problems—includ- 
ing prohibition— might be solved 
very quickly if people would only 
use honest words. 

Now when Chesterton, or any 
other straight-shooter, says plain 
things with plain words, certain 
habitually muddled thinkers, in 
self-defense cry “trickster”—‘“char- 
latan”—“word-juggler.” And in- 
evitably, of course, they fling the 
phrase, “paradox-maker” at him as 
an epithet of opprobrium. Evident- 
ly they don’t even know what “para- 
dox” means. They think it a lie 
dressed up to look like a truth. In 
fact it is often a truth which slow- 
witted persons mistake for a lie. So 
when Chesterton is damned as a 
master of paradox, what it amounts 
to is that he is a philosopher mis- 
taken for a mountebank by nin- 
compoops. He makes them squirm, 
as Socrates made the Sophists 
squirm, by being plain and simple. 
If he would be pompous and grand- 
iloquent like themselves, they 
would understand him, or pretend 
to. 


UT let us get down to cases. On 
page 98 of this new volume, 
Chesterton commences the process 
of making one of the most preten- 
tious “thinkers” of the age, Dean 
Inge, look like an ass, and in two 
more pages the process is complete. 
The Dean had writ- 
ten something in 
which he attempted 
to define Protestant- 
ism. Believe it or not, the Protes- 
tant champion permitted this un- 
wary statement to slip from his 
pen: “Protestantism is essentially 
an attempt to check the tendency 
to corruption and degradation 


The Dean an 
Easy Mark 
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which attacks every institutional 
religion.” With that inept defini- 
tion, he left the door wide open, 
and the big bulk of G. K. C. walked 
right in. “So far, so good,” says 
Chesterton. “In that case St. 
Charles Borromeo, for instance, was 
obviously a leading Protestant. St. 
Dominic and St. Francis, who 
purged the congested conventional- 
ism of much of the monasticism 
around them, were obviously lead- 
ing Protestants. The Jesuits, who 
sifted legend by the learning of Bol- 
landism, were obviously leading 
Protestants.” That would seem to 
be enough. When Jesuits are Prot- 
estants, any further reductio ad ab- 
surdum is a work of supererogation. 


DUT Chesterton does not relent. 
The Dean had said “every in- 
stitutional religion” and with that 
word, he lowered his guard again, 
and this time Chesterton not only 
walks in but “wades in.” “If,” he 
says, “degradation drags down 
every institutional 
religion, it has pre- Protestants 
sumably dragged as Profession- 
down Protestant in- al Cleansers 
stitutional religion.” 
So Protestantism needs purgation. 
Who then shall purify the puri- 
fiers? Perhaps the Puritans, pur- 
est of the pure. And when they 
have completed the task of purify- 
ing their own institutional religion, 
do they fare forth to purify every- 
body else’s, like a woman who 
having cleaned her own house, 
would insist upon cleaning every 
other house in the block? Doubt- 
less that is good and kind of the 
house-cleaners domestic and eccle- 
siastic, though, to tell the truth, 
they both may be cursed as med- 
diers rather than blessed as bene- 
factors. 
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But suppose some other institu- 
tional religion insists upon clean- 
ing its own house. Take the Cath- 
olic Church for instance. If she 
may and does clean her own house, 
does that make the Catholic Church 
Protestant? The Dean says it does. 
“Protestantism,” he says, “is essen- 
tially [mark the word essentially] 
the attempt to check corruption and 
degradation.” In that case, good 
Catholics are good Protestants. 


ND that is not all. The Dean 

often insists, and oftener still 
assumes that Britain is a Protestant 
country. But, as Chesterton shows 
on another page, to do that is to 
claim for Protestantism “millions 
of agnostics, atheists, hedonistic pa- 
gans, independent mystics, psychic 
investigators, theists, theosophists, 
followers of Eastern cults and jolly 
fellows living like the beasts that 
perish.” 


We see that same absurdity here 


in America. It is commonly said 
that the United States is a Protes- 
tant country. But let us see. There 
are 110 millions of people within 
our borders. Fifty-six million of 
them, according to the Federal Cen- 
sus, are not mem- 
bers of any Church. 
Twenty million more 
are Catholics; 4 mil- 
lion are Jews. Then 
there are Shakers and Quakers and 
Christian Scientists, Spiritualists, 
Adventists, Ethical Culturists, Ba- 
haists, Mormons, and nearly a mil- 
lion members of the Orthodox Ori- 
ental Churches. Add up all the 
non-Prutestants and you have ap- 
proximately 85 millions. Subtract 
that from 110 millions and we face 
the question, Do 25 million Protes- 
tants make this a Protestant coun- 


try? 


Is This a 
Protestant 
Country? 
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This is a Protestant country only 
if all non-Catholics are counted 
as Protestants. What the Jews 
and the Mormons and the Mod- 
ernists, the Agnostics and the 
Liberals think about being cata- 
logued as Protestants, we may sur- 
mise. Also whether the more con- 
servative Protestants are happy to 
have the Babs and the Bahus and 
the Boobabs, the Social Brethren, the 
Theosophists, the Salvation Army, 
the Vedanta Society, the Holy Ghost 
and Us, and all the other odds and 
ends of sects listed as Protestants, 
I cannot say. But the loose think- 
ing and vague talking go merrily 
on. For the purpose of contro- 
versy, Jews and Mormons are Prot- 
estants; Atheists are Protestants; 
Mencken is a Protestant, and Barnes 
and Clarence Darrow, and Halde- 
man-Julius. 

Obviously, the Dean’s logic has led 
us pretty far astray. Remember 
where we started,—with the propo- 
sition that all good Catholics are 
Protestants, a proposition directly 
deduced from his definition of Prot- 
estantism. If you start wrong you 
may go clean crazy, before you get 
back. Indeed most crazy people 
never get back. 


UILELESSLY and with impos- 

sible naiveté, Dean Inge goes 
on to hope for “a new Reformation, 
a resumption of the unfinished 
work of Sir Thomas More, Giordano 
Bruno and Erasmus.” Another 
wide opening! Two Catholics and 
one Pantheist to start a new Protes- 
tant Reformation! It is well that 
the Dean didn’t happen along in 
Erasmus’s time: he would have 
been drowned in ridicule by the au- 
thor of Encomium Moriz, The 
Praise of Folly. In these our days 
when logic has been expressly re- 
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pudiated, one may say almost any- 
thing and in certain circles get away 
with it. But not while Erasmus, 
master of irony and of invective, 
was alive. 

As for Blessed Thomas More, 
venerated in the calendar and on 
the altar as a Cath- 
olic saint, is he a 
Protestant? And 
does the dear old 
Dean forget that 
More was beheaded for rejecting 
“the institutional religion” that 
now pays the Dean’s salary? If 
“institutional religions” were puri- 
fied by Protestantism, how does it 
happen that the Anglican Estab- 
lishment (which the Dean insists is 
Protestant) remains the most heav- 
ily beneficed and most liberally 
financed of all religious institutions? 

Finally, in Dean Inge’s list of re- 
formers is Giordano Bruno, mate- 


Are Catholics 
and Infidels 
“Protestant” ? 


rialist and pantheist, a man of 
whom it has been truly said that he 
had “not one spark of religion in 


his soul.” Is he to become at this 
late day a Protestant? And can one 
be a Protestant without a spark of 
religion? 

Really, my dear Inge, you ought 
to take some lessons in the art of 
thinking. Take not only a lesson 
but a warning—don’t throw words 
and arguments recklessly about 
while you are living on the same 
little island with G. K. C. He is 
kindlier than Erasmus, but no less 
keen. You provide him with copy 
and the world with laughter. 


UT there are other sins against 
good thinking besides poor 
logic. There is the too facile ac- 
ceptance of current opinions. Take, 
for example, the popular notion 
that “youth must be served,” that 
youth is infallible and impeccable, 
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and that age is always stupid and 
tyrannical. “I have read hundreds 
and thousands of times,” says Ches- 
terton, “in all the novels and news- 
papers of our epoch, certain phrases 
about the just right of the young to 
liberty, about the unjust claim of 
the elders to control, . . . about the 
absurdity of authority or the degra- 
dation of obedience. Not one of 
these myriad novelists and newspa- 
per-men ever seem to think of ask- 
ing the next and most obvious ques- 
tion, if the child is 

free from the first A Unilateral 
to disregard the par- Contract? 
ent, why is not the 

parent free from the first to dis- 
regard the child? . .. Why should the 
elder Mr. Jones be expected to feed, 
clothe and shelter out of his own 
pocket another person who is en- 
tirely free of any obligations to him? 
... Why should Jones Senior stand 
drinks and free meals to anybody 
so unpleasant as Jones Junior, es- 
pecially in the immature phases of 
his existence? Why should he not 
throw the baby out of the window; 
or at any rate, kick the boy out of 
doors? It is obvious that we are 
dealing with a real relation, which 
may be equality, but is certainly not 
similarity.” 

If Mr. Chesterton were a preach- 
er (and that he most assuredly is 
not) he might have hammered 
home this moral lesson: modern so- 
ciety is all at sixes and sevens be- 
cause there is too much talk of 
“rights” and too little of respon- 
sibility, and especially too little 
insistence upon mutual obligations. 
Not only the young but the old 
are encouraged to insist upon their 
rights and their privileges, while no 
one is reminded of his duties. What 
wonder if social and moral life is 
askew? 

















— shake off the almost ir- 
resistible tendency to preach— 
can any reader remember a dozen 
recent novels, or, for that matter 
one, which inculcates the idea that 
the social contract or the family 
contract like every other valid con- 
tract must be two-sided? I hope no 
one will retort that novels are not 
philosophical or moral treatises. For, 
of course they are. On arough guess 
I should say that about 80 per cent 
of the population of America and 
England get their philosophy and 
ethics from fiction,—including of 
course drama and the movies as 
fiction. Every propagandist knows 
this. And almost every novelist 
and dramatist is nowadays a propa- 
gandist. So, including plays and 
movies with short stories and long, 
how many can you recall that teach 
the responsibilities of youth,—or for 
that matter the responsibilities of 
any one? 


N this new volume Chesterton has 
many pages on the superstitions 
of anti-Catholics. It seems that big- 
otry is just about as rampant and 
absurd in England as it is here. On 
the occasion of the late uprush of 
fanaticism, during Mr. Smith’s cam- 
paign for the Presidency, we Amer- 
ican Catholics spent — perhaps 
wasted—a good deal of sympathy 
on ourselves. We came to believe 
that prejudice in the United States 
must be unparalleled anywhere else 
in the world. I heard one member 
of the hierarchy, a sweet and gentle 
soul, remark sadly, “we are living 
in the most bigoted country of the 
world.” At the time, perhaps many 
of us were convinced of that. Buton 
reflection, I am not so sure. Some 
twenty years ago I asked Father 
Herbert Vaughan (then preparing 
for his life work of preaching Cath- 
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olic doctrine to non-Catholics in 
England) if the almost unbelievably 
irrational prejudice agaist Cathol- 
icism amongst the Eng:ish people, 
as described in Newman’s book, The 
Present Position of Catholics, still 
prevailed. He thought it did, at 
least in the country districts. Fre- 
quently since then I have asked a 
similar question of those who should 
know, and the answer has not been 
particularly comforting. 

And now comes Chesterton, ex- 
claiming “what a vast abyss still 
yawns between us and many of our 
countrymen, and 
what extraordinary Religious 
ideas are still enter- Prejudice: 
tained about us by a Psycholog- 
people who walk ical Problem 
about the world 
without keepers or straight-waist- 
coats, and are apparently on all 
other subjects sane.” He speaks 
of “a lady of educated and even 
elegant pretensions, of the sort 
whom her foes would call lux- 
urious and her friends cultured, 
who happened to mention a certain 
small West country town and add- 
ed, with a sort of hiss, that it con- 
tained ‘a nest of Roman Catholics.’” 
This, he explains, “apparently re- 
ferred to a family with which I 
happened to be acquainted. The 
lady then said, her voice changing 
to a deep note of doom, ‘God alone 
knows what is said and done be- 
hind those closed doors.’” 


ERE in New York I have talked 

with a friendly Methodist who 
was for long years in the publish- 
ing business in a Southern State, 
and now is continuing his work in 
the North. He claimed to know the 
psychology of the American bigot. 
So I put him this problem: Bill 
Jones, Arthur Brown and Walter 
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Johnson live, let us say, in some 
small city or town of the West or 
the South. One of their neighbors 
happens to be Pat O’Brien—nat- 
urally a Catholic. All four do busi- 
ness side by side, meet and greet 
one another on their way to work 
every day and perhaps play golf or 
baseball or go fishing together. Now 
tell me, do Bill and Arthur and 
Walter really and truly believe that 
Pat, upon command of the Pope, 
would cut their throats? “Well,” 
answered my psychological expert, 
“if Pat is a Knight of Columbus the 
answer is probably ‘Yes.’” 

You may laugh at that and de- 
clare that the good Methodist must 
have been spoofing. But here is 
another instance from nearer at 
hand. A friend of mine, recently a 
convert, repeated to me a question 
put to her by one who did not know 
that she was preparing to join the 
Church. “Can you understand,” 
she was asked, “how Miss B— 
with her education and culture can 
be a Catholic?” “Why not?” “But 
my dear, think of the horrible oath 
those Catholics take!” “Do you 
really believe that Miss B— would 
murder anybody?” “Well perhaps 
not now, but in a crisis she would 
have to.” 

Is the story incredible? But hear 
the rest of it. The suspicious non- 
Catholic was at that very time con- 
tributing generously to help the 
Catholic lady through a financial 
emergency. She admired the Cath- 
olic, considered her a friend, fre- 
quently declared that she owed 
great gratitude to her and in fact 
was doing her best to pay the debt 
in a very practical way; and yet 
she feared that upon orders from 
the Vatican, or perhaps from the 
White House (if Mr. Smith had 
gone in) her beloved friend might 
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kill her! I commend that problem 
in psychology to the professors. It 
is beyond me. 


DUT I say they seem to have simi- 

lar cases in England. Ches- 
terton, taking refuge from the pa- 
thos and the tragedy of the situa- 
tion in a mild irony, says, “There 
does remain the stale savour of a 
sort of sensational romance about 
us; as if we were all foreign counts 
and conspirators. And the really 
interesting fact is that this absurd 
melodrama can be found among 
educated people; though now rath- 
er in an educated individual than 
in an educated class. The world 
still pays us this wild and imagina- 
tive compliment of imagining that 
we are much less ordinary than we 
really are. The argument, of course, 
is the one with which we are wea- 
rily familiar in twenty other as- 
pects; the argument 
that because the evi- 
dence against us 
cannot be produced, 
it must have been concealed. It is 
obvious that Roman Catholics do 
not generally shout to each other 
the arrangements of a St. Bartholo- 
mew Massacre across the public 
streets; and the only deduction any 
reasonable man can draw is that 
they do it behind closed doors. It 
is but seldom that the project of 
burning down London is _ pro- 
claimed in large letters on the post- 
ers of the Universe; so what pos- 
sible deduction can there be, except 
that the signals are given at the pri- 
vate tea-table by means of a symbol- 
ical alphabet of macaroons? Cath- 
olic crimes are not plotted in pub- 
lic, so it stands to reason that they 
must be plotted in private. There 
is indeed a third remote and theo- 
retical alternative; that they are 


Hist! the 
Catholics 














not plotted anywhere; but it is un- 
reasonable to expect our fellow- 
countrymen to suggest anything so 
fanciful as that.” 


VIDENTLY it is quite nugatory 
to argue with people who cher- 
ish what Chesterton calls “this mys- 
terious delusion” that Catholics are 
constantly plotting against Protes- 
tants. But if there were by any 
chance a hope of making them see 
the truth, it might be by asking 
what they would think, if we were 
to do what they do. It is notorious 
for example, that in the late lamen- 
table Presidential campaign, mil- 
lions of copies of scurrilous pam- 
phlets were circulated against Mr. 
Smith because he is a Catholic. 
They were malicious to the last de- 
gree, and many of them were foul 
and obscene. And there was not a 
state in the union in which they 
were not distributed. In some 
states they were scattered like a 
snow storm from aéroplanes. To 
deny these nasty ac- 
cusations and insin- 
uations would have 
been to give them 
too much notice. The mentality of 
those who wrote them and still 
more of those who believed them 
is beyond understanding. There 
seems to be no way to deal with 
such things except to endure them. 
But if bigots are at all amenable to 
reason, we might ask them, “sup- 
pose the Catholics had retaliated in 
kind?” What if Catholics had del- 
uged the United States with scur- 
rilous and obscene anti-Protestant 
propaganda? Of course we wouldn’t. 
But suppose we did? 

Chesterton asks: “What in the 
world would be said, either in 
America or in Europe, if we really 
had behaved like a secret society, 


If Catholics 
Retaliated 
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in places where the groups of our 
enemies cannot even deny that 
they are secret societies? What 
in the world would happen if a 
Catholic Congress at Glasgow or 
Leeds really consisted entirely of 
hooded and white-robed delegates, 
all with their faces covered and 
their names unknown, looking out 
of slits in their ghastly masks of 
white? ...I daresay a great deal in- 
volved in such things is mere harm- 
less foolery. But if we had done 
such things, would our critics have 
said it was harmless foolery? Sup- 
pose we had started to spread the 
propaganda of the Faith by means 
of a movement called “Know Noth- 
ing,” because we were in the habit 
of always shaking our heads and 
shrugging our shoulders and swear- 
ing that we knew nothing of the 
Faith we meant to spread... . Yet 
that was admittedly the policy of a 
whole political movement in Amer- 
ica, which aimed at destroying the 
citizenship of Catholics. Suppose 
that the Mafia and all the murder 
secret associations of the Continent 
had been notoriously working on 
the Catholic side, instead of the oth- 
er side. Should we ever have heard 
the last of it? Would not the world 
have rung with indignant denuncia- 
tion of a disgrace clinging to all our 
conduct, and a treason that must 
never be forgot? Yet these things 
are done constantly, and at regular 
intervals, and right down to the 
present day, by the Anti-Catholic 
parties; and it is never thought nec- 
essary to recall them, or say a word 
of apology for them in the writings 
of any Anti-Catholic partisan.” 


INCE the volume we are consid- 
ering is in part Mr. Chesterton’s 
Apologia for his faith, he finds it 
advisable to consider in detail some 
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of the stock objections to Catholi- 
cism. One cannot nowadays mere- 
ly state his faith. He must defend 
it against attack. One threadbare 
accusation is that “Priests are led 
blindfolded into their calling and 
do not understand the duties in- 
volved in it.” Another objection is 
that Catholicism is unpatriotic. G. 
K. C. combines the two and answers 
them in a page that fairly throbs 
with genuine eloquence: 

“When we come to talk about 
the Church involving young people 
in vows! What are 
we to say to those 
who would pit pa- 
triotism or pagan 
citizenship against the Church on 
that issue? They conscript by vio- 
lence boys of eighteen, they ap- 
plaud volunteers of sixteen for 
saying they are eighteen, they 
throw them by thousands into a 
huge furnace and torture chamber, 
of which their imaginations can 
have conceived nothing and from 
which their honour forbids them to 
escape; they keep them in those 
horrors year after year without 
any knowledge even of the possi- 
bility of victory; and kill them like 
flies by the million before they 
have begun to live. That is what 
the State does; that is what the 
World does; that is what their 
Protestant, practical, sensible, secu- 
lar society does. And after that 
they have the astounding impu- 
dence to come and complain of us, 
because in dealing with a small 
minority of specialists, we allow a 
man finally to choose a charitable 
and peaceful life, not only long 
after he is twenty-one, but when 
he is well on towards thirty, and 
after he has had about ten years to 
think quietly whether he will do it 
or not!” 


The Shoe on 
the Other Foot 
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T must be confessed however 

that these answers, true and 
powerful as they are, probably lose 
half their effectiveness, or all of it, 
because they imply a belief in the 
validity of reason, and in the virtue 
of consistency. The modern world 
largely rejects reason and consist- 
ency. I speak literally, by the 
book, when I say that in current 
philosophy both logic and reason 
are repudiated and consistency is 
held to be almost a sin,—if any- 
thing is sinful. 

So perhaps we Catholics labor in 
vain when we resort to reason and 
appeal to consistency. But we can- 
not help it. We 
have been brought A Bas Logic 
up on the common- Conspuez 
sense philosophy Consistency! 
which still main- 
tains that logic is logic, that sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the 
gander, and that it’s a poor rule 
that won’t work both ways. For 
these naive medieval opinions we 
are looked upon as kindergartners 
by the advanced. It was no less a 
personage than William James who 
said that he rejoiced, because after 
much perturbation of spirit, he had 
finally found the courage to eman- 
cipate himself from the bonds of 
logic! His followers have gone even 
further with the work of emanci- 
pation. They have not only freed 
themselves from logic—that is to 
say from right reason and straight 
thinking, but they despise anyone 
who still maintains that thought 
must be orderly and that the parts 
of an argument should hold to- 
gether. As Chesterton says: “Now 
what we observe about the whole 
current culture of journalism and 
general discussion is that people do 
not know how to begin to think. 
Not only is their thinking at third 














and fourth hand, but it always 
starts about three-quarters of the 
way through the process. Men do 
not know where their own thoughts 
came from. They do not know 
what their own words imply. They 
come in at the end of every contro- 
versy and know nothing of where 
it began or what it is all about. 
They are constantly assuming cer- 
tain absolutes, which, if correctly 
defined, would strike even them- 
selves as being not absolutes but 
absurdities. To think thus is to be 
in a tangle; to go on thinking is 
to be in more and more of a tangle. 
And at the back of all there 
is always something understood; 
which is really something mis- 
understood.” 


EAR with me, if in my mani- 

fest enthusiasm over this new 
Chesterton book (I think it his best 
since Orthodory) I select from 
its pages one more evidence of 
the inconsistency of anti-Catholic 
thought. It concerns psychoanaly- 
sis, which is still somewhat the 
rage, though to tell the truth its 


vogue has staled a bit. When 
Freudianism appeared, reticence 
disappeared. Sexual pathology, 


formerly discussed in the neurolog- 
ical institute—or the 
insane asylum—be- 
came a subject for 
plays and novels and 
dinner-table conversations. All the 
world, the articulate world, seems 
agreed that the new frankness is an 
immense advantage over the old 
hypocrisy. 

Men and women — particularly 
women —are amazingly outspoken 
about what ails them. They know 
what they want and why they want 
it. And they are not at all diffident 
about letting the whole world know 


“[ll Tell 
the World” 
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what they know about themselves. 
In colleges and universities, the sex- 
questionnaire, in which one is re- 
quested to make a written general 
confession, is so prevalent as to be 


in effect an epidemic. In other 
words, no one conceals anything 
any more. Very well, be it so. 
Grant, for the sake of argument, 
or rather to forestall argument, 
that all this open confession is 
good for the soul. But the odd 
thing is that there is still objection 
to a Catholic making confession to 
a priest, because of the beauty and 
sanctity of complete reticence! 

For example, Conan Doyle, an- 
other of the careless thinkers set to 
rights by Chester- 


ton, says “that the But Catholics 
Confessional is a Mustn’t Tell 
most indelicate in- Anyone 


stitution; and that it 

is highly improper for a young lady 
of correct deportment, in the mat- 
ter of prunes and prisms, to men- 
tion such things as sins to a strange 
gentleman who is a celibate. Well, 
of course, all Catholics know the 
answer to that; and hundreds of 
Catholics have answered it to Prot- 
estants who had some sort of right 
or reason to ask it. Nobody, or next 
to nobody, has ever had to go into 
so much morbid detail in confess- 
ing to a priest as in confessing to a 
doctor. And the joke of it is that 
the Protestant great-grandmother, 
who objected to the gentleman 
priest, would have been the very 
first to object to a lady doctor. 
What matters in the confessional is 
the moral guilt and not the mate- 
rial details. But the material de- 
tails are everything in medicine, 
even for the most respectable and 
responsible physician, let alone 


all the anarchical quacks who have 
been let loose to hear confessions 
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in the name of Psychoanalysis or 
Hypnotic Cures. But though we 
all know the old and obvious an- 
swers, what I find startling is this: 
that our critic does not see the 
new and obvious situation. If a 
girl must not mention sin to a 
man in a corner of a church, it is 
apparently the only place nowa- 
days in which she may not do so. 
She may sit side by side with him 
on a jury and discuss the details 
of the foulest and most perverted 
wickedness in the world, perhaps 
with a man’s life hanging on the 
minuteness of the detail. She may 
read in novels and newspapers sins 
she has never heard of, let alone 
sins she is likely to commit or con- 
fess. She must not whisper to an 
impersonal presence behind a grat- 
ing the most abstract allusion to 
the things that she hears shouted 
and cat-called in all the theatrical 
art and social conversation of the 
day.” 


O there you are once again. The 

rules that apply to all other 
human beings are not to be applied 
to Catholics. One may not inter- 
fere with the personal liberty of 
another, unless the other be a 
Catholic. If the Catholic will con- 
form to the customs of contempo- 
rary society and tell his, or her 
sins to a physician, or a psycho- 
analyst, or a casual dinner com- 
panion, or even to the policeman 
on the beat, that is permissible, nay 
commendable. But if a Catholic 
prefers to confess to a priest, the 
Catholic is a superstitious fool, the 
priest is a d tyrant and the 





pair are probably conspirators in 
iniquity. 

Catholics are evidently a race 
apart. 


We are of another world, 
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and must be judged by a standard 
that does not apply in this world. 
Well, perhaps after all the world 
has “got us right.” We are differ- 
ent. We have a different philoso- 
phy of life and a different religion. 
If we were of the world, the world 
would recognize its own. But, per- 
haps, it is better that things should 
be as they are, for as St. Paul says: 
“If I did please men, I should nci 
be the servant of God.” We cannot 
please a world that rejects reason, 
emancipates itself from logic, de- 
clares truth to be 
elastic, and morals 
nothing more than 
the customs and 
conventions of the moment; a world 
that believes God a myth and the 
soul a_ superstition, Christ out- 
moded, religion a relic of the patri- 
archal age, marriage a temporary 
expedient, divorce, as Bernard Shaw 
says, “a sacramental duty”; and 
so on and so on. The world thinks 
we are stupid or malicious for not 
accepting these opinions; but on 
the other hand we know that “the 
world is seated in wickedness.” So 
we reach an impasse. The only 
way out is that we should follow 
our way and let the world follow 
its way. But there’s the hitch. 
They will not let us follow our way. 
They attempt sometimes to cajole 
us, and at other times to coerce us, 
and always they find fault with us. 
Be it so. We should feel strangely 
forlorn without opposition. But of 
course opposition doesn’t really af- 


This “Cock- 
eyed World” 


fect us. We carry on; we always 
have carried on. The opponents 
periodically “fa’ down and go 


boom.” Then new opponents arise, 
and the process is repeated. But 
the Catholic religion just goes 
marching along. 

















PAPAL ENCYCLICAL ON EDUCATION 


On the last day of the Old 
Year, Pope Pius XI. addressed an 
important Encyclical to all the 
Faithful on the “Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth.” The official Vati- 
ean translation into English ap- 
peared only in the middle of 
February, but early reports of the 
pronouncement that reached this 
country roused some fears in vari- 
ous parts of the land that the Holy 
Father had launched a new attack 
on American “public schools.” The 
Pope has said nothing startlingly 
new in this important document, 
but he has firmly reiterated prin- 
ciples of education that the whole 
Christian world needs to have 
brought home to them. 

It is timely, for, as the Supreme 
Pontiff says very early in the En- 
cyclical, “never has there been so 
much discussion about education 
as nowadays; never have exponents 
of new pedagogical theories been 
so numerous, or so many methods 
and means devised, proposed and 
debated, not merely to facilitate 
education, but to create a new sys- 
tem, infallibly efficacious, and cap- 
able of preparing the present gen- 
erations for that earthly happiness 
which they so ardently desire.” 
The fundamental Christian prin- 
ciple is enunciated: “Since educa- 
tion consists essentially in prepar- 
ing man for what he must be and 
what he must do here below, in 
order to attain the sublime end for 
which he was created, it is clear 
that there can be no true educa- 
tion which is not wholly directed 
to man’s last end.” 





Recent Events 


Another fundamental principle, 
ignored or denied in some coun- 
tries, is made clear: “Education is 
a social and not a mere individual 
activity. Now there are three neces- 
sary societies distinct from one an- 
other and yet harmoniously com- 
bined by God, into which man is 
born: two, namely, the family and 
civil society, belong to the natural 
order; the third, the Church, to the 
supernatural order. In the first 
place comes the family, instituted 
directly by God for its peculiar pur- 
pose, the generation and formation 
of offspring; for this reason it has 
priority of nature and therefore of 
rights over civil society.” 

There follows immediately a 
clear definition of the proper posi- 
tions of State and Church: “Never- 
theless the family is an imper- 
fect society,” continues the Holy 
Father, “since it has not in itself 
all the means for its own complete 
development; whereas civil society 
is a perfect society, having in itself 
all the means for its peculiar end, 
which is the temporal well-being 
of the community, and so, in this 
respect, that is, in view of the com- 
mon good, it has preéminence over 
the family, which finds its own 
suitable temporal perfection pre- 
cisely in civil society. The third 
society into which man is born 
when through baptism he receives 
the life of grace, is the Church; 
a society of the supernatural order 
and of universal extent; a perfect 
society, because it has within itself 
all the means required for its own 
end, which is the eternal salvation 
of mankind; hence it is supreme in 
its own domain. 
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“Consequently, education which 
is concerned with man as a whole, 
individually and socially, in the 
order of nature and in the order of 
grace, necessarily belongs to all 
these three societies in due propor- 
tion. . . . And first of all educa- 
tion belongs preéminently to the 
Church, by reason of a double title 
in the supernatural order, con- 
ferred exclusively upon her by God 
Himself, absolutely superior, there- 
fore, to any other title in the 
natural order.” 

But once again the proper rela- 
tionship between Church and State 
is emphasized: “Nor does it [the 
Church] interfere in the least with 
the regulations of the State, be- 
cause the Church in her motherly 
prudence is not unwilling that her 
schools and institutions for the 
education of the laity, be in keep- 
ing with the legitimate dispositions 
of civil authority; she is in every 
way ready to codperate with this 
authority, and to make provision 
for a mutual understanding should 
difficulties arise.” 

The Church has carried on her 
educational work all through her 
long history even in pagan and in 
uncivilized lands. “The mission to 
educate belongs preéminently to 
the Church,” but there is no con- 
flict with true science or profane 
culture. “The fundamental reason 
for this harmony,” says the Ency- 
clical, “is that the supernatural 
order to which the Church owes 
her rights, not only does not in the 
least destroy the natural order, but 
elevates the natural and perfects it, 
each affording mutual aid to the 
other. . . . The reason is that both 


come from God.” 

The family has a priority of right 
over the State in education, and the 
Holy Father quotes the decision of 
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the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the Oregon School Law 
in support of this thesis. On the 
other hand, the State has certain 
definite rights in education which 
the Holy Father willingly concedes. 
“It should supplement the work of 
the Church and the family, when- 
ever this falls short of what is 
necessary, even by means of its 
own schools and _ institutions.” 
Moreover, “the State can exact and 
take measures to secure that all its 
citizens have the necessary knowl- 
edge of their civic and political 
duties, and a certain degree of 
physical, intellectual and moral 
culture, which, considering the 
conditions of our times, is really 
necessary for the common good.” 
There are some evils which the 
Encyclical condemns _ vigorously. 
“Every form of pedagogic natural- 
ism,” says Pope Pius, “which in 
any way excludes or weakens super- 
natural Christian formation in the 
teaching of youth, is false. Another 
very grave danger is that natural- 
ism which nowadays invades the 
field of education in that most deli- 
cate matter of purity of morals,.. . 
falsely imagining they can forearm 
youths against the dangers of sen- 
suality by means purely natural. 
. . » False also and harmful to 
Christian education is the so-called 
method of ‘coeducation,’ founded 
upon a deplorable confusion of 
ideas that mistakes a leveling pro- 
miscuity and equality, for the legiti- 
mate association of the sexes.” 
The Holy Father repeated the 
teaching of his predecessors, espe- 
cially Pius IX. and Leo XIII, and 
of the Canon Law, that Catholic 
children were to go to Catholic 
schools. “The frequenting of non- 
Catholic schools, whether neutral 
or mixed, . . . can be at most 

















tolerated, on the approval of the 
Ordinary alone, under determined 
circumstances of place and time 
and with special precautions.” The 
Pope points out that in countries 
where there are people of many 
different religions, “it becomes the 
duty of the State, indeed it is the 
easier and more reasonable method 
of procedure, to leave free scope to 
the initiative of the Church and the 
family, while giving them such 
assistance as justice demands.” His 
Holiness notes that in some coun- 
tries such Government support for 
denominational schools is given. 
Before concluding, Pope Pius 
states the truism which so many in 
this country do not recognize: “A 
good Catholic, precisely because of 
his Catholic principles, makes the 
better citizen, attached to his coun- 
try, and loyally submissive to con- 
stituted civil authority in every 
legitimate form of government.” 


-— 
—_ 





Protests AGAINST SOVIET WAR 
ON RELIGION 


For several years Christians, 
Catholic and Orthodox, and Jews, 
have been bitterly persecuted in 
Russia. Renewed attacks were 
raade at Christmas in an effort to 
abolish that sacred festival. On 
February 2, 1930, the Holy Father 
addressed a letter to Cardinal Pom- 
pili, Vicar-General of Rome, calling 
attention to the excesses of this 
sacrilegious persecution, and the 
corruption promoted by the God- 
less League especially among the 
youth of the land who are en- 
couraged in atheistic manifesta- 
tions. 

Pope Pius since his elevation, 
has followed in the footsteps of his 
predecessor, Benedict XV., making 
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every effort to stop this persecution. 
He tried to persuade the Govern- 
ments represented at the Genoa 
Conference in 1922 to insist upon 
the Soviet Government’s promising 
liberty of conscience and of wor- 
ship, and of freedom of Church 
property, as a condition for recog- 
nition. The Genoa Conference paid 
little heed to this reasonable re- 
quest. All these years since, the 
Holy Father’s has been the only 
voice raised in protest against the 
sad plight of religion in the vast 
Soviet Republic. He has established 
a special commission for Russia, 
has approved and granted Indul- 
gences for special prayers for that 
unhappy country, has encouraged 
conferences promoted by the Ori- 
ental Institute to uncover the at- 
tempts of Russian atheism to stamp 
out all religion. These conferences 
have had the good effect of stirring 
up similar conferences in other 
cities, e. g., London, Paris, Geneva, 
and Prague. 

In his letter the Supreme Pontiff 
designated March 19th, Feast of St. 
Joseph, Patron of the Universal 
Church, as a day of special prayer 
throughout the world. The Pope 
himself will offer a special Mass at 
the Tomb of St. Peter, in expiation 
and reparation, and to invoke the 
protection of Heaven for Russia. 

The week following the Pontiff’s 
letter, the Anglican Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in an address to 
the Convocation of Canterbury an- 
nounced that Sunday, March 16th, 
prayers of intercession would be 
offered in all Anglican churches. 
He uttered a dignified but scathing 
denunciation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s persecution of religion, and 
moved a resolution of protest which 
was unanimously carried by the 
Convocation. The Archbishop of 
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York, in an address to his Convoca- 
tion, also spoke in vehement protest. 
The British Parliament took notice 
the next day and there were discus- 
sions in both Houses; Mr. Hender- 
son, the Foreign Secretary, declared 
the Soviet war agains? religion was 
being watched with profound ap- 
prehension by his Government, and 
pledged that it would use all the 
influence of its power to support 
the cause of religious liberty. 

Later, when hard pressed by ques- 
tions in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Henderson spoke more cautiously: 
“The British Government is anxious 
to ascertain the facts and will wel- 
come specific evidence from any 
quarter concerning the allegations 
which have been made. I am await- 
ing a full report from his Majesty’s 
representative at Moscow.” 

Prime Minister Ramsay MacDon- 
ald also wary about committing 
Great Britain to an anti-Soviet pol- 
icy, gave to the press a statement 
that while he and his colleagues 
consider all forms of religious per- 
secution hateful, he feared that to 
outlaw Russia would be to accen- 
tuate rather than cure the evil. 
“The only question,” he says, “is 
what are the facts and what are our 
opportunities and how can they 
best be used. It would be easy to 
act, in such a way as to add to the 
inflictions which Christians in Rus- 
sia may have to endure.” The New 
York Times, in a careful editorial, 
after remarking “there is a way of 
saying, ‘what are the facts’ in such 
a way as to imply that there are no 
facts,” insists that “from the very 
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first bolshevism declared war upon 
religion . . . and it holds fast to its 
campaign.” 

On February 17th, Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Manning of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York an- 
nounced that a special service of 
prayer and intercession for Chris- 
tians in Russia would be held at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
on March 16th, and he expressed 
the hope that “the ministers of all 
faiths all over our land will speak 
in support of the protests which 
have been made and in condemna- 
tion of these wicked, cruel and in- 
human deeds.” 


—— 
- 





FascistT1 LEAGUE Revives UNDER 
NEw NAME 


In these notes last month (p. 
619), mention was made of the dis- 
banding of the Fascisti League of 
North America. A special article 
in the Herald Tribune, New York, 
February 8th, reports that the dis- 
banded Fascisti are being mobilized 
under the title of “The Great Fed- 
eration of the Lictor,” under the 
direction of Domenico Trombetta, a 
former member of the Central 
Council of the old League. There 
will be no black shirts or other 
uniform, and no parades. Mr. 
Trombetta denied that the reor- 
ganization had been ordered by 
Mussolini, or that he was receiving 
aid from any of the Italian consuls. 
Thirty-seven of the ninety-three 
chapters of the old organization 
have been rallied. 

















Horace Supp (“Italian Art in 
London”) is well qualified to give 
us this timely article, as he has re- 
cently published a book on Italian 
Art, entitled The Italian Masters. 
Mr. Shipp is an Englishman, born 
and educated in London. The World 
War interfered with his taking a de- 
gree, and he has since devoted him- 
self to writing and lecturing. He is 
the dramatic critic of The English 
Review and The Sackbut, was co- 
founder and editor of Theatre- 
Craft, and is the author of a volume 
of poems, a play, and a novel, be- 
sides works of art and dramatic 
criticism. Mr. Shipp is a pacifist 
and an internationalist, and since 
its foundation has been one of the 
Committee of the P. E. N. Club, 
whose object is to foster friendli- 
ness between writers of all nations. 


JEROME DoneGAN (“Isle of Des- 
tiny”), a poet new to our pages, 
comes originally from Glasgow, 
where he was educated by the Jes- 
uits. He has been a member of the 
editorial staff of Universal Knowl- 
edge here in New York, and has 
written for various publications. 


Patrick J. CARROLL, C.S.C., 
Litt.D. (“Thunder”), Professor of 
English at the University of Notre 
Dame, is well known in the Cath- 
olic literary world. He is a con- 
tributor of prose and poetry to The 
Ecclesiastical Review, America, The 
Ave Maria, and has published a 
book of short stories, one of poems 
and a volume of plays for boys. His 
latest book, The Man-God, appeared 
in 1927. Our readers enjoy the dis- 
tinctively Celtic flavor of his work. 


Our Contributors 


(“In a 
Pine Wood”), a very frequent con- 
tributor, experienced in many lit- 
erary fields, gives us another charm- 
ing lyric. We should like to see her 
work collected and published in 
book form. 


ELva FRANcis GILBERT 


Ricut Rev. THomas J. SHAHAN, 
D.D., J.U.L. (“St. Catharine of 
Siena’”’), confesses that he has fallen 
under the spell of the subject of his 
article, whose adversaries used to 
say of her that she “bewitched” 
people, “incaterinated” them. Since 
his retirement from the Rectorship 
of The Catholic University, Bishop 
Shahan has been living at the Holy 
Cross Academy in Washington. He 
finds that retirement has _ not 
brought him leisure, however, and — 
that he has to meet many calls and 
obligations. Our readers will re- 
member with pleasure his illumi- 
nating article on the “Lateran 
Treaty and the Italian Concordat” 
in our July number. 


Haro_p WILLARD GLEASON (“Folk 
Tales”), whom we hereby introduce 
to our readers, was born in Dor- 
chester, Mass., and educated at Har- 
vard University, taking his master’s 
degree in English at Trinity College 
in 1924. For the past eight years 
he has been Head of the Kings- 
wood School, West Hartford, Conn., 
where he has taught ever since his 
graduation. His verse has been 
widely published. 


JANE Barr (“Pain Into Profit”) is 
a new contributor, whose work has 
been published by many secular 
magazines. 
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Witton L. Skirrincton, S.J. 
(“Mary’s Lullaby”), is a Jesuit 
scholastic stationed at St. Michael’s 
Scholasticate, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. He is a native of Detroit, and 
was educated at the University of 
that city, conducted by the Jesuits. 
This is his first contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD. 


KATHERINE O'NEILL (“The Hon. 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee”), whose 
first work for us was in the form of 
a short story, “The Old Homestead 
Betrayed,” printed in our February, 
1929, issue, lives in Toronto, where 
she is the proprietor of a success- 
ful tea-room. Trained to teach, she 
deserted pedagogy for commercial 
life, always continuing her free 
lance writing, contributing stories 
and articles to many Canadian 
newspapers and magazines. 


Rev. Epwarp F. Murpny, S.S.J. 
(“Black Music”), is the vice-rector 
of Epiphany Apostolic College, New- 
burgh, N. Y., an institution for the 
training of young men as mission- 
ary priests among the colored peo- 
ple of America. He holds his M.A. 
and §S.T.L. degrees from St. Mary’s 
Seminary in Baltimore, and his 
Ph.D. from the Catholic University. 
Father Murphy has written for us 
before, on the subject of American 
Rights and Thomistic Principles, 
and is also a contributor to The Ec- 
clesiastical Review, America, and 
various fiction magazines. He is 
the author of several published 
juveniles. 


SeumAs MacManus (“A Moun- 
tain Reformer”), who has been in 
ill health for the past two years, 
has regained his strength sufficient- 
ly to come from his home in Ireland 
to recuperate in Florida. We trust 
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that his recovery will soon be com- 
plete, and we are glad that despite 
his enforced idleness we have been 
able to give our readers some of his 
inimitable Donegal tales from time 
to time. 


PrerreE CraBités (“Madame Réca- 
mier and Her Admirers”), another 
distinguished contributor, is equal- 
ly interesting whether he discusses 
the social and political affairs of 
Northern Africa or France, Coptic 
Art, diplomatic life, French celeb- 
rities, contemporary and past, or 
the Spanish Inquisition. Within 
the past year articles from his pen 
have appeared in Asia, The Com- 
monweal, Foreign Affairs, The At- 
lantic Monthly, and The North 
American Review, as well as in our 
own pages. 


Epwarp OrMeErop (“The ‘Relic’”’) 
is a Canadian physician, who after 
fifteen years practice in a Canadian 
city turned to free lance writing as 
a vocation. He writes largely on 
outdoor subjects, frequently of the 
French-Canadian habitants, and of 
course maintains an active interest 
in medical journalism. This is his 
first appearance in the columns of 
THe CatTHoLic Wortp, though his 
work has been published recently 
by America, Trails of the North- 
woods, The Sportsman, Boys’ Life, 
Canadian Motorist, etc. 


EILEEN BuckLey (“The Gospels 
of Lindisfarne”) continuing her 
very effective efforts to awaken an 
interest in Celtic art, tells us of a 
third product of Irish medieval 
genius. The “Book of Durrow” and 
the “Book of Kells” were the sub- 
jects of former articles in our 
March and September, 1929, num- 
bers respectively. 
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The Life of St. Francis de Sales. Adapted by Harold Burton.—One Lord One Faith. 
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King Spider. Some Aspects of Louis 
XI. of France and His Compan- 
ions. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 
$5.00. 

It was Lionel Johnson who com- 
plained that authentic villains— 
“vowed to the service of evil and 
trustworthy in their service”’— 
were passing away from fiction. 
But during the past decade they 
have apparently passed out of his- 
tory, also! So much the better: 
since life holds few thoroughgoing 
villains, and very, very many peo- 
ple of mixed and mistaken motives 
who seem to do the Devil’s work 
with one hand and God’s with the 
other. 

It remained for Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis to turn the steady light of 
a knowledge at once expert and 
sympathetic upon one of the sur- 
viving bogeys of a melodramatic 
tradition, “King Spider,” Louis XI. 
of France. The result is—one 
more credible human being, a su- 
perman in his efficiency, who added 
to the faults and virtues of his age 
his own vivid if not particularly 
lovable faults and virtues for good 
measure. 

Monsieur Louis de France was 
born in 1423, six years hefore 
Jeanne d’Arc came to infuse some 
of her own high heart and soul 





into his young father, Charles VII. 
—and at Bourges, where the pov- 
erty-stricken little court was tem- 
porarily established amid borrowed 
furniture in the Archbishop’s shab- 
by palace. His childhood was spent 
largely at the chateau-fort of 
Loches: and the smoldering re- 
sentment against his father, which 
flared up in one youthful revolt 
after another, turned, after the 
perfectly just banishment unto his 
own fief of Dauphiny, into a hatred 
which extended also to the young 
Scottish wife his father had chosen 
for him. A gentler side of his 
nature is revealed in his long and 
strict fidelity to Charlotte of Savoy, 
the second wife of his own choice. 

The chapters on Louis as Ap- 
prentice and then as Craftsman, 
with their fascinating quotations 
from contemporary documents — 
state papers, citizens’ petitions, the 
Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris 
and the Chronique Scandaleuse— 
give the material from which Mr. 
Lewis draws his irrefutable sum- 
mary: “Louis XI’s reign is a maze 
of shifting sands, hidden reefs and 
twisting channels, through which 
the hand of a master steers the 
vessel of France with consummate 
address and the extreme minimum 
of blunders.” Four times he was 
compelled to crush rebellions of his 
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own nobility; but he preferred to 
deal by diplomacy or by money, 
and was “artificer of the Hundred 
Years’ Peace” with England. His 
ceaseless building up of trade, of 
the postal service, of sanitation 
and law and order were all parts 
of the prodigious program by which 
he fused and rehabilitated the 
France St. Jeanne had saved from 
the extinction of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Every step of the way 
he fought, either by wit or by force, 
surrounded by plots, tortured by 
suspicions, with a desperate fear of 
death which was at least in part a 
fear of leaving his work unfinished. 
But at the last he went out un- 
flinchingly and peacefully, too, to 
the Great Encounter. 

The incidental portrait of the 
hermit, St. Francis of Paula, for- 
cibly borrowed to pray for Louis 
during those final months, is both 
arresting and illuminating. So are 
the varied collateral pictures of 
Messire de Commynes, Olivier le 
Daim, Docteur Jacques Coictier, of 
Cardinal Balue, Bishop Basin and 
the intrepid Friar Olivier Maillard, 
of the musician Van Ockeghem, 
the dramatist Arnoul Gréban, and 
the immortal Francois Villon whom 
Mr. Lewis has elsewhere biograph- 
ized. His method is not the old 
academic type of formal biography: 
still less does it belong to what he 
himself calls the new “decorative” 
school, in which it is rarely possible 
to distinguish fact from fiction. 
Instead, it sifts and sorts the sig- 
nificant facts of history, building 
about them a series of essays, 
which re-create the man and his 
century. King Spider, with its 
lights and shadows of fifteenth cen- 
tury life, is a work of unfailing 
interest, one of the ripest fruits of 
recent Catholic scholarship. Kk.B. 
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English Comedy. By Ashley H. 
Thorndike. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $4.50. 

Twenty years ago Professor 
Thorndike published Tragedy, a 
medium sized volume well known 
to students of English drama. The 
earlier task was easier than the 
present one, in that there are many 
more comedies than tragedies in 
English and they are more hetero- 
geneous and less readily classified 
or surveyed from any point of view. 
From another angle, however, the 
earlier task was more difficult, for 
the field has been explored and or- 
ganized in the intervening two dec- 
ades by such scholars as Sir Ed- 
mund Chambers, C. F. Tucker 
Brooke, G. H. Nettleton, and Allar- 
dyce Nicoll. 

There was room for a study such 
as this, embracing as it does, Eng- 
lish comedy from the beginnings 
down through Shaw, and J. M. Bar- 
rie. Professor Thorndike’s reputa- 
tion for scholarship stands high and 
he has lavished the study of years 
on this volume of 600 odd pages. 
He traces influences and reactions 
with patience and skill, sketches in 
with rapid but sure hand social 
backgrounds and tendencies as they 
were reflected on the stage, presents 
scores of miniature biographies, and 
outlines the plots of dozens of 
plays. The task was enormous but 
the results justify it. The book is 
a mine of information and a model 
of research. 

In the twenty years since the au- 
thor’s Tragedy, his style has under- 
gone a decided change. The earlier 
book was scholarly but heavy, in 
accord with the prevalent notion 
that scholarship was shallow unless 
it were innocent of light touches 
and brilliant pages. That was the 
heyday of the German ideal. To- 

















day that conception has, happily, 
gone by and it is no longer the mode 
to damn a book with the judgment, 
“Brilliant but superficial,” when 
by implication “but” is interpreted 
as “therefore.” We are content at 
last to believe that a book may be 
rich in scholarship and eminently 
readable, and whether the savants 
in our universities are candid 
enough to admit it or not, that is 
really the desideratum of most of 
them to-day. This is the heyday 
of the French ideal. 

The Thorndike of English Com- 
edy has lost none of the solid excel- 
lences which the Thorndike of 
Tragedy possessed but he has 
gained enormously in readableness 
and in lightness of touch, and has 
permitted us to catch revealing 
glimpses of his humor and of his 
deep interest in a very human 
world. English Comedy is a gen- 
uine contribution to American 
scholarship. 3. 3. B 


A Chesterton Catholic Anthology. 
Compiled and edited by Patrick 
Braybrooke, F.R.S.L. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.50. 

Mr. Chesterton’s approval of a 
book which hardly does him justice 
is evidence of his good nature, his 
humility, and perhaps also his sense 
of humor. He still considers him- 
self fair game for the distant rela- 
tion whose earlier study, G. K. 
Chesterton, cast a very little shad- 
ow on a very big target and com- 
pletely missed it. This small an- 
thology, however, is nearer the 
mark because Chesterton’s works 
are almost an unbroken procession 
of good things that can be lifted 
out of their proper places without 
losing all their delectability. 

All the prose quotations except 
one are from St. Francis of Assisi 
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and The Everlasting Man, and the 
short poems, mostly from The Bal- 
lad of St. Barbara and The Queen 
of the Seven Swords, are all quoted 
in full. The Editor has done well 
to confine his preface, Father Dud- 
ley’s gracious introduction, and 
the seven appendices to a score of 
pages, allowing the oracle to speak 
—all too briefly, perhaps—for him- 
self. For most of the quotations 
cover less than a small page, and 
not more than half a dozen run 
over to a second page. According- 
ly, it is difficult to escape a feeling 
of something approaching the lu- 
dicrous in the notion that the volu- 
ble Mr. Chesterton should utter a 
thought in five or six sentences and 
stop, resisting the temptation to 
juggle it, turn it upside down and 
inside out, crumple it, smooth it 
out, and then suddenly breathe a 
soul into it to make it soar heaven- 
ward at the end of an extremely 
long, but extremely exciting chap- 
ter. But this fancy will not, of 
course, lessen the pleasure and the 
instruction of those who will recog- 
nize the value of this little book as 
a passport to the mystical realm of 
G. K. C. Cc. M. 


Witnesses to the Eucharist. By Rev. 
Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. Introduc- 
tion by His Eminence Cardinal 
O’Connell. Manchester, N. H.: 
The Magnificat Press. $5.00. 
The introduction to this volume 

is no ordinary introduction. With 

true eloquence Cardinal O’Connell 
depicts the place of the Blessed Sac- 
rament in the history of civiliza- 
tion, showing how It has been 
throughout the ages the butt of 
controversy and the center of ado- 
ration. From the earliest ages her- 
etics have sought to extinguish the 
light of the sanctuary; valiant 
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saints and theologians have kept it 
burning, and new religious congre- 
gations have arisen to offer adora- 
tion and reparation to Jesus in His 
Sacrament of Love. From the long 
list of men and women outstanding 
in Eucharistic devotion, Father 
Blunt has selected some twenty, in- 
cluding canonized Saints of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, and holy men and wom- 
en of the nineteenth century. While 
members of religious societies will 
turn most quickly to the sketch of 
their foundress, we feel that the 
example of the extraordinary lay- 
folk here portrayed, Léon Papin- 
Dupont, Philibert Vrau, Marie Mar- 
the Tamisier, and even Little Nellie 
of Holy God may make the greatest 
impression upon the ordinary read- 
er. Father Blunt’s heroes are real 
heroes, and cannot fail to inspire 
people in any walk of life with a 
desire for holiness and love for the 
Blessed Sacrament. F. P. L. 


The Life of St. Francis de Sales. 
Adapted from the Abbé Hamon’s 
Vie de S. Frangois de Sales by 
the Rev. Harold Burton. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Vol. 
Il. $6.25. 

The first large-sized Life of St. 
Francis de Sales in English bids 
fair to remain the standard biog- 
raphy. It retains the fullness and 
the scholarship of the monumental 
French work, while on some small 
points correcting it. This, the sec- 
ond volume, covers the period from 
the founding of the Visitation in 
1610 to the Saint’s death in 1622, 
and to these thirteen years Father 
Burton devotes three hundred and 
sixty large and finely-printed pages. 
Thus he is able to quote extensively 
from the Saint’s letters, sermons, 
conversations, as well as from the 
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Rules of the Visitation, those of the 
Hermits on Mount Voiron, and oth- 
er Orders. He describes so many 
journeys, functions, interviews, re- 
forms, miracles, that St. Francis 
stands out as a prodigious worker 
as well as the marvel of patience 
and courtesy which he has ever 
been known to be. As missionary, 
bishop, writer, founder, reformer, 
spiritual director, St. Francis de 
Sales ranks with the very greatest 
in the long list of the Church’s 
heroes. Father Burton is doing no- 
ble service in making him more 
fully and accurately known, a pur- 
pose apt to be defeated, however, 
by the prohibitive price of the book. 
In a third volume the author prom- 
ises to describe the Saint’s beatifi- 
cation and canonization and to dis- 
cuss his most notable character- 
istics. F. P. L. 


One Lord One Faith. By Vernon 
Johnson. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00. 

“Father Vernon,” a well-known 
Anglo-Catholic minister, and mem- 
ber of the Franciscan Society of the 
Divine Compassion, has caused 
quite a stir of late in England by 
going over to Rome. He rightly 
deemed it a duty he owed himself 
and his many friends to write this 
apologia. His book, as he himself 
tells us, “is in no sense a polemic, 
covering all possible arguments for 
and against, but just a very simple 
account of those particular events 
and reasons which led me to take 
this step.” For the first thirteen 
years of his ministry the Catholic 
Church had never presented itself 
as a problem to his mind. Like 
most Englishmen he thought Rome 
fundamentally wrong, because she 
held extreme views on authority, 
destroyed individual responsibility, 
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and was overladen with unneces- 
sary dogmas and medieval supersti- 
tions. Although she was the home 
of ecclesiastical art, and a great ex- 
ample of church unity, still she was 
a foreign church, ruling her united 
flock by fear, and depending on 
false Papal claims. As an Anglo- 
Catholic, Father Vernon interpreted 
the Anglican formularies in a Cath- 
olic sense, and in his strong party 
loyalty he gave no thought what- 
ever to Rome. 

In the autumn of 1924, an Angli- 
can Mother Superior asked him to 
read the Autobiography of St. Thé- 
rése of Lisieux. He told her he had 
no interest whatever in the senti- 
mental and artificial piety of this 
French Carmelite, and he was at 
once rebuked for his hasty words. 
Apologizing, he read the book 
through that very evening, and the 
story of the Little Flower gripped 
him as no other piece of writing 
had ever done. As he puts it: “Here 
was some one who loved Our Lord 
to a degree beyond anything I had 
met before; a love as strong as that 
of the martyrs of old, and yet with 
the delicacy and tenderness of a 
little child, so delicate and tender 
that one almost fails to realize the 
furnace in which that love was so 
wonderfully refined.” 

Six months afterwards he made a 
pilgrimage to Lisieux, but while 
conscious of an astounding spiritual 
experience, he felt no inclination 
whatever to become a Catholic. In 
May, 1926, he made a second visit 
to Lisieux, and this time the saint 
retired entirely into the back- 
ground, and he found himself ask- 
ing—“What was it that made such 
a life possible?” He began to ask 
himself what was the meaning of 
faith? Was it a mere capacity to 


believe in certain spiritual truths 
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which could not be proved, or was 
it a supernatural gift of God which 
enables us to accept without doubt- 
ing all that God had revealed? Oth- 
er questions crowded upon him: 
Where was God’s revelation to be 
found with certainty? Was there a 
divine authority calling for one’s 
absolute obedience? What of unity? 
What of the Papal claims? What 
am I to think of the unbelieving 
modernism of the Anglican Church? 
How must I judge that much lauded 
theory of comprehensiveness? 

In a word he determined to make 
up for his superficial, one year theo- 
logical course in an Anglican semi- 
nary, and with the blessing of St. 
Thérése, began for the first time a 
careful study of the notions of 
faith, unity, authority, the Church, 
and the Papacy. Finally after 
months of study and prayer he 
came into the City of Peace, and the 
one supreme reason for his home- 
coming was: “I could not resist the 
claim of the Catholic Church to be 
the One True Church founded by 
Our Lord Jesus Christ to guard and 
teach the truth to all men till the 
end of time.” That is the one rea- 
son for any rational, supernatural 
conversion. B. L. C. 


The History of Christianity in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge. A 
Collective Work. By Twenty-two 
contributors including E. A. Be- 
van, F. C. Burkitt, F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, Sir Frederick Kenyon, 
James Moffatt, Gilbert Murray, 
Archbishop Temple, C. C. J. 
Webb, and H. B. Workman. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$6.50. 

This book is a collection of con- 
densed essays. The name of the 
Editor is not given; and its general 
purpose, which would hardly be dis- 
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covered from its contents, is dis- 
closed by its paper wrapper. The 
buyer is informed that it is neither 
propaganda nor radical iconoclasm; 
that it is a dignified contribution to 
history; that the various chapters 
have been intrusted to specialists 
who have made the subjects their 
own; and that there is a complete 
absence of sectarian bias. With 
these statements in mind the reader 
will understand its lack of any sort 
of enthusiasm and even its dull 
lassitude. Controversy has been 
avoided by its strange omissions. 
The great things of Christianity 
such as its Papacy, its Hierarchy, 
its Sacrament of the Altar, its out- 
rageous charity, its awful incon- 
sistencies, its art and culture. its 
civilization and even its intolerance 
are hardly mentioned. Everything 
is gray. It makes the characteristic 
leap of Protestant writers from the 


Apostolic age to the time of the so- 
called Reformation; indeed it is one 
of the curiosities of the book that 
out of 760 pages only 90 suffice to 
tell the whole story of Christianity 
from the catacombs to Martin Lu- 


ther. What is written is written 
well, as we might expect. 

The first part, which deals with 
the world into which Christ was 
born, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing and significant. A clear dis- 
tinction is made between the origins 
of Christianity and paganism. The 
second part which deals with the 
life of Christ is disappointing. The 
authenticity of the Gospels is sus- 
tained, but the exegesis is anti-su- 
pernatural. Professor Burkitt dis- 
credits the “incredible features as 
misapprehensions of half-educated 
enthusiasts.” Christ is neither a 
Sage, a Teacher, or a Founder but a 
“Prometheus . . . who came down 
from Heaven to give men Divine 
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Fire.” An estimate which seems to 
us, after all, about as supernatural 
a one as any that could be given. It 
takes only seventy-seven pages to 
tell the story of Christ. What fol- 
lows is more interesting, it is con- 
cerned with papyri, apocryphal Gos- 
pels, catacombs and other Christian 
monuments. Again the interest is 
aroused and there are a number of 
good photographic illustrations. 

The third part deals with the 
Early Church. The question of 
New Testament theology is here 
discussed at length. It is a notice- 
able thing that Textual and Higher 
Criticism play a very small part, al- 
most no part, in this volume. 
Everything is made to depend upon 
the interpretation rather than the 
authenticity of the Sacred Text. 
This is surely a welcome thing. 
New Testament theology is discov- 
ered to fall, as we might suspect, 
into types, the Synoptic, the Paul- 
ine and the Johannine. These, 
however, are found to be reconcil- 
able and there is scarcely a word 
written that will not bear a Catholic 
interpretation. The fourth part 
deals with medieval times. It is 
significant that it is made to in- 
clude the Reformation. This is 
surely a splendid point. In 150 
pages a wild rush is made to get 
over 1,400 years of history. It may 
be noted that justice is done to the 
monks and friars and that the ex- 
cesses of the Inquisition are not en- 
larged upon. No brief is held for 
Luther or Calvin. The English 
Reformation is dismissed with one 
page. 

Modern Christianity begins after 
the Counter-Reformation, in the 
fifth part, a logical division. Here 
the honors are divided between the 
Jesuits and the Methodists. There 
seems to be nothing but condemna- 


















tion for the results of Calvinism 
and Lutheranism. The Evangelical 
Movement looms large; the Roman- 
tic Movement produces Modern 
criticism rather than Anglo-Cathol- 
icism. The Anglo-Catholics are 
hardly given a page. The Arch- 
bishop of York finishes the work 
with a discussion of Christian Hu- 
manitarianism. One asks at the 
close of the book for an adequate 
reason for Christian martyrdom. 
Who would die for such a Chris- 
tianity? The answer is that the 
book is totally inadequate. FE. H. 


Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sher- 
man. By Jacob Zeitlin and Homer 
Woodbridge. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart. 2 vols. $10.00. 
The picture of a scholar, almost 

a recluse, buried in his university 
study, is not one calculated to draw 
more than a fleeting glance from the 
man who reads while he runs. But 
this record is more than a biograph- 
ical study; it is the picture, drawn 
largely from his delightful letters 
and the entries in his personal jour- 
nal, of a cultured modern gentle- 
man who, in this twentieth century, 
would, like Montaigne, have retired 
at an early age to “loaf and invite 
his soul.” In Sherman’s case, with 
a wife and children to support, it 
remained for Death to retire him at 
the premature age of forty-five. His 
main complaint was that life held 
so much to be done, with so little 
time to accomplish it all. 

These letters reveal a man essen- 
tially attached to literature, yet ex- 
ceedingly practical, for the most 
part, in his actions. In this age of 
the typewriter, Sherman penned in- 
numerable notes to friends and cas- 
ual correspondents which show his 
soul as no story written by another 
possibly could. Probably the most 
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touching of all are the letters he 
wrote to his son, John, at Harvard 
and at a Colorado sanitarium 
whither he had been sent for his 
health. They show an essentially 
humble and tender father who 
called his only child “Spuggins”— 
and recommended Thomas Browne. 

In his dealings with the outside 
world, Stuart Sherman earned the 
title of the modern “Hammer of 
God.” Almost alone among critics, 
he held fast to the essential truths 
of the universe, expressed for him 
in the direct application of litera- 
ture to life. His letters abound in 
allusions and quotations, ranging 
from Plato to Wilde. Along with 
this idealism went his lifelong ad- 
herence to an emasculated Puritan- 
ism. Cotton Mather would have 
lifted his hands in holy horror at 
this modern follower of his who 
said, “A great part of myself I hope 
will die—I don’t care about the hope 
of a blessed resurrection for this 
body.” Sherman defined Puritan- 
ism as “—the disposition to accept 
nothing on authority, but to bring 
all reports to the test of experience.” 
Puritanism, then, was to him a lit- 
erary and moral rather than a re- 
ligious concept. So it happened 
that, on the basis of a mistaken al- 
legiance, he was attacked hysteri- 
cally by other critics as a “Ku 
Kluxer” and a superior “Nordic.” 
He was supposed to have changed 
front after the resignation of his 
professoriate at Illinois to edit the 
book section of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune; but this increasing 
tolerance was quite in line with 
Sherman’s standards of truth. As 
a matter of fact, he changed jobs so 
as to gain a new perspective; he 
gave up the corn fields for the sub- 
ways in order to alter some of his 
established concepts. 
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ably reflected itself in his reactions 
to important questions. In the sum- 
mer of 1924 he took a trip to France, 
and it resulted in a radically altered 
attitude toward the Church: “I have 
myself been brought up—no, not 
that—-grown up in atmosphere hos- 
tile; but all that is best in Angli- 
can church poetry is inheritance 
from the Elder Church. The elder 
poetry is the best—and because our 
writers lack culture, it does not oc- 
cur to them to turn to this com- 
fortable, wise, resourceful, compre- 
hensive church—for precisely the 
enrichment that we desire.” (Apro- 
pos of the reaction of the literati 
from shouting Methodism to a shal- 
low rationalism.) 

At the start of his career Stuart 
Sherman had been a stanch uphold- 
er of the past against any and all in- 
novations. Later, in his crusade 
to gain the youth of the nation for 
the cause of humanism, he dropped 
a good deal of the ballast of antiq- 
uity and stood foursquare in favor 
of all that is best in the writings of 
both past and present. In his lead- 
ership of youth he stands out as a 
proponent of Christian ethics, go- 
ing so far as to write an article on 
that unpopular subject, “Chastity.” 
His “Conversations with Cornelia” 
develop this ideal of the best and 
only the best standards for our re- 
lations to our fellow man. 

The value of this Life and Letters 
lies in the unfolding of the profes- 
sorial bud to the bloom of a bal- 
anced critic of American life and 
letters. It is unfortunate that the 





compilers have been so intensely 
biased in favor of their protagonist 
that they have resorted to tiresome 
detail to vindicate him from every 
adverse charge—even unfavorable 
book reviews. 


Not everyone will 
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agree as to the significance of Sher- 
man as an interpreter and critic of 
life, but everyone who reads this 
personal record will leave it with a 
feeling that the world has lost a 
man. 3.6% 


The Life of Mary Baker Eddy. By 
Sibyl Wilbur. Boston: The 
Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety. $3.00. 

This is not a new work. Though 
its latest copyright dates from 
1929, the earliest dates from 1907. 
Since its first appearance two 
chapters completing the biography 
have been added, a few minor 
changes and‘corrections have been 
introduced, the so important use of 
capital and small letters has been 
more carefully brought in conform- 
ity with established Christian Sci- 
ence custom, but nothing of any 
importance has been altered, noth- 
ing derogatory to the subject has 
been added, the light of new docu- 
ments since discovered and pub- 
lished has not been allowed to 
shine. The book would not deserve 
a new notice, were it not for the 
fact that this work is constantly 
advertised as the standard and 
measure of every new work on 
Mrs. Eddy. The vigilant eye of 
the “Committees on Publication,” 
so efficiently organized by Mrs. 
Eddy, detects at once and reads 
any pertinent review, and without 
reading the work under review this 
Committee of one person rushes to 
the newspaper office with a reply. 
Of this efficient inefficiency Mr. 
Dakin, whose interesting book on 
Mrs. Eddy was reviewed in the De- 
cember number, justly complains 
in the New Orleans States, October 
8, 1929. “Mr. Chapman’s major 
argument,” he writes, “appears to 
be the fact that my biography does 
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not agree with the ‘authorized biog- 
raphy’ written by Sibyl Wilbur, and 
published by the Christian Science 
Church. This is quite true. The 
official biography omits almost all 
of the amazing, and sometimes 
even sensational, data which my 
researches have disclosed.” 

With this last statement the re- 
viewer fully agrees. Omission is 
one way of falsifying the truth. 
Mrs. Eddy’s invalidism is shielded 
whenever possible. Her inane fears 
of “Malicious Animal Magnetism,” 
that by-product of Mrs. Eddy’s life 
and bugbear of Mrs. Eddy’s teach- 
ing, that bane of her existence and 
convenient excuse for her infirmi- 
ties, that subtle product of her im- 
aginative mind which made her 
dread the minds of her supposed 
enemies as though they were dag- 
gers, and invested that non-entity 
of “mortal mind” with an omnipo- 
tence for evil hardly inferior to 
that of God for good: these fears 
and phantoms have all but disap- 
peared from Mrs. Eddy in Mrs. 
Sibyl Wilbur Stone’s Life of Mary 
Baker Eddy. 

Since malicious animal magnet- 
ism belongs bag and baggage to 
Christian Science and since the 
genesis of this conception forms 
one of the most interesting and im- 
portant chapters in Mrs. Eddy’s 
mental evolution, no historian has 
the right to hide these facts. Mr. 
Charles W. J. Tennant, Committee 
on Publication for the London dis- 
trict, in a reply to the reviewer's 
work on Christian Science, sent to 
The Guardian, acknowledges the 
truth of this malignant force when 
he writes: “Mrs. Eddy’s views on 
‘malicious animal magnetism’ are 
correct, and she has given in her 
textbook, Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures, the only 
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means known to-day by which this 
unseen foe of mankind may be un- 
covered and destroyed with the 
understanding of the allness of 
God, good.” How this belief origi- 
nated, how strongly Mrs. Eddy be- 
lieved in it, how it held all those 
around her in its thralls, how it 
served to mask the utter failure of 
Christian Science in the life of the 
Founder is not told in this biog- 
raphy. A. M. B. 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1929, and Yearbook of American 
Poetry. Edited by William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite. New York: 
George Sully & Co., Inc. $4.00. 
It is rather a truism to remark 

that all anthologies are committed 
inevitably to the seal of personal 
preference—or that Mr. Braith- 
waite’s preferences are very per- 
sonal indeed. But in spite of this, 
and in spite of the obvious fact 
that our annual American harvest 
of magazine verse has grown to 
such quantities that a whole com- 
mittee, of almost superhuman dis- 
cernment, would be necessary to 
weed it out at short notice, we 
should undoubtedly miss this an- 
nual selection which seems, in its 
seventeenth issue, almost to ap- 
proach the authority of something 
venerable. At any rate, it has be- 
come a habit—to Mr. Braithwaite 
and to his readers, too. 

This year’s choice—which con- 
tains some five hundred lyrics, 
mostly brief—is drawn about equal- 
ly from our “regular” literary and 
popular magazines and from the 
more or less interesting verse ex- 
periments which periodically come 
and go throughout the length and 
breadth of these United States. 
And it includes—let us say it frank- 
ly, since, as Daisy Ashford observed 
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about the gentleman who was not 
quite a gentleman, it can’t be helped 
anyway!—some wholly delightful 
and distinguished material, a good 
deal of mediocre material, and some 
that is worse than mediocre. In 
this it undoubtedly does hold the 
mirror up to our magazine verse; 
which in a single year will run the 
gamut from Elinor Wylie’s exqui- 
site “Hymn to Earth” or Vachel 
Lindsay’s ingenious “Every Soul is 
a Circus” to the latest experiment 
in cerebralism or sensationalism or 
sheer banality. 

As a practical achievement, use- 
ful alike to lovers and perpetrators 
of poetry, one is not at all sure that 
the most valuable Braithwaite con- 
tribution may not be in his Year- 
book rather than in his Anthology 
—that is to say, in his fairly (but 
of course not wholly) complete list 
of poems, books of verse and poetic 
criticism published during the past 
year. K. B. 


Round Up. By Ring Lardner. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

Here in a single volume are the 
short stories (thirty-five in all) of 
a man who must be regarded as 
having no superior in his art in this 
country. His material is not drawn 
from the circle which Mrs. Whar- 
ton likes to celebrate, but from 
“common ordinary folks” whose 
feelings are not too far below the 
surface and who are not too closely 
confined by mere social conven- 
tions. Here are baseball players 
who have hard luck and others 
whose good fortune maddens their 
pals; golf caddies who cheat for 
their principals and find it pays; 
a flapper who has half a dozen boys 
proposing to her at the same mo- 
ment; a nurse who invades a pa- 
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tient’s “zone of quiet” with endless 
and unconsciously revealing chat- 
ter; a middle-aged husband and 
wife who go from New Jersey to 
Florida on their golden honey- 
moon. What happens to most of 
them is not unique or exciting but 
is unfailingly interesting. Why? 
Because Ring Lardner understands 
human nature, has gifts of humor 
and irony, is keen and yet mellow, 
and finally because he knows how 
to tell a story by getting right to 
the heart of it. Sometimes he lets 
his characters do their own telling, 
and their treatment of the language, 
their efforts to maintain their dig- 
nity (as if aware that they would 
be quoted), and their bromidic ob- 
servations all serve to enhance the 
reader’s enjoyment. 

Sometimes Mr. Lardner is in a 
serious mood and gives us glimpses 
of things perilously near tragedy. 
Such a glimpse we get in “Old 
Folks Christmas” with its indict- 
ment of the selfishness of the 
younger generation and its deli- 
cately handled ending. Another 
occurs in a “Day with Conrad 
Green,” in which the duplicity and 
cold selfishness of a theatrical mag- 
nate are revealed in a pitilessly im- 
personal way. Still another glimpse 
is presented in “The Love Nest” 
whose climax is all the more tragic 
because it is still to come. Another, 
and one of the most masterly 
stories in the collection, is “Cham- 
pion” in which Ring Lardner does 
not smile because he is using all 
his ripest talents to portray a calcu- 
lating and brutal scoun”rel. 

O. Henry’s mantle has fallen on 
Ring Lardner’s shoulders. Like the 
celebrator of the four million, 
Lardner has command over the 
reader’s smiles (read “Horseshoes” 
and see) as well as over his tears; 
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he looks on men and women with 
seeing but sympathetic eyes; the 
breath of life is in his stories; and 
last, but by no means least, he has 
mastered the trick of telling them. 
SoiBo & 


Firehead. By Lola Ridge. New York: 
Payson & Clarke, Ltd. $2.50. 
Miss Ridge’s book is a long nar- 

rative poem of the day of the Cruci- 

fixion and its significance to certain 
of the disciples—a theme of course 
abounding in pitfalls, especially to 
writers of verse tempted to twist 
the phrase to the startling rather 
than to the significant. Certain pas- 
sages of this work reach heights 
of beauty and pathos, and are filled 
with that sense of universality ex- 
pressed in the Oxyrhynchus say- 
ings of Christ, especially the line in 

Papyrus One: “Lift up the stone 

and there thou shalt find Me: cleave 

the wood and I am there.” 
Unfortunately not all of the book 

is on this level, but suggests the 

fantastic happenings of the Coptic 

Narratives of the Passion full of 

signs and portents, and sometimes 

as in the portion on Judas full of 

a revolting symbolism. 

The account of the Crucifixion 
has passages of beauty such as 


“He gave them of his peace unriven, 
The silver silence of his heart 
He broke like a sweet fruit for 

them 
Till each unknowingly was shriv- 
en.” 


And the Blessed Virgin’s story of 
the visit of the Wise Men is simple 
and beautiful, 


“The old men drew their shadows 
close 
About his bed; ... 
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They were too tall for the small 
space; 
Each had to bow his head. 


“They carried frankincense and 
myrrh; 

They touched their foreheads to 
our floor 

And laid their gifts beside the 
babe. 

Their gold was bright among his 
hair—” 


But the book on the whole is too 
full of that spirit which would 
interpret the Central Drama of the 
world in terms earthy and fantastic, 
very much as Gauguin set his dark 
Madonna among the South Sea 
dwellers, or in his Crucifixion de- 
picted Christ in the strange colors 
of his over-heated imagination. 

A. MCC. S. 


The Evolution of Earth and Man. 
Edited, with a preface, by George 
Alfred Baitsell. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $5.00. 

The greater part of this volume 
has already been issued by the Yale 
University Press under the titles 
The Evolution of the Earth and Its 
Inhabitants (1918); and The Evolu- 
tion of Man (1922). The several 
contributions have been revised in 
most cases by their original authors. 
Professor MacCurdy has added a 
chapter on “Cultural Evolution”; 
and Professor Coe has contributed 
an account of the “Mechanism of 
Evolution.” 

In the opening paragraph of the 
chapter on “Societal Evolution,” 
Professor Keller tells us: “In the 
Darwinian theory of adjustment we 
have one of those widely orienting 
factors which array knowledge in 
orderly vistas and lead mankind to 
believe that there is some sense in 
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earthly existence.” This strikes the 
keynote of the volume; less evident 
in some contributions than others, 
the trend of the whole is toward 
the formulation of a philosophy of 
nature. A neo-scholastic will re- 
joice in the recognition of a pur- 
poseful universe, but he will be 
bitterly disappointed to find the in- 
quiry falter in its search for ulti- 
mate causes. In the chapter on the 
“Origin of Life” we are told “either 
life was transported to this planet 
from some other part of the uni- 
verse; or life arose spontaneously 
from non-living matter at one 
period at least in the past as a 
natural result of the evolution of 
the earth and its elements” (pp. 
94, 95). There is no reference to 
creation as being a further imme- 
diate alternative and much less as 
being the only ultimate explanation. 
After following Professor Wood- 
ruff through an exposition of vari- 
ous theories of the origin of life, 
the reader is scarcely prepared for 
the humor to be found in his con- 
clusion where he speaks of “the 
diversity of results arrived at by 
the scientific imagination when it 
is largely untrammeled by facts” 
(p. 107). One expects in a vol- 
ume of this sort a complete accept- 
ance of the evolution of the human 
body from lower forms, but he can- 
not but be disappointed with Presi- 
dent Angell’s treatment of the 
“Evolution of Intelligence.” He at 
no time comes to grips with the 
important question for the philoso- 
pher of nature: Is the human mind 
also a product of evolution? Of 
religion, for most of us the source 
of “sense in the universe,” we hear 
little, but Professor Keller warns 
us that “one cannot expect rational 
selection in the field of religion, 
nor of marriage and the family” 
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(p. 325). No doubt the lecturers 
considered religion outside their 
field; it is a pity our men of science 
do not realize that philosophy, too, 
requires a special training. How- 
ever it is a comfort to find Pro- 
fessor Conklin of Princeton dis- 
couraging the practice of birth 
control: “It seems incredible that 
people of good hereditary traits 
should think that they can improve 
the human breed by committing 
racial suicide” (p. 405). 

As a sweeping view of the pres- 
ent state of national science, this 
is a splendid volume, but as a state- 
ment of the philosophy of nature, 
it simply substitutes for Mesopo- 
tamia the blessed word “Evolu- 
tion.” E. P. 


The Renaissance of Irish Poetry, 
1880-1930. By David Morton. 
New York: Ives Washburn. $2.50. 
This is an interesting study of 

one aspect of the Gaelic Renais- 
sance, the poetry written since 
1880, which, as the author says in 
his Introduction, “has in it a ghost 
whose essence and movement set it 
apart from Anglo-Irish poetry ear- 
lier and from Fnglish poetry in gen- 
eral.” There have been numerous 
anthologies of the poetry written 
during this period and the Renais- 
sance itself has produced critical | 
appraisals of it, but this book’s 
value lies in the way in which the 
author differentiates this verse and 
illustrates his point by copious quo- 
tation. 

In his opening chapter he shows 
the kinship between ancient Irish 
verse and its modern descendant, a 
kinship manifested by “certain in- 
versions and_ eccentricities and 
turns of speech,” which do not in 
the least resemble the popular con- 
ception of the Irish vernacular, the 
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“brogue.” The later chapters deal 
with the use of this idiom in the 
poetry about the natural world, in 
the poetry of extravagance, consist- 
ing largely of satire and impreca- 
tion, a sphere in which the Irish- 
man is scarcely second to the out- 
raged Hebrew prophet, the poetry 
of lamentation, another art in 
which Irish talent has had much 
opportunity for exercise, and in 
poetry dealing with religion and 
with fairyland. Oddly enough, the 
chapter dealing with religious verse 
is the least satisfactory of all, for 
although the sense of the supernat- 
ural is so natively Irish, as Mr. 
Morton points out, it takes more 
than the introduction of a saint’s 
name to make a devotional poem. 
B. M. K. 


Pamphlet Publications.—Insistence 
upon doctrine as the statement of 
truth committed to the Church by 
Christ Who proclaimed Himself 
“the Truth” is ably developed by 
A. H. C. Downes in Why Insist on 
Doctrine? A _ scholarly study of 
Church Vestments, by Warren San- 
dell, M. A., will prove valuable and 
interesting for those who are more 
than beginners in the study of the 
liturgy and its symbols. That Saint 
Anne is enshrined in the hearts 
of many peoples is pleasantly 
stressed by Rev. Myles Ronan, C.C., 
M.R.LA., in recounting the legends 
that attach to the more notable 
shrines in her honor (Dublin: Cath- 
olic Truth Society of Ireland, 5 
cents each). 

The striking story of the “Patron 
of Scotland”—St. Andrew the Apos- 
tle—is well told by Cecil Kerr, 
while Rev. Stanislaus M. Hogan, 
O.P., outlines the career of the 
great Dominican light bearer in the 
study and knowledge of God, St. 
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Thomas of Aquino, O.P. The his- 
tory of Our Lady’s Catechists, with 
a foreword by Rev. F. C. Devas, S.J., 
not only portrays a movement but 
clarifies the position and the mis- 
sion of all lay catechists. The in- 
terest attaching to the extraordi- 
nary Modern Miracle, wrought in 
“the case of Peter de Rudder” has 
necessitated a “reissue of the docu- 
mented and illustrated account of 
Rev. Felix Rankin, S.J., taken from 
a French work with a similar title. 
Stories that might well be true of 
answers to prayer are told by M. E. 
Francis under the collective title 
Left in Charge (London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

Such big questions as the attitude 
of the Church of Christ to the sin- 
ner; the modern denial of sin and 
our obligations towards our neigh- 
bor’s good name are handled in 
striking, sprightly, up-to-date fash- 
ion by Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., in 
Prodigals and Christ, Fashionable 
Sin and Don’t Say It!, and Rev. 
Alfred J. Barrett, S.J., seeks in easy, 
readable style, to make Stanislaus 
Kostka—A Short Life in the Saddle 
—a companion and prototype for 
the modern youth of ideals (St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work Press, 
10 cents each). 

Dean Donaghy of Melbourne is 
the subject of a short and interest- 
ing sketch by P. I. O’Leary. A com- 
pendium of the reasons Why You 
Should Be a Catholic are presented 
in brief by Rev. L. Rumble, M.S.C., 
S.T.D. (Melbourne: The Austra- 
lian Catholic Truth Society, 5 cents 
each). 

The Catholic Mind for December 
8th gives desirable publicity to the 
splendid report to the determined, 
concerted “Catholic Action in Geor- 
gia” of the Catholic Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, also an account 
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of “The Singing Church” of St. 
Anthony in Rotterdam which leads 
in another step of the liturgical 
movement, the singing of the High 
Mass by the congregation. We are 
too, reminded that “Mary Immacu- 
late,” the Mother of the Prince of 
Peace, is a fitting patroness for 
peace measures. The issue of De- 
cember 22d is, fittingly, a Christ- 
mas number: “The Happiness of 
Christmas” is vividly depicted and 
we are told “How Bethlehem Cele- 
brates” to-day. “The Church” that 
sprang from Bethlehem is described 
as “a Unique Guide” by Rev. J. B. 
Roper (New York: The America 
Press, 5 cents each). 

Peter Moran in a three-act mo- 
rality play on marriage, presents 
cleverly and forcefully the modern 
Everyman. Prayers to Saint An- 
thony, collected from approved 


sources furnish the clients of the 
generous and attractive Saint with 


fitting formule for their petitions. 
In Prohibition, Speak Mr. Hoover! 
Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., calls 
for more sincerity and frankness in 
all things on the part of leaders, 
and finds in the vexed question of 
prohibition a timely illustration for 
his thesis (New York: The Paulist 
Press, 5 cents each). 

“A reprint of Chapter Seven of 
Eucharistia,” entitled Eucharistic 
Education, by Rev. Joseph Kramp, 
S.J., is another strong wave in the 
tide of liturgical education that is 
sweeping in from every quarter (St. 
Paul: The E. M. Lohmann Co.). 

A Lenten Service, compiled from 
“Holy Writ and Liturgy and Ap- 
proved Sources” for especial use in 
St. Elizabeth’s Parish, Fruitvale, 
California, will doubtless take its 
place also in the movement to teach 
the laity to pray the prayers of the 
Church (San Francisco: American 
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Franciscan Missions, $5.00 per hun- 
dred). The Benedictine Press of 
Mount Angel, Oregon, publishes 
Our Last Moments, an official book- 
let for “The Pious Union of St. 
Joseph’s Death.” 

The National Alliance of Bohe- 
mian Catholics publish the English 
text of the Apostolic Letter of Pope 
Pius XI. on the one hundredth an- 
niversary of St. Wenceslaus, King 
and Martyr of the Czechs. Under 
the title The Way of the Cross, 
Rev. P. J. Bussink gives a variety 
of exercises suited to various occa- 
sions that are beautiful and inspir- 
ing. The same author offers a 
Compilation of Passages to aid in 
composing suitable Memorial Cards 
for the deceased (Trinidad: Yuille’s 
Printerie). In Fireside Speculations 
on some Knotty Problems, by An- 
drew Klarmann, Ph.D., Litt.D., a 
layman presents to laymen thoughts 
on theological questions with the 
full imprimatur of ecclesiastical 
authority (New York: Frederick 
Pustet Co., Inc.). 

The Dominican Calendar of 
Feasts and Indulgences will be most 
serviceable for members of the 
Third Order and those attending 
Dominican churches and chapels 
(Washington: Dominicana, 10 
cents). General Confession Made 
Easy is a useful little helpmate to 
those who need it prepared by an 
experienced Redemptorist Mission- 
ary (New York: Benziger Bros.) 
Another help for the confessional is 
the Bilingual Ministry giving the 
examination of conscience and mat- 
ter of confession in both French 
and English (Toronto: St. Augus- 
tine’s Seminary). Cécile Jeglot 
adds to her collection of booklets 
for young girls an exposition of 
true personality—La Jeune Fille et 
la Personnalité—and presents as an 
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examplar for the French girl, 
Jeanne d’Arc the woman—La Jeune 
Fille et Jeanne d’Arc (Paris: Edi- 
tions Spes. 25 cents). The winner 
in an essay contest held by the San 
Francisco Chronicle is a Catholic 
High School boy who tells excel- 
lently well of The Spirit of the Con- 
stitution and What It Means to Me. 

Two young priests of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Paul, Rev. Paul Bus- 
sard and Rev. Edward F. Jennings, 
have undertaken a practical work 
of liturgical propaganda which 
should be of the greatest help in 
educating the laity in the use of 
the Missal. It is The Leaflet Missal 
in which the text of the Proper and 
the Common of the Mass for each 
Sunday, arranged in a continuous 
English text, is printed in pamphlet 
form and mailed to subscribers 
four at a time each month. The 
translations are collated with the 
best versions, and for the present 
the explanatory notes have been re- 
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duced to a minimum. No more 
may we complain of the difficulty 
of finding the parts of the Mass, of 
the bother or ostentation of carry- 
ing a big prayer book to Church, 
of the high price of a Missal. All 
these objections have been over- 
come in what seems to us one of 
the most effective works of the 
present widespread liturgical revi- 
val. Once known, the Missal will 
be loved, its use assured, a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for 
with all it connotes in the enrich- 
ing of our spiritual life. We be- 
speak for this venture hearty sup- 
port and codperation. It carries 
with it the approval of His Grace, 
Archbishop Dowling. It is not a 
profit-making business, 
scription being only $1.00 a year 
for fifty-two leaflets, with a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. for lots of one 
hundred or more (Office of Publi- 
cation, 244 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.). 
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